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PREFACE. 


Nowhere has time wrought greater changes in the last ten 
years than in Mexico. 

My first visit to that fascinating country was in 1900-1901. 
My second visit was five years later. Many improvements 
were then noticeable, and, during the last five years, others 
have occurred with amazing rapidity. 

As ‘'Mexico as I saw It” must stand in the main as it was 
written, I have only added footnotes to show what has been 
widely altered, or deleted paragraphs obviously out of date, 
carefully adding any information of a more modern character 
that was likely to be valuable to the reader at the end of 
the book. 

An Appendix on the present condition of Mexico and 
these modern “revolutions,” with the resignation of General 
Diaz, will be found at the close of the volume. 

“ Mexico as I saw It ” found such warm approval amongst 
thousands of readers in its guinea form, that I trust it may 
find as much sympathy amongst its tens of thousands of 
readers at a shilling who take the trouble to travel with me 
through its pages. 

E, ALEC TWEEDIE. 

York Terrace, London, 

1911. 
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MEXICO AS I SAW IT. 


CHAPTER I. 

ONE OF THE DISASTERS OF THE WORLD, 

“ 11 rHY did I choose Mexico? ” has continually been 

W asked. Because, with all the world before 
rue, that land seemed to offer a more historic past than 
almost any other country on God's earth, and was there 
not a spice of danger and romance yet lurking among its 
hills and valleys ? 

There, men still carried arms ; no one dare do other- 
wise, for, although, seldom necessary, the mere fact of 
having them commands respect. Wild journeys on 
horseback tlirough the mountains, to old Aztec ruins, 
moreover, sounded inviting. 

In some respects Mexico, in this year of grace 1901, 
is highly civilised, but in others it remains utterly bar- 
baric. Truly a land of paradox. It is most interesting, 
always picturesque, sometimes blood-curdling, and often 
sad. ' 

That Mexico had a past I knew, that Mexico has a 
future I have only lately learned. Its future does not 
lie in wars and colonisation, but in its own mineral wealth 
and agricultural development, of which I shall have much 
to say later on. 
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Having written an account of “ The Days of my 
Youth ” for the series which appears in " M.A.P./' I 
decided on another expedition before settling down to 
“ middle age ” and quietly contemplating the approach 
of “ senile decay/’ for if the days of my youth were in- 
deed irretrievably past — as the request of “ M.A.P/s ” 
Editor so plainly hinted — this would probably be my 
last jaunt before betaking myself to that bath-chair a 
reviewer once unkindly suggested would be my means of 
travel in the future. 

That reviewer said he had “ watched my literary career 
with interest. As a girl she ‘ rode through Iceland/ a 
little later she ‘ snow-shoed through Norway/ and then/’ 
he added : “ She took to driving through ‘ Finland in 
carts/ therefore in more advanced years we may look for 
her travels in a bath-chair ! ” 

He has been mistaken this time, however, for my out- 
of-the-way journeys through Mexico w-ere generally under- 
taken astride a horse ! 

I wound up the four-hundred-day clock upon the library 
chimney-piece, bidding it tick on until my return, and tell 
forth the hours from hot summer to chilly autumn, from 
sombre winter to joyous spring. It kept faith, and on my 
return nearly eight months later was still ticking merrily. 
What months of wandering those were ! I traversed some 
25,000 miles by sea and land, slept in sixty-two different 
beds, and passed thirty-four nights in moving trains. 

After winding the clock, taking a last look at home, 
and bidding farewell to family ties, I started forth on my 
travels for the first time alone. 

It was a long journey ; from Liverpool to Quebec, 
through Canada to Niagara, back to New York, Chicago, 
Wasliington and Philadelphia, peeping into lovely homes 
and happy families by the way ; but still on I roamed. 

New Orleans made me pause, but Mexico was my goal. 
As Galveston, however, is the last port before entering that 
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fascinating country, this book begins there—recent events 
having made that town too historical to be passed by un- 
visited — and ends at the most southern harbour on the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, which is destined to play an im- 
portant part in the world’s shipping commerce. 

On Saturday, September 8th, 1900, one of the greatest 
storms this world has ever known broke over the Texan 
port of Galveston. More than eight thousand human 
beings met their death in a few hours, perishing cruelly 
by wind and wave. 

On my way to Mexico I passed through Houston 
Junction, some fifty odd miles from Galveston, and as 
only ten weeks had elapsed since that frightful catastrophe 
I turned aside to visit the ruins of a busy city. 

Are you not afraid of fever ? ” several friends asked 
nervously when they heard of my intention. 

" No, if we were afraid of everything in life we should 
ne\’er accomplish anything," I answered, and went. 

What a sight ! What desolation ! ! What misery I ! ! 

Each wave as it lapped that Galveston shore seemed 
to be sobbing a requiem mass for the dead. 

Some of the survivors told me the morning of that 
Saturday dawned wet and windy— -as the sun rose the 
storm increased ; hea\^ rain fell, and surging clouds 
chased one another overhead. Still it was only a bois- 
terous morning ; so far nothing more. Storms and rough 
waves are not uncommon ; consequently no great trouble 
was anticipated. Galveston, be it understood, though 
an island some twenty-five miles in length, and varying 
from two to five miles in breadth, is really nothing more 
than a sand-bar, which only stands about five feet ab(.i ve 
the ordinary sea-level. To an outsider it seems a per- 
fectly insane idea ever to have built a town on such a site, 
but this sand-bar affords the only harbour between New 
Orleans and Tampico in Mexico, a distance of nearly t-wo 
thousand miles. 
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The town was all on the surface ; there were no cellars 
in Galveston, and water was generally reached at a depth 
of four feet. The island was connected with the main- 
land by four bridges, but on that awful night those 
bridges" were swept away; every telegraph-pole was 
blown down, all artificial light extinguished, till at last, 
shrouded in darkness and s-wept by storm, the town — 
completely cut off from communication with the outside 
world — -had to face destruction alone. 

To the South, Galveston is washed by the mighty 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico, which rising as one huge 
wave, in a single night destroyed thousands of human 
dwellings. 

Along the shore of the bay were the poorer homes ; 
there, for a distance of four miles and a depth of 
one {or seven streets), the entire area was swept 
clean. 

About ten o’clock on that fatal morning the storm 
became terrible, the waters of the Gulf rose, and the 
inhabitants commenced to feel alarmed. Galveston had 
once before been partially submerged ; but this evidently 
was going to prove no ordinary storm, and anxiety filled 
every heart. The gale increased in intensity, the rain 
still feU, and hour by hour matters became more serious. 
Ocean steamers dragged at their anchors, smaller vessels 
were torn from their moorings, and blown on to tlie 
land. Steadily but furiously the waters ascended ; the 
wind blew a hurricane. People found it difficult to 
stand upright. Chimneys, slates, tiles, and loose timber 
whirled about like paper, and still the storm grew more 
violent. Billows rushed through the streets ; mighty 
Vv’-aves swept all before them. 

By three o’clock the waters of the Gulf of Mexico had 
spread over the city, and joined company with Galveston 
Bay, on the north side of the island. 

Think of it. The whole town submerged. In .some 
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places the water rose thirty-three feet, and actually 
twenty feet within the city limits. It was like the 
Deluge. 

Heart-rending were the tales concerning that av.dul 
time. I saw a poor old woman tending four little cliii- 
dren, the youngest being a baby only a few months old. 
She had lived near the beach with her two sons, one of 
whom was married. 'When the waters began to rise 
the latter took her and his four children to a house in 
the business part of the town— the only part which 
escaped destruction — ^and returned to fetch his wife and 
brother. Neither he nor that wife nor brother was ever seen 
again. 

Another woman whom I met in what had been a 
street kept wailing, “ Why, why was I saved ? ” That 
story was terrible. She and her husband, with two 
children on his shoulders, had breasted the waves till 
they rose as high as his arm-pits ; nothing more is 
known of their struggle, except that the poor young 
wife was seen floating past a house when someone caught 
her by her hair and pulled her in through an open 
window. Her body was saved ; but her reason lost. 

became of the husband and children can only be 
imagined. 

One poor yoiith, whose family was swept away, had 
bo til legs broken by falling timber ; another bent old 
man searched for his wife during ten long weeks, but never 
found her. And so one might go on and on, relating the 
horrors wrought by that dreadful gale. 

If people had only realised about mid-day that the 
waters would not subside as they did in 1875 and 1890, 
and at once left their homes and gone to the higher busi- 
ness streets, less loss of life would have resulted ; as it 
was, when they tried to escape in the afternoon and 
evening, by endeavouring to wade through four, five, 
six, and seven feet of water, they perished in the attempt. 
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Thousands were di'owned ; but even more were stunned 
and killed by falling buildings, for a deadly shower of 
timber and tiles accompanied the gale. 

The wind had attained a velocity of eighty-four miles 
an hour when the anemometer broke and the register 
ceased ; but a high official stated the later speed of the 
hurricane was computed at a hundred and twenty miles 
an hour. Who or what could withstand such pace ? 

As daylight began to fade on that memorable Satur- 
day, it was found that all the electric plant had been 
destroyed, that no lamp or candle would burn a single 
instant, and hopeless darkness was closing in upon the 
already ruined city. Weeks later I saw^ the remains of 
what had been the motor house ; the large stone build- 
ing was an utter wreck, no complete waU remained ; the 
dynamos were bent and twisted, the huge wheels used for 
working the machinery doubled up and lying a useless 
heap in the street. 

All agree that the inhabitants of that ill-fated town lost 
heart when this awful darkness fell upon them, and seem 
to have anticipated the Judgment Day was at hand. 
Every hour made things more hopeless ; the storm in- 
creased each minute, the black pall overhead made every 
heart quail, every nerve relax. One man said to me : — 

I kissed my wife and children, and we all prayed 
together that we might meet in heaven.'’ Then he 
added, No death, no parting, no torture on the rack, 
could ever be more horrible to me than the memory of 
wiiat w^e passed through that night.” 

Only when one saw the devastation that resulted did it 
become possible even vaguely to imagine the agonies 
which must have been endured by those poor people. 
Every hour the heavens seemed to grow more densely 
black. Darkness and despair such as those men and 
women had never before even conceived, settled down 
upon them ; they heard the wind roar, and felt the waves 
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stiU rising, but they could see nothing. Their houses 
swayed above and around them, a door or a window was 
blown in, bit by bit whole buildings fell. Many, numbed 
with cold and exhausted by hunger, relaxed their hold to 
whatever they might be clinging, and were drowned. 

Yet the chief Rabbi told me he did not see a single 
tear ; emotion was paralyzed by fear, just as it was a few 
years later in the earthquake at Messina. 

“ No one wept during those hours of storm,” he added, 
“but for days afterwards one continually beheld the 
meetings of people who, after having long searched in 
vain for their loved ones, eventually found them alive. 
Then, and not till then, tears of joy and relief over- 
powered them.” 

Tears as often betoken joy as sorrow'. 

It would be quite impossible to describe the scenes of 
desolation I beheld in Galveston even seventy-two days 
after the storm. With the exception of the business 
quarter of the town — w'hich had been repaired by import- 
ing a thousand men for the job — ^miles and miles of 
streets still lay rained and desolated. Pavements were 
wuenched up, great stone flags lay piled against some 
obstacle which had arrested them in their wdld course, 
trees — once foming shady avenues — ^lay right across the 
side paths, telegraph poles W'ere bent over, roofs which 
had been blown awmy entire w'ere lying in gardens, amid 
huddled masses of bricks, and wires rusted and tangled. 

Among the debris w^ere saucepans, baths, perambula- 
tors, and endless garments. Bits of clothing w^ere torn 
from the people by the storm ; many of the w'retched 
creatures were stripped almost naked on that cold cruel 
night. Children suflered fearfully. Horrors too terrible 
to pen happened on every side. 

As one approached the beach, the aspect of affairs 
became more and more appalling. Here one saw a 
demolished tram-car, off its rails, which were all broken 
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and bent for a mile and more ; there, amongst the tum- 
Ided spars and splinters that had once been a wooden 
house, *^stood a cottage piano. Poor piano ! Think of the 
boys and girls who had spent their happy evenings with 
tliat now shattered instrument, soaked with rain, half its 
notes dumb for ever, its legs broken, a wreck which had 
been left out in all weathers during ten long weeks. 
There v/as something pathetic about that piano, which 
had probably required all the savings of the family to 
purchase. There it was, shorn of its glory, its harmony 
gone, only able to emit a weird croak as we touched a note. 
Probably the fingers which once awoke its music were 
cremated in the heap of ashes close by. 

In the first panic, when drowned or stunned corpses 
were washed away to the ocean, it was arranged all re- 
maining bodies should be placed in barges and, after 
being weighted, buried in the depths of the sea. Terrible 
was the result, however, for a few days later the sea gave 
up its dead. 

Then some scientifically wise and sensible person sug- 
gested cremation, and subsequently, wherever a dozen or 
more corpses were discovered, they were collected to- 
gether, the shattered walls of houses, doors, floorings or 
what not, piled upon them, and the heaps ignited. This 
saved Galveston ; otherwise it is certain some terrible 
epidemic must have broken out, some plague finished the 
work of destruction begun by wind and water. 

Passing on down the street, I saw rows of small houses 
standing on their heads ; they had been turned literally 
upside-down, and so they remained. On a side path lay 
the ruin of what had once been a sewing-machine. There 
it stood, rusty and useless, yet three months earlier some 
woman probably earned her livelihood by working those 
treadles. Wliere was that woman now ? 

Mournful, most mournful were the endless tragedies that 
had been enacted— -girls looking for their lovers in tlie 
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piles ol dead, wives seeking their husbands. W'heu I vv’as 
there men were still unearthing corpses from under the 
ruins, the ruins of a city which once contained thirty-five 
thousand human beings, nearly a quarter of whom were 
killed in a few short hours. 

Man could do nothing ; he was utterly powerless, lie 
had not even time to run away. It was all too hon-ible, 
too terrible. As I wrote in the hotel which withstood 
the storm (though five feet of water had crossed the pave- 
ment and flooded its hall) it was November igth, 1900, 
barely five weeks from Christmas, the thermometer was 
standing at 90 degrees F. in the shade. The tropical 
rain of the previous night had barely run away even in that 
sandy soil, mosquitoes hovered around in millions, till 
they formed a veritable curse, attracted by the terrible 
things which still lay concealed in every corner of Galves- 
ton. Mosquito nets and curtains did not keep them out ; 
the air literally teemed \wth myriads of flies. 

A plague of locusts in Morocco once amazed me ; but 
they were clean — this plague of flies frightened me, for they 
were multiplying on putrefaction. Thirty-seven bites 
on my face, I honestly own, alarmed me. Would they 
bring blood-poisoning in their wake, I wondered; was 
I mad after all to visit Galveston, when that \'ery day 
o^^er one hundred coi'pses had been unearthed ? It was 
useless anticipating evil, however, so back I started to 
the beach. 

A strange sight presented itself. We passed stone 
Iiouses three floors high, roofless, or perhaps with only 
one story remaining, and felt for the rich folk ys we 
beheld one wrecked dwelling after ariotlier ; but it was 
beside the shore that the most pathetic scenes presented 
themselves. Hundreds and hundreds of the poorer 
homes had entirely gone ; nothing whatever remained 
standing, the wreckage had been blovm into a sort of sea 
wall, and the belongings of the poor had helped to preserve 
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the residences of the rich. Here was the frame-work of 
what once had been a bedstead, now onty a twisted mass 
of old iron, there an oven upside down, the leg of a chair, 
a bit of crockery, the pendulum of a clock, a pair of 
trousers, half a hat, a broken frjdng pan, a child’s tin 
soldier covered with rust. Here lay the entire worldly 
goods of thousands of people, all collected into one huge 
mound, from beneath which, for da\-s and nights, press 
gangs had been excavating dead bodies. In all, six 
thousand five hundred bodies w'ere officially countecl and 
disposed of, and it is estimated that fifteen hundred more 
were washed out to sea in the first instance, making a 
total of over eight thousand persons who met their death 
in the ruins of Galveston. 

As each corpse w’as found, all clothes and valuables were 
gathered together, put in a little bundle, numbered, and 
officially kept with a label bearing the date and an account 
of its disposal attached. This was a splendid scheme for 
identification ; but it led to many sad results. People 
w'ho had searched for days and weeks among the debris 
for their beloved ones, went to the office to examine these 
little bundles, and many a heart-breaking scene ensued 
as some lone survivor found the records of a dear one's 
death in that pathetic little collection. Thousands of 
articles have never been identified — indeed, only about 
half of those eight thousand dead was it possible to trace 
by name at all. Whole families were swept away, and no 
one survived able to tell who they had been. 

After the storm subsided on Sunday afternoon, every 
able-bodied man was pressed into the service of burying 
the dead and clearing the to^vn. Their shrift w'ould have 
been short had they refused. Some of the niggers, who 
rifled the dead, were shot in the act, and that put a stop to 
theft. Conscription was universal. Every man obeyed 
the command, and performed the work allotted to him. 

For the survivors the arrangements w'ere as follows : — 
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In rows upon the cleared part of the beach were ranged 
tents provided to protect the homeless. They were quite 
nice tents, .large and airy, with double roofs ; but oh 1 so 
sparsely furnished, for their wretched inhabitants had lost 
all they possessed. One encampment was for the utterly 
destitute, that is to say, families without a bread-winner ; 
there w'ere six hundred and forty such families w'hen I was 
there, and these destitute people ^Yere given three meals a 
day from a public kitchen, it w-as wonderful to see the 
organisation. Further down the beach were tents lent as 
house shelter to people able to provide for themselves. 
Water was laid on to the so-called “ street between the 
lines of tents at Beach Camp, and a sergeant from Texas 
seemed to keep excellent order, and see that nothing was 
thrown away likely to cause disease. Exemption from 
illness under such dreadful circumstances w'as the most 
remarkable result of the organisation. 

Within forty-eight hours of the storm the stench in the 
town became almost unbearable, but so ably were matters 
coped with that no pestilence ensued, and, all things con- 
sidered, little sickness. Ozone is a great purifier. Be- 
sides, everything w-as under military rule and medical 
supervision. Carbolic and disinfectants ran down the 
gutters till nothing unpleasant remained except the 
scourge of flies. 

A stranger could only marvel at the promptitude and 
method with which everything had been carried out, or 
rather was being carried out, for on the second day after 
my arrival at Galveston, the following statement ap- 
peared in the chief papers : — 

MORE STORM VICTIMS FOUND. 

A number of the unburied dead disposed of by cremation. 

A SEARCH FOR MISSING RELATIVES. 

A horrifying Spectacle Down the Island. Swamp Filled with 
one hundred Dead. Attacked by Hogs. 
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So that one hundred dead bodies v/ere actually found 
^\'hije I was in C-alveston ; but the sight was too horrible, 
and I kept avvay. Seventy more were discovered during 
the following week, but in such a state of decomposition 
that the5' were quite unrecognisable, and had to be cre- 
mated at once. This cremation was, undoubtedly, the 
salvation of the survivors. 

For \veek3 the outside world had been asking, “Is it 
wise to keep Galveston as a port after the storms of 1875, 
i8go and 1900 ? ” Certainly when walking round the 
low sand-bank of the island, a stranger would say de- 
cidedly “ No ! ” Local opinion declares, however, that 
Galveston is of vital importance, not only to Texas, but 
to America. This is the only possible port between New 
Orleans and Tampico, and has an excellent deep-sea 
harbour. Hence its gi'eat business, its vast import 
and export trade ; but one has only to look at it under 
its present conditions to feel that no less desirable 
position for a home could be found upon earth. Yet 
barely ten weeks after the disaster 29,000 bales of cotton 
were received in one day, which showed possibilities for 
the future. 

The estimated loss to the survivors in the poor districts 
alone was 4,000,000 dollars. 

People were given grants to rebuild their homes. It 
was not much — 250 dollars, or £50, being the largest 
sum allowed to any one individual — ^still in the cases of 
the really poor and destitute that was everything, aJid 
enabled many to start life afresh. A little house of two 
rooms and a kitchen was not to be despised. Help was 
also given in repairing or removing a house. Many 
homes were put on rollers and moved back bodily a 
quarter of a mile. Even brick buildings, strange as it 
ma}’- seem, were rolled considerable distances "to their 
former sites. 

One of the things which struck me as particularly 
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cnirio-as was the want of method of the storm. The 
hurricane had blown in a circle, the wind whirling round 
and round, and the result was extraordinary. For 
instance, houses formerly in a line in the street had each 
been twisted in such a ^vay that they sat in the. next 
garden facing one another at an angle, or two fronts 
almost touching. It seems impossible ; but it is true. 
i\Iany things at GaU^eston seemed impossible, but they 
were able to prove themselves facts. Strangely enough, 
a well-built wooden house withstood the storm better 
than a brick one. It bent, sometimes it was blown 
bodily half a mile away, but the better frame houses 
appeared to stick more together, i^mong brick build- 
ings, the churches suffered by far the greatest damage. 
Hardly a single church remained standing, although 
in one street two darkies’ churches had resisted the 
force of the storm, while four white men’s churches 
w^re tota,lly destro3?'ed. The steeple of a Baptist chapel 
remained, while, singular to say, the church itself was 
a ruin. 

This reminds me of a curious coincidence. Above 
the altar of St. Marj^’s Cathedral was a laxge cnicifix ; 
the storm tore down the wall behind it ; but in some 
wonderful manner the enormous cross, when falling 
outwards, was caught on a timber, and hung there at 
an angle of 45 degrees, a w^eird illustration of the lowering 
of the cross. 

It would be impossible to close this chapter without 
mentioning that great and good w'oman, Barton, 

the Florence Nightingale of America, who hurried from 
Washington two or three^ days after the storm with an 
arm}’’ of doctors, nurses, and a corps for distributing 
food and clothing. America had great faith in her ; 
her appeals were immediately responded to, and for 
eight weeks she organised the succour of the people. 

Was it not Sainte who considered Experience 
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a great book, the events of life its chapters ? As one 
travels in distant lands and studies men and things, 
one realises more and more what a Vast book Experi- 
ence really is. 

Poor Galveston ! Nearl};' three thousand residences, 
according to official count, were totally destroyed ; 
ninety-eight and a half per cent, of the remaining homes 
badly damaged, while not one single building escaped 
harm. 

For eighteen hours that storm raged with mad fury, 
and then subsided almost as quickly as it arose. But 
the Great Gulf waves had encroached one thousand 
feet upon the land to stay, and they now wash hourly 
over what was formerly the sight of the Beach Hotel, 
and the dwellings of many people. The shore front is 
changed ; but is it for ever ? 

The destruction of Galveston was one of the greatest 
disasters in the world's history. 

sH ^ ^ sf* 

A few days later I was at San x\ntonio, Texas, and 
when driving out to the delightful old Catholic Mission- 
Houses, my conversation with the darkie coachman 
turned on Galveston. 

“ I was there during the storm," he said, in that soft, 
musical voice pecuHar to these people, who seem to 
talk the best English in America. " I had a week's 
holiday, and \vent there to see some friends, and the 
■very day before I ought to have left that storm came. 
Oh my ! " 

“ It must have been fearful ! " I exclaimed. 

“ There is no word for it. I just thought it was the 
end of the_ world— we all did. Oh my, it was bad! 
The only bit of luck I had was to get my leg smashed 
by some falling timber." 

“ Why luck " I asked in surprise. 
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“ Well, you see, no man that could work was allowed 
out of the town, he had to help bmy and tidy up, and 
oh my, there were some sights I But as I couldn't 
walk the\' let me go, and I felt as if I was getting out 
of Hell, I did ! ” 



CHAPTER XL 
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F or hours and hours the train had been pounding 
along between huge Texan ranches — low-lying 
countr}? covered with a sort of scrub intermingled with 
cactus and small trees, among which cattle or horses 
were grazing. 

The journey seemed horribty uninteresting and dusty 
after leaving that delightful old town, San Antonio, 
with its history of war and plunder, and I was sitting 
lazily looldng over some MSS. when an official in uni- 
form appeared before me. 

" Are you Mrs. Alec Tweedie ? ” he asked. 

“ I am,” I answered with an outward show of courage 
though inw'ardly wondering ” \\dio can he be ? A 
detective ? What does this portend ? What crime 
am I supposed to have committed ? Will he stop my 
journey ? ” All of which questions and a dozen more 
flashed through my brain during the moment that passed 
ere he said : “ I have come to help you at the frontier 

uith your luggage.” 

I sighed with relief, thanked him, and after his de- 
parture tried to go on -with my work. 

A fevv' minutes only elapsed however, we had just 
pas.sed a junction, ere another man stood before me, 
who likew ise enquired : “ Are you Mrs. Alec Tweedie ? ” 
I quaked again. What did it mean ? Was my 
luggage overweight, or about to be confiscated, or what ? 
Nevertheless I managed to reply calmly once more., 
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I am.” 

"I come from the International Railway to bid you 
welcome to Mexico,” was the astonishing explanation. 

What a relief. He was a gentleman this time, and 
I asked him to sit down, and we chatted, but not for 
long, since in a few minutes — 

Are you Mrs. Alec Twnedie ? ” demanded a third 
man, handing me a telegram. It wns really too funm^, 
and this time I laughed outright, as did Mr. Carrington, 
to whom I had Just related my previous experiences. 

“I come from Blr. Cloete's ranche,” explained the 
third envoy, “ to look after you, and welcome you in 
his name,” and Mr. Le Mare thereupon Joined our party. 

Only a short time went by, and we were chatting 
about my recent adventures, when a fourih man pre- 
sented himself. 

“ Are you Mrs. Alec Tweedie ? ” he queried. 

Convulsed with laughter, I could only nod assent, 

“ Mr. Barrett, of Sonora, asked me to meet you at 
the frontier, and see you safely to Sabinas,” said Mr. 
Cowell, a mining engineer, looking surprised, as well 
he might, at my unexpected escorts. 

It really was extraordinary. Four men had arrived 
from different directions, each on the same errand and 
each unknown to the other. After all there are advan- 
tages in traveling alone. Every person offers to look 
after one, and certainly on those thousands of miles of 
Journey I was scarcely ever allow’ed to feel solitary, and 
rarely sat down to a meal by myvSelf during the many 
happy months I was on American soil. 

How land people are to strangers 1 How liospitable 
and thoughtful for their comfort. 

Thus I crossed the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass, sur- 
rounded by friends, to be met on the frontier at Porfirio 
Dia2; by charming ladies, Mrs. King, Mrs. Hamilton and 
IMiss Carrington, all bringing lovely flowers, and a hearty 
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welcome to Mexico. Under such delightful auspices I 
first trod on the soil of the Toltecs and Aztecs. Nearl]? 
all those people were strangers to me ; yet when I left 
ilexico six months later, I felt I might number many 
of them among m^^ friends. 

It was quite dark, lo p.m., when we arrived at Sabinas, 
and mounted into the queer Mexican carriage, drawn 
by a couple of steady-going mules, and rvere driven by 
a'Spaniard in an enormous hat, to the ranche, or hacienda 
(h omitted in pronunciation) as it is called. It was 
not a long drive, or particularly delightful, though the 
hum of thousands of crickets added to its strangeness. 
The cry of those insects haunted me for months ; but 
that night, in the dark and the oppressive stillness, it 
seemed absolutely weird. 

“ We four men who live at the ranche,'* said my host, 
as we drove through the night, “ have all cleared out 
of the big house, so that you can have it entirely to 
yourself. It is a two-storey building, with vide bal- 
conies, and I hope you will be comfortable.” 

“ Who sleeps there ? ” I ventured to ask, the heart of 
even an ” elderly scribe ” failing somewhat at the prospect 
of spending a night alone in a big two-storey house in 
the wilds of Mexico — a land I had only entered that 
evening, wEere even my four bachelor hosts were strangers 
— if the Irishism may be excused — and where I knew 
every male to be fully armed. 

"No one,” was the reply, “the servants have their 
own huts, and our house is across the garden." 

This was too much. I simply could not. It was 
close on midnight, there was not even a moon, and 
everything looked so black and strange that visions of 
dusky Mexican Indians with stiletto loiives, pistols, 
long swords and umbrella-like hats — all of which I liad 
noticed on the station platform — rose before me. Almost 
ashamed to owm my fear — I was afraid, for the croaking 
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of tliose millions of crickets ^^^ell-nigli dro%\'nccl the roar 
of the river below, and added uncanniness to .night — I 
timidly remarked I should prefer someone sleeping 
vithi.n call. It was suggested that a man and liis wife 
might be fetched from a cottage a short distance awa}^ 
and remain on the premises during the night. 

After something to eat, my kind hosts, each carrying a 
lantern, escorted me by the outside staircase to my room. 
Stairways are generally outside I found, and the rooms open 
directly on the Verandahs. The balconies were about 
twenty feet wide, and creepers climbed up the supports. 

“ There is a lock on the door,” said someone in a tone of 
pride. I had taken for granted there was a lock, for I had 
not then learned there is rarely such a thing in Mexico, 

It w'as a large room, so large that even though lighted 
\vith a couple of lamps the comers seemed far away. 
Two of the men remained chatting on the balcony, 
wliile the others proceeded to show me how to lock the 
door from the inside. 

A twist, a squeak, an ominous ci'ack, and lo, the key 
had broken in the lock. 

Here was a pretty state of affairs. The men, looking 
terribly distressed, suggested they could get out of the 
window- and jump to the floor Iselow — ^the door being 
the only opening on to the balcony ; this idea was all 
A-ery w'ell, but wEat was to happen to me ? 

Finally a tow'el was bound round the stump of the key, 
some Herculean efforts ensued, and the thing turned in the 
lock. Yes, it moved, and in a moment the door stood wide. 

What a relief for everyone. Mentally vowing not to 
attemj^t to lock it again, I said good-night, and the four 
men with their lanterns tramped down the w'ooden stair- 
case and aw^ay into the darkness. 

Here w'as a funny beginning. I, alone in a large square 
room v/itlioiit a lock on the door — outside a wide balcony 
and staircase. No one in the house but myself— and 
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outside darkness, impenetrable darkness, with the roar 
of a river below, and the maddening hum of those crickets. 
I had not even seen the place, for it was dark when I 
arrir'cd. Everyone and everything wns strange to me, 
and — may as well confess — did feel more than a little 
nervous, though I hoped my hosts had not noticed the 
“ white feather.” They were concerned enough about my 
comfort without that. I argued with myself, decided I 
was a fool, and went to bed. 

Morpheus soon claimed me for his own — the result, 
doubtless, of a good constitution and a clear conscience — 
I forgot all about bandits and pistols, thin knives and 
large hats, and did not even dream of the broken looking- 
glass seen a couple of days previously at Houston, which 
had much impressed me. 

It so happened that I arrived at Houston — ^the junction 
from Galveston for San Antonio — at nine o’clock one 
night, and as I was hungry and had a couple of hours 
to spare before the “ sleeper ” started, a friend suggested 
it would be well to get some supper. Opposite to the 
station was an hotel. 

” Can we have something to eat ? ” my friend ventured 
to ask. 

/‘ No, certainly not,” was the uncompromising reply. 

Nothing is served in an ordinary American hotel 
except at meal times. In fact, it seems to be an unpardon- 
able crime to wish to eat, excepting at the moment when 
everyone else does. However, we walked about the toum, 
and at last found one small restaurant open. It was not 
grand, but half-a-dozen men and a couple of women were 
there. A large mirror covered the wall from floor to 
ceiling near our table, and in it were two round holes and 
many splinters, “ \Vhat were they ?” W'e enquired. 

“The result of a pistol-shot fired last night,” replied 
the waiter quite calmly. “ The landlord regrets there 
has not been time to have the glass replaced.” Even 
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io-daj? men go about armed in the Southern States of 
/imerica and Mexico, and shooting bouts are not uncom- 
mon, as the prisons testify. To a Londoner all this seems 
a little alarming, I slept peaceiullj^ nevertheless, till sud- 
denly awakened by a loud noise, and a wild wind. I sat 
up in bed, cold and chill, shaking from head to foot. 

I found the candle and struck a match which was 
instantly blown out. I stnick another, with like dire 
result. Great Hea-\"ens ! Mdiere was I and what could 
liave happened? ^Vhy, oh wh}' did I ever come to 
Mexico ? A second attempt was equally unsuccessful. 

I fervently wished I had never been born. 

The wind had risen towards morning, and my door 
had blown open by a more tlian usually boisterous blast. 
That was all. I got up, shut the door, dragged my big 
trunk against it, and was getting back into bed again 
when I heard an extraordinary howling growl.. A low 
■weird, melancholy cry. Were the hoiTors pi that night 
never to end ? It was still pitch dark — 4 a,m. — ‘ 
what new trouble did that strange noise forebode ? 

I sat down and wished myself at home again. I was 
probably alone in an unknown house, for the carpenter 
and his wife whom my host had gone to fetch might 
have refused to leave their home in order to sleep on the 
floor beneath for my protection, and if I were alone, I 
did not even know where those four men slept “ across 
the garden.” The crickets still hummed unceasingly ; 
]3ut above all else those weird howls continued. 

Next morning I learned they were caused by prairie 
wolves (coyotes), and before many days w'ere over I 
became well acquainted with their music and appearance. 
My lock was repaired the next day, and after a survey 
01 the country in general and my house in particiilar, I 
liacl no more silly frights. Still, on a ranche one must 
be prepared for an5dhing, and life is distinctly interesting. 
It is busy simply because everyone has to do everything 
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for himself. It is almost impossible to procure servants, 
and a friend, the daughter of a Lincolnshire parson, 
wrote, saying “ she had been without any domestic at 
all for more than a year, had cooked, washed, scrubbed, 
cleaned, in fact done everything for her three brothers, 
the greatest effort being to tiy to keep awake in the 
evenings to play accompaniments or sing to the boys.” 
“ For,” she added, “ I’m often so dead-tired after cooking 
the supper on the top of the day’s work, that if the boys 
didn’t help me wash up, I really couldn’t keep my eyes 
open to play a note.” 

The men are always out, they get up before daylight, 
breakfast, and away after the cattle they gallop. Perhaps 
they get home to dinner, more often not, in which latter 
case they take food with them. They usually return 
about sunset, and after a w^ash and brush-up settle down 
to supper and a “ civilised hour ” before retiring to bed 
about 7.30 or 8 o’clock. Posts are rare, once or twice 
a week ; in really out-of-the-way places once in three 
months ; indeed, letters often have to be fetched a 
distance of many miles. 

It is a healthy life, interesting to a man fond of sport, 
horses and animals ; but intellectually it is stultifying. 
Any man or woman who manages to keep up with the 
times, only does so by a tremendous effort. Bodily 
fatigiie robs one of the inclination to read, and difficulty 
of procuring literature means self-denial in other ways, in 
order that a purchase may be made at all. 

A ranche is often two or three hundred miles in cir- 
cumference, hedged in by wire fencing, and as some 
haciendas are sixty and seventy miles across, it will be 
readily understood that there is not much society. 

” Can you be ready to start soon after 5 a.m. ?"” asked 
one of ray bachelor hosts. 

“ What, in the dark, with the stars ? ” I enquired 
anxiously. 
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'■ Yes, just before dawn, for we have to drive twelve 
niilcs, and that takes us over three hours in this rougli 
country.” . 

Of course I was ready, who would not ha^'e been read}' 
for such an interesting spectacle as a cattle round-up. It 
must be owned the vievr from the balcony at 4 a,m. was 
not inspiriting ; true, the stars shone bright!}' in the 
deepest blue-black velvet of heaven, but a thick mist 
lay over the river, and a heavy dew was falling. Just 
as there is no twilight in Mexico, so there is no dawn, 
and before breakfast was over the lamp and the dicker- 
ing of the cheerful •rnrsgmVe wood tire — which emits a 
delicious odour— -were being extiiiguislicd by the streaks 
of a new-born day. 

The carruaje (or coach] was aj the door; the driver, 
wearing a big Mexican hat, handled a couple of sturdy 
mules. Luncheon was stou'ed away behind, and ni}' 
host and I mounted to seats beneath the canopy wLich 
such vehicles always have. I can only liken such a 
coach to an acrobat w'ho apparently has no bones, and 
can turn and twist and wrig'gle ever}’ way. A Mexican 
coach has no apparent springs ; its wheels are loose, 
everything is loose. The wheels on the near side, in 
fact, can run along the bed of a stream, while those on 
the off-side are high up on the bank, and although the 
vehicle looks and continually feels as though it were 
turning over, nothing happens. In spite of bangs and 
bumps that verily make one’s heart stand still, the 
carniajc meixily continues its way o\'er the roadless 
rauche, momentarily threatening to eject its passengers, 
despite their holding on in very truth for dear life.” 

The sagacity of the mule is surprising ; he knows the 
prickly pear will penetrate even his coarse coat and 
tough hide, and when one is drhdng over the trackless 
prairie, if prickly pear comes in the way of a pair of 
mules they instantly part, each pulling away as far as hi.s 
' ■■2- " , " 
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traces will allow. A moment later, perhaps, the funny 
mountain cart has to pass between a couple of cacti ; 
the mules see them in a moment, and will draw quite close 
to,eether, their sides touching, in their endeavours to 
avoid the thorns. Everj^ plant in Mexico seems to have 
a thorn, and some of them are three inches long. 

A cattle “ round-up ” was a novel experience. Once 
a year every ranche has its stock-taking — truly stock- 
taking in its literal sense — and when, as in this instance, 
there ''were some ten thousand head of cattle, the enter- 
tainment lasts about a fortnight. 

Twenty-live cowboys were employed to collect the 
beasts — not all at once, but from six to twelve hundred 
animals at a time. Men accustomed to the district are 
absolutely essential, as they alone know, from experience, 
where to find the herds, which will sometimes move 
fifteen miles in a single night, and when found how to 
work them to the “ corral,” or cattle pen. 

The main corral is usually about the middle of the 
hacienda, and is composed of two or three large cattle 
pens, the palings of which are from seven to eight feet 
high, so that the animals cannot jump over them. 

Before dawn the cowboys start off to some water hole 
where they expect to find a herd ; there the}? may perhaps 
be lucky enough to come upon two or three hundred head 
at once, in. which case they surround, while taking care 
not to frighten them, for once alarmed a, herd is very 
difficult to move. The animals are allowed to run in 
little groups called pie,” given their heads, in fact, until 
they become accustomed to such an unusual sight as a 
number of mounted men. When the herd is trotting 
along pretty steadily, some of the cowboys will slip off 
to collect more cattle, and if they luckily come across a 

bunch,” drive it to the original band. It is wonderful 
to see the dexterity of the stockmen, the way they gallop 
round the herd to bring in a straggler, vvhip one up', or, if 
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■ ii'.cerisary, lassu or rope another. The riders’ enoniioiis 
siraw liats, coloured shirts, and wonderfully liglit bro\^’n 
trousers — made of leather to protect the legs in the low 
scrub, and gaiij^ decorated with buttons — the Mexican 
saddles, the quaint stirnips of leather, t'arious metals, or 
Vv'ocd, to keep the sun from burning the feet, and the 
yards of rope tliro\^-n over the saddle pommel, ail combine 
to produce a marvellously picturesque whole. 

On jogs the herd; bulls, cows, and calves — even a 
baby calf two or three days old will travel beside its 
mother for four or five miles, the number steadily in- 
creasing. Generally, if well handled, they go along 
epaite nicely, at other times they give no end of trouble. 
For instance, I iieard of a case in which thirty men got 
nine hundred cattle up to a corml gate, and after live 
hours they only succeeded in driring se\’en hundi'ed 
inside, the' remainder had galloped away. 

It is very exciting to join the finish of a drive, and this 
can only be done on horseback. Some animal is always 
breaking out of the line. A cowboy rides in front to lead 
the herd, two or three men are placed at intervals down 
each side of the group ; others form a line at the back to 
drive the beasts on, so that the cattle seem to be literally 
surrounded, yet one or two find a way of escape every 
few minutes, and often great chases ensue, which person- 
ally I found most thrilling. Occasionally a horse is hurt, 
when a bull turns and charges, but the men nearly always 
escape. It is a wonderful sight to see hundreds of cattle 
driven over the plains. Many of them are such splendid 
beasts, that when they have the courage to break through 
the line, one instinctively hopes they may escape. Some 
look so grand as they show fight, and as the sun glistens 
on tlieir coats, the dust gives a sort of picturesque 
mysticism to those in the rear, and a round-up becomes 
as artistic as it is skilful. 

When the herd reaches the gates of the corral, the 
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cowboys slip behind, and forming into a horseshoe in Ihc 
rear, gradual!}' close in until they get the cattle into the 
stock-pens. Of course, many of them objected, and 
wonderful fights took ydace between the will of beast and 
the skill of man ; but finally they were all driven inside 
the largest corral. The best way — indeed the only way — 
to drive them in properly is to get the entire herd — 
narrowed down into a long line ; if they get spread ont 
the difficulty is considerably increased. Cowboys seem 
able to do anything. The head man gives his orders like 
a general, and the herd is made to go almost in single file 
if he so ordains, and yet these animals are all wild, and 
only once a year, at the annual round-up, do they ever 
come near men at all. It is very interesting to watch 
the cowboys at work ; their dexterity in the saddle, their 
power with the ropes, and their wonderful quickness, can 
only be acquired by long experience. Buffalo Bill’s cow- 
boy performances whicli so fascinated London may be 
seen any day on the open prairie. At that rouncl-up, 
by four o'clock in the afternoon, I saw thirteen hundred 
cattle penned ; which completed the work for that day. 

Next morning at the first streak of dawn, the men, 
who were living in camp — some in tents, others sleeping 
in the open between mackintosh sheets, or rolled in a 
blanket — were out again dividing the cattle for branding. 
This branding is a great feature of the yearly round-up, 
as all auimals bom since the last count have to be 
“ branded for life ” on this occasion. It sometimes 
happens that a particularly wily beast may escape for 
years, and I chanced to see a seven-year-old bull caught 
for the first time ; he was a magnificent creature. He 
had long eluded capture, but the day of reckoning came, 
and his fight for independence was worth travelling to 
Mexico to see. He deserved to escape; nevertheless 
he was conquered— and branded. 

A magnificent bull truly ! First one of the boys 
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managed to lasso liim by the horns. He shook his head, 
charged, and went full tilt after his adversary?, who only 
managed to scramble over the wooden railings in time 
to miss those tremendous horns as the}/ rattled into the 
planks. Another cowboy, by this time, had caught him 
by one leg ; but the bull’s strength was splendid, and he 
plunged and snapped the. rope. Times wdthout number 
those men fearlessly approached that wild t*east, lassoed 
him, and once they actualty managed to throw him. 
Caught by the head and both fore and hind legs as he 
was, he got up, snapped all three ropes, shook himself 
■free , and galloped off more wild than ever. He bore him- 
self like a hero, but eventiiaJly was vanquished. 

Branding is managed thus : — 

A gate leading from the large into a smaller pen is 
opened, and the cattle are driven through. A man sits 
on high, and as the animals pass along a narrow walled 
lane built for the purpose of making them move slowing 
lie calls out to the stock-keeper — who marks them down 
accordingly — ^their age and sex from the appearance of 
their heads. At the end of the lane is a revolving gate, 
and so cleverly does another man work it that he makes 
all the calves go into one pen, and the remaining stock 
into another. 

As the poor baby calves naturally feel sad at being 
separated from their mothers, a regular concert ensues. 
When all required are within the branding pen, the chief 
excitement of the day — ^requiring the greatest skill — 
begins. Each calf has to be caught for branding, and 
each animal distincth^ objects to the operation. Two or 
three cowboj’s in the corral are mounted, the rest are on 
ioot, and every man has his ten yards of rope, for lassoing 
the creatures, hanging in front of his saddle. The 
rancliero gallops off to the bunch., throws his ro|3e over 
the calf’s head — and a calf of a j'ear old is a big fellow, 
especially if h.e be a bull — and drags him kicking and 
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piun.J^ing back to the place where the branders are ready 
iV)r him. Then another man on foot, with the most 
marvellous dexterity, will lasso him by the hind-legs, 
and perha.p3 a thiiri catches him by the same means in 
front, when the cowboys finally throw him over. The 
dexteritj’ of these lasso throwers is extraordinary. The 
cord whistles through the air and hardly ever fails to 
trap its quaiT}?-. Some of the animals show wonderful 
pluck, fight, caper and dance around in grand style. I 
loved the roping it was simply splendid to see the 
certainty with which it was done. The lasso had a loop 
at one end, and was thrown in such a way that the loop 
should fall just in front of the calf s legs. As he moved, 
he jumped into the noose, and like a flash of lightning 
the thrower pulled it tight. Poor calf, he struggled 
bravely ; but could not get away. 

In a hole in the earth, is a fire with hot irons, made in 
the shape of a long poker bearing the owner’s initial or 
sign at the far end, like an open seal. Immediately the 
calf is thrown, one of the branders takes his iron, and hold- 
ing it against the animal’s side, burns the hair down to 
the flesh, so that if he ever wanders off the ranche his 
ownership can be proved. A snip in the ear also adds 
to the identity. These markings are all registered at the 
Municipal Offices, so that there is little difficulty in 
establishing ownership of ranche animals, whether horses 
or cattle. The former have a much smaller and neater 
brand, and their ears are not cut. If the beast be young 
its brand grows with it, and a mark six inches long when 
made on a calf a few weeks old, will be fifteen inches at 
least on a full-grown animal. Wlien the operation is over, 
up jump the branded calves, and with a shake and a snort 
away tliei- run, but not before the hair of the tail has been 
cut straight, so that in a moment a cowboy can see which 
beast is no longer wanted, and can turn his attention to 
animals whose tails have not been snipped. 
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It ialies an entire day to brand three or fcmr hundred 
calves ; but when the business is over they are allowed 
to go back to their mothers, lomng for them on the 
other side of the paling. They are all left together 
for an hour or more^ to give them an opportunit}" of 
finding their relations. When one sees over a thousand 
animals in a pen, it seems perfectly amazing that a calf 
should know its own parent ; but the mother, at any 
rate, immediately recognises her offspring. 

If possible, the animals are let out that night, so that 
they may get to food and water, and oh, what a noise, 
what dust, as helter skelter they rush through the gates 
away to their native heaths, never to come near man 
again, for a whole year, unless when sick or wanted for 
slaughter. 

At Mr. Merrill’s hacienda, Soledad (meaning solitude), 
I saw a round-up for the butcher. It took place out on 
the open prairie. Six or seven hundred animals were 
collected together; the butcher rode in amongst them, 
and one by one selected the hundred he wanted. Each 
beast was c-ni out in turn, that is to say, separated from 
the herd. The fattened steers were sent to one side, 
and finally driven in single file for counting, and to see 
that they were all up to the required weight, and were 
then driven off to the train. Butchers buy in quantities 
like this, and choose stock on the prairie. 

Now for a little practical information about a ]\'Iexican 
hacienda. It is roughly reckoned that fifteen acres of 
land will support one animal ; thus, ten thousand head 
of cattle will require one hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of land ; but everything depends on the water 
supply. Without natnrM water-courses it is often 
necessary to bore and pump water by means of a small 
\vindmili into a tank or earth-deposit ; of course, the 
windmill when once fixed works alone. By means of 
these artificial supplies, the cattle are usualty able tc? 
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obtain water every tour or five miles, which is quite 
sufficient distance. ' In spite of all precautions, however, 
drought is not unknown. That proves an awful calamity, 
and generally spells ndn to many. In the event of a 
drought the animals will w’^ander in a body to the river, 
when for miles from its bed they eat up aU the grass. 
Gradually, they are driven so far back for food that, 
the grass and the water being too distant for them to 
travel daily from the one to the other, the poor creatures 
simply lie dowai and die by the w-ay. Thousands perish 
in this manner, and the onty thing to do to avert pestilence 
is to collect the carcases together and burn them. The 
wolves and vultures make an end of those not disposed 
of in this manner. 

By the w^ay, Mexican wvjlves often kill little calves, 
and the sight of a calf %¥ithout a tail means that though 
Mr. Wolf had the tail, its owner w^as clever enough 
to save its body. Lynxes abound ; but seldom molest 
the calves — chickens are more in their line, wlxile the 
panther will not only kill colts, but also devour young 
horses. 

Native cattle cost about fifteen dollars (Mex.), or 
thirty shillings apiece ; they are, however, poor and 
unsatisfactory. " Improved cattle ” — meaning those 
crossed with other breeds, notably Herefords and Dur- 
hams — are more profitable ; they fetch from, tw'enty- 
eight to thirty dollars a head, or from £3 los. to £3. 

It is ahvays w’ell to be as practical as possible, and 
since some of my readers may like to have a clearer 
idea of the value of stock on a northern ranche in Mexico, 
and the number of beasts to the acreage, the follow'^- 
ing table is from a stock book after the yearly round- 
up.” 

On a cattle hacienda of 225,000 acres, or about 340 
square miles, the amount of stock was somewhat as 
follows : — 
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Cows .... 
Calves .... 
Heifers, i year . 

„ 2 years 

Steers, i year . 


31 Bulls, I year . 
34 Bulls (Hereford: 
Bulls, 2 vears . . 
Bulls, 3 ■ „ . . 


Auxiliary Stock (&:c below) 


AUXILIARY STOCK. 


Goats, 4 years 
Jacks, 4 „ 

„ I year 
„ I year 
Colts . . . 

J ennies . . 

„ 2 years 

„ I ’year 

Colts . . . 
Mules . . . 


„ I year . , . , 

Colts 

Colts, Horses, 3 years 


„ „ I vear. 

Odd . 
olts, Filly, 3 years 
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The value of the live stock exported from Mexico 
in 1S99 greater than in either of the two previous 
years, and amounted to ;^634,7io, as against £436,719 
in 1897 and £500,479 in 1898. 

The night of my first cattle round-up proved most 
exciting. A cow had been killed in the rush in the 
corral, and the stockmen dragged the carcase outside, and 
left it at some little distance from the pen. About ten 
o'clock at night when all was dark and still — the stillness 
of a I\Iexican night is vronderful, and the clearness of 
the dark blue heavens soul-thrilling — a pack of prairie 
wolves, smelling the feast from afar, made their way 
towards it. Even two wolves will make a tremen- 
dous noise as they reply in rapid succession each to 
the other’s howls, and half-a-dozen such prowlers 
can furnish a fine concert, albeit in a somewhat dreary 
key. 

The cattle, which had not been turned out, were 
presumably asleep when Mr. and Mrs. Wolf and family 
arrived on the scene. One of the herd must have 
noticed the noise, or possibly the wolves got into the pen 
and tried to secure a baby calf ; whatever the cause, 
all the cattle became alarmed, and the whole thirteen 
hundred stampeded. With a roar of fright they rose 
as one beast. In spite of massive palings seven or eight 
feet high, built of thick planks, the animals in front 
made a rush, those behind pushed after them, and in 
a twinkling twenty-three feet of paling were thrown 
down and hundreds of freed animals flying madly over 
the prairie. Like wild things they fled, bellowing with 
fear. A stampede is something appalling, yet only one 
animal was killed in the rush— another cow, which we 
found lying a quarter of a mile away next day, almost 
devoured by seventeen prairie wolves, who wore so 
busily employed upon the carcase they did not even 
notice our approach until we were quite near them. 
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Wliat the woh-es do not eat the vultures soon finish ; 
they hover around, ready to swoop down at any mo- 
ment. 

On a ranche one often finds a skeleton of a horse 
or cow torn in pieces, for the w^olves in their wild 
hurry to gnaw the flesh from the bones frequently sever 
the joints asunder. 

A stampede nearly always occurs at night, and gener- 
ally in a corral. In the open some of the cattle remain 
awake for protection “on guard, so to speak ; the 
only thing that will then cause a stampede is the appear- 
ance of a man on foot. Such an unusual apparition 
frightens them, and at the sight off they go, A man 
on foot, however, is rarely about at any time and almost 
never at night, so such rushes seldom occur. In a pen 
cattle feel they are shut in, and therefore settle do\yn 
to sleep contentedly. If one becomes scared, they 
all seem to rise simultaneously, like the bang of a cannon 
every hoof touches the earth, and away they go at 
lightning speed. Big steer cattle will run seven or 
eight miles when really frightened, and lose more flesh 
in one night than they can make up in a month, even 
on good pasture. 

A man once told me he had known a herd so wild that 
they rushed right over the edge of a bluff, never even 
seeing it in their alarm ; the result being that fifty- 
three mangled carcases were found at the bottom of the 
ravine. As may be gathered, a stampede is a thing 
to be avoided at all costs. Once the cattle are started 
the only wa^' to lessen the danger is to set them “ milling ” 
viz., running round and round in a circle, and the cow'- 
boys are so experienced they can often succeed in doing 
this, even with a big herd. , That night the boys were 
in their saddles in a twinlding, and caught up the cattle 
loefure tlie herd had run fw'O miles. It was Vvoriderfui. 
They surrounded the animals, arid although some natu- 
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rally escaped, the majority were set “ milling," and 
iinally brought back to the pens. 

in "these stampedes the long horns often do much 
harm, so it is quite usual to cut the horns of cattle, 
especially bulls, at two years old. This is also an advan- 
tage when travelling by rail, for most cattle are borne 
to their doom in freight vans, and much bloodshed is 
consequently saved by blunted horns. 

“ What kind of cattle are most dangerous to meet 
alone ? " I once enquired. 

" A single cow,” was the reply. “ She is vicious and 
vindictive, and may rush straight at you. A bull on the 
other hand is not so quarrelsome, and if he should 
charge he closes his eyes at the moment of attack so 
you can dodge him as he makes his rash. A matador 
can fight a bull ; but I do not think any matador would 
venture to fight a frenzied cow. Strangely enough, 
herds in the open are never dangerous ; but a few cattle 
scattered about will sometimes go for a man, more 
particularly if he happens to be unmounted.” 

A poor little calf was born in the corral on the night 
of the stampede, and the next morning when we went 
out, we found the wee thing looking very sad and de- 
jected, bellowing for its mother, I patted it, and it 
sucked my fingers, and stuck its nose against me, evidently 
attracted by the warmth. No one seemed to think 
anything of the mite’s being left alone ; that is the 
fashion in ranche-land. A small calf is told by its fond 
mamma to remain where she leaves it, and off she goes, 
perhaps, for an entire day, to search for food. Towards 
evening, however far she has wandered, she returns 
to her baby, stays all the night with it, and next morning 
goes oif and leaves it again. As the calf grows bigger 
it learns to follow its mother, and by the time it is a 
week or a fortnight old, runs by her side. 

Cattle iiave curious ways of their own ; for instance 
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;ui ordinary herd will string in to water about nine or 
ten o’clock everj* morning. One of the old cows wiii 
start oft', generally to the same pool, and the others 
invariably follow in single file. They walk right into 
the water and drink, then go and lie down on the bank 
to chew the cud. The}* stay near w'ater until about 
four o’clock in the afternoon in the summer, during 
u’hich time they will drink, perhaps, three or four times. 
Towards the cool of the evening thej’ begin to wander 
away, going in single file along the paths they have 
made. Manj^ animMs have their own particular feeding- 
ground, and travel, perhaps, three or four miles back to 
it, not stopping to eat anything by the way. They feed 
until it is quite dark, often indeed when it is dark, and 
then lie down and go to sleep. By daylight they are 
busil}; eating again, and when satisfied trail off to the 
w'ater. 

In summer, cattle go every day to water ; but in the 
cooler weather they do not drink for two or three da37s 
at a time ; especially if tlie^’ get lots of prickly pear, a 
form of cactus which is the salvation of prairie cattle 
in times of drought ; it is very juicy, being 87 per cent, 
water. The animals eat the cactus, including all the 
prickles and thorns — tliej^ are real prickles and thorns — 
and sometimes their mouths are so full of them that 
when they are killed it seems wonderful they could 
have managed to exist under the circumstances, for the 
back of the tongue looks like a cushion stuck full of pins. 

To encourage the cattle to eat sufficient prickly pear 
to live on in times of drought, the ranchmen cut it off 
the stem, make a fire, and burn off the worst of the 
prickles, -which they do by holding the leaves over the 
flames for a moment ; the wildest animals will follow' 
an3’'one about in the tamest manner to obtain this 
speciallji' prepared delicacy, which often goes far to 
save their lives. A train of Mexican carriers, who 
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travel al'jout with perhaps forty carts of goods and 
haif-a-dozen oxen yoked to each cart, feed their animals 
entirelv on these pears. The species abounds, and good 
ieliy is" made from the fruit. The flower, too, is pretty. 

The real wild cattle, which still exist in parts of 
Idexico, arc weedy and small, with enormous horns ; 
they live on the prickly pear and grass, never seek water 
like" the ranche *cattle, and never drink at all except 
when it rains and they find a puddle. They are fast 
dying out, indeed ranche owners shoot them whenever 
they get a chance. Sometimes the cowboys rope, and 
neck or yoke a wild beast with a gentle one, hoping 
to tame the monarch of the hills, but as a rule this 
does not answer ; the wild animal generally dying of a 
broken heart. He simply lies down, sulks, and kicks. 
It is found better to kill them at once, for otherwise 
they cause trouble. Those wild beasts unfortunatelj? 
entice the tamer animals aw'-a}’- into the hills. 

Certain ranches are famous for the fighting qualities 
of their bulls, and to see these bulls caught for the bull- 
ring is positively thrilling. A herd is collected into a 
corral- The finest bulls of the appointed age are marked 
by the Caporal (head-ranchman), and cut out from the 
herd. The Caporal rides into the herd, lassoes his bull, 
and gradually works him to the gate, where he is driven 
into another pen. Several bulls will thus be collected 
together. But it is not easy w'ork, and the play of 
some of them is, to the onlooker, really alarming and 
very dangerous. They rush at the horses and try to 
gore them ; they tear after the men and endeavoiir 
to toss them, and both men and horses are in peril of 
their lives. Indeed, the more fight the bull shows, the 
more will he be prized in the ring. Once in the -pen, 
which for this purpose is adjoining the railway fine, 
one of them is driven along a passage-way which gTadn-' 
ally slants upwards, at the end of which is the bo'X 
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which is to carry him to destnietion. He is not put 
into an ordinary freight van, like beef cattle ; but into 
a box just big enough to hold Iiini, and where he is in 
the dark. Thus in solitary grandeur each beast goes 
ill his own little chamber to liis doom. Vr’hat after- 
wards happens to him will be described in another 
chapter. 

There are two exciting performances at a ranche. 
One is “ tailing the bull,” the other is riding him . Tailing 
is a funny entertainment, but a little cruel. A ranchero 
at full gallop rushes after a bull ; his horse comes up to 
it. Instead of attempting to lasso the beast, the cowboj’ 
waits till, he is up to him, leans down, catches him bj?' the 
tail, swings the tail over the lasso pommel in front of 
his Mexican saddle, and throws the bull. A bull is a 
heavy beast, and the nerve, pluck, dexterity and strength 
necessary for this enterprise are enormous, both on tlie 
part of the cowboy and his horse. 

To ride a bull is equally exciting. First he must be 
lassoed and thrown. A rope is sometimes put round 
his body for the rider to hold on to, and the cowboy 
seats himself astride the great carcase as it lies on the 
ground. The lassoes are let loose ; up jumps the bull. 
He has never had anjdhing on his back before. He 
kicks and plunges, bucks and jumps, and then off he 
goes at full gallop. The stockman is invariably thrown 
in the end, but meantime the pair have good sport. 
I have seen even more courage on the prairie than in 
the buil-riiifr. 


CHAPTER III. 


A HORSE ROUND-UP. 

W E all know horses in cabs and carriages ; some of 
us have hunted or seen them racing ; but a 
horse never looks so splendid, so bold and fearless as in 
his semi-wild state on the prairie. 

Plorses are easier to deal with than cattle ; the reason 
for which is soon explained. The horse is a more delicate 
creature ; he needs constant care ; consequently the 
cowboys are often after the himches of horses, attending 
to one that has gone lame, to another that is side, and 
so on. Horses do not go about in huge herds like cattle ; 
in well-managed ranches they are taught to run in 
bunches of colour. 

“ What is a bunch ? 1 enquired when I first heard 

that expression, 

“A bunch or manada is composed of twenty-five 
mares and one horse, or a jack donkey when mules are 
required,” was the reply ; “ each manada is well selected 
as to colour— bay, brown, white, chestnut, roan, or 
Idack — so that the breedmg may be uniform.” 

It was a wonderful sight to see a number of these 
bunches coming in. About twenty men went out before 
daybreak, and it was nine hours before they had col- 
lected sixteen manadas or bunches, and brought them 
up to the corral. This amounted to four hundred and 
sixteen horses, and as there are usually in addition 
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seventy per cent, of foals, the gi'and total was about 
seven hundred. 

Seven hundred almost wild horses galloping o\’’er the 
prairie and yet when Cortes landed four hundred years 
ago a horse or an ox was unknown. 

Like a small cloud first appeared on the horizon ; 
so small, indeed, that my untrained eye did not see aii}- 
tliing for nearly an hour after it was first sighted. Then 
a soft grey mist appeared to be rising from the ground ; 
thicker and thicker it grew until it looked like smoke or 
spray ascending forty or fifty feet alx>ve the prairie. 
one can understand the dust of a ranche who has not seen 
it, neither can any person realise the strange eilect of the 
sound of hundreds of galloping feet, like a cavalry charge, 
while the animals’ heads gradually emerge from clouds of 
flying sand. So great was the dust that it was almost 
impossible to realise the number ; seven hundred horses, 
and yet only about a dozen of the foremost to be seen. 

I had seated myself on the top of one of the great corral 
gates, that top piece which binds the whole structure 
together, and there, Kodak in hand, waited the advent of 
that army thundering over the plain. On it came — on 
blew that bank of sand, and then one by one the heads 
emerged. As I saw them, and prepared to take snap- 
shots, they saw me, and prepared to run away. They 
had probably never beheld a woman before, and certainly 
not one perched up on a bar tw'entj^ feet above the ground. 
They were startled and inclined to fly; then one, more 
plucky than the rest, seeing an open space beyond the 
gateway, galloped beneath me, and all the others quickly 
followed suit. They looked simply splendid, their nostrils 
dilated, their long tails and flowing manes, with a certain 
wild beauty about them all. The finely built thonnigh- 
breds, and the dear little foals looked so free and in- 
dependent. 

The common Mexican horse is a weedy specimen, and 
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r.f little or 210 value. Stock horses only cost about six 
dollai's (Mex.:=2is,) apiece, but improved breeds ” are 
vorth twenty dollars “ aU tiirougli.” Of course this 
means buying in numbers. One hundred or a hundred 
and twenty dollars are readily given for a three-year-old 
colt from Mr. Brodrick Cloete’s ranche at Sabinas, and 
sixty-five to seventy-live dollars for a two-year-old mule, 
while from three hundred and fifty to four hundred dollars 
are paid for a pair of trained mules of good size. Mr. 
Cloete has made a speciality of horse-breeding ; he has 
imported pedigree stock, including a pair of American 
trotters, a couple of Cleveland bays, etc. The pedigree 
horses are all branded on the cheek, and not on the flank 
like cattle. P'ine breeds of horses that have been im- 
ported stand the climate W'ell ; but among English bulls 
the death-rate has proved to be about ninety per cent. 

The native horse is generally too small. The idea of 
getting larger animals is to increase the weight. The 
most saleable horse in Mexico is from 15 to I5|- hands 
high, and such stature can onl}?' be found in improved 
stock. During cold weather — in Northern Mexico (about 
four months) — thoroughbred horses and jacks are stabled 
and fed ; native horses of course do not require this care, 
nor even the cross-breeds. 

It seems marvellous that bunches of colour do not get 
mixed up on a ranche some twenty miles across ; but the 
animals are taught to run together. At first they ai'e 
sorted carefuity as to build and colour, till twenty-six 
are settled on ; a boy is sent for dajrs to ride out wfith the 
bunch, and his duty is always to keep them together. 
Continually riding round and round them, he sends each 
straggler back to the main bod5^ till gradually . they 
become so friendly that nothing will separate the happ'7 
little family ; so much so, indeed, that if two or tlmee 
bunches chance to come together, they sort themselves 
again and off go the twenty-five mares with their horse. 
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Boys begin this sort of work almost as ba'bies (-n a 
ranche. One. sees a toddling lad of five lassoing the 
chickens and pigs outside. — or even inside — his father’s 
little hut, and so accustomed do they become to riding 
that they are nearly all bow-legged. This is not sur- 
prising when one learns a man spends ten hours out of 
twelve on the saddle. They walk badly ; but they ride 
magnificently. 

The head stock-man, or Caporal, is nearly always an 
Indian. One man I saw was 'a very fine specimen ; he 
inherited the marvellous traits of his tribe — -instinctively 
knew where to find water, could prophesy the weather 
accurately for days ahead, could predict drought, and of 
course was a splendid rider, thinking nothing of seventy or 
eighty miles a day on a dozen different mounts. He w'as 
veiy black and had a most villainous face. He. looked 
like" a murderer, and rumour vdiispered his looks did not 
belie him. There were a cou ple of dozen boys under him ; 
oh dear, what a life he must have led them ! But he was 
invaluable as regards the stock ; to his animals he was 
kind and thoughtful — verily a strange specimen of 
humanity. 

Another Caporal, of whom I saw a good deal, was 
quite a character. He came from Texas, and had been 
a cowbo}^ for thirty-six years, having maintained him- 
self entirely since the age of eight. He did not know who 
his father and mother had been. 

“ I don’t think I ever had any,” he laughingly said. 
Pie could neither read nor write, yet he managed to 
keep the most accurate accounts in his head, and could 
tell exaetty wdiat stock there had been at each round-up 
for years past, or the prices the bea.sts fetched at any 
particular time. He went to bed when the sun \vent dowm, 
and got up whv^n it rose. He knew almost every animal 
on his ranchc, and there were at least fifteen thoxisand ; 
if he did not know them all he knew about most of them, 
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and had theories—probabiy correct ones — about the rest. 
He was most polite ; but treated even such a novelty as 
a lady quite as a pal ” and equal ; in fact he was one of 
Nature’s gentlemen. A man with the strongest sense 
of honour"^ and justice, determined, self-reliant, plucky, 
he was yet gentle as a child with a sick animal. 

Cowboys are studies ; they seem to have been born 
ill the saddle, to be capable of enduring the greatest 
fatigue without ever feeling tired. For instance, one 
day after starting before daylight to round-up cattle, 
they did not get back to the corral, where we ivere 
waiting for them, until two o’clock ; thus they had been 
ten hours without moving from the saddle, during which 
time they had been incessantly on the gallop. They un- 
saddled their horses, and settled down to their dinner. 
They closed round the camp fire, but not to sit like other 
folk, oh dear no ! Each man knelt on one knee while 
he sat on the heel of his other foot, and ate his dinner 
with his plate — on the ground. It seemed to me a 
most uncomfortable and unrestful proceeding, but appar- 
ently they liked it. 

I was given a place at this strange repast, and a tin 
pail turned upside down served as a seat ; a plank of 
wood supported by an old box and another bucket made 
an excellent table. I never enjoyed anything more in my 
life than that cowboys’ dinner-party. 

We had hot meat served in a tin can ; the beef was 
“ jerked ” or sun-dried. ^^Tlen an animal is killed, the 
i^est joints are reserved for immediate use, if the weather 
be cool enough for it to keep at aU ; but the loin, 
round, neck, etc., are all jerked. That is to say, they are 
cut into thin slices, from a quarter of an inch to an inch 
thick, thoroughly salted, and then hung out in the sun 
to dry. In from thirty-six to forty-eight hours they are 
sufficiently dried, a.nd will keep for a.lmost any time. Tiiis 
is indeed much the same process as that of the biltong of 
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South Africa ; in summer-time all the meat has to be smi- I i I 
dried at once ; but in winter the necessity is not so great. 

Our dish of jerked beef had been cut into a sort of j 

mince, flavoured with onions and fried, and it v/as really | ' | 
excellent for anyone who did not mind onions. We had a ^ 

kind of ship’s biscuit made over the. camp lire ; large 
round cakes, eighteen inches in diameter, and about two 
inches thick ; besides which we were given tea and 
sugar. 

Everyone seemed to eat heartihf, but in twenty minutes 
the meal was finished, and putting cigarettes in their 
mouths, the cowbo3’S went off to the corral to brand their 
horses. Poor little colts, their legs were so fine it 
seemed more sad to see them thrown for branding 
than the calves. Thej* looked such pretty fragile things, 
one felt really sorry for them. But anyway they wei'e not 
going to the butcher’s knife, and their lot would probably 
be happier than that of the cattle. 

Most ranches have herds of goa-ts, because they^ are 
paying animals. From five hundred to ten thousand 
goats are, as a rale, to be found on an hacienda. Each 
herd, consisting of twelve hundred, is looked after by 
a pastor. He goes forth with his flock every morning, 
stays with them at their pasturage all day, and brings 
them back to camp before night-fall to avoid the wolves. 

On a well-organised ranche every goat is counted, so that 
each evening if any are missing they may be sought for 
and found. 

There is always a ready market for goat flesh at a 
ranche, the price varying from 3 to 3:| dollars Mexican 
—6s. to ys.) per head; this includes the skins, which 
the purchaser re-sells for about half-a-crown. 

It is the custom on a ranche for the master to find 
rations for all his hands, and while the cowboy is given 
beef, the ordinary labourer receives goat, which is the 
natural diet of the poorer classes who are sufficiently^ 
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well oE to eat meat at aU. Goat-flesh is quite good, 
indeed many people would not know it from mutton 
unless they were told what it was ; but in Mexico, 
as in. aii warm climates, the meat is invariably tough 
because it cannot be properly hung. Oh, the joy of 
tender beef and mutton after months of stringy, newly- 
killed foodl Could an5diiing taste more delicious than 
an English sirloin of beef, or an American chop ? 

As I am a warm advocate of riding astride for women, 
perhaps it may be well to describe wh};’ and how I came 
to adopt that mode. My first long , expedition was in 
Iceland, where on one occasion a girl and I accomplished 
a distance of 163 miles in three days and a fevr hours." 
This was in a land where there were no bridges, rivers had 
to be swum by the ponies, there were no roads, and rough 
paths and dangerous mountain passes formed the track. 
Such rides could never be accomplished on a side-saddle, 
whereas mounted astride the woman is no longer handi- 
capped, and provided she have equal strength with her 
male companion, can go where he goes, I belie\."e I was 
the first to advocate riding astride in book form ; the 
volmiie instituted that long war of controversy " Should 
Women Eide Astride ? ” in the Field and Daily Graphic 
in 1S90. Oh, how some of these dear people jumped on 
me for “ immodesty, indelicacy,” and oWer words of 
condemnation. To have written such sentiments was 
a crime, to have ridden in such style an offence against 
all propriety. Bnt I still live ! 

Later I adopted the same plan in Morocco, and, much to 
the surprise of my good friends, in Mexico — where they 
are barelj" accustomed to the fact of a woman mounting a 
horse at all, and certainly not on a mar/s saddle — yet I 
hope and trust I succeeded in riding down their prejudices. 

There is nothing new in sitting astride. Women who 
have to traverse long distances on horseback in foreign 
“ .A. Girl’s Ride in Iceland.” 
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countries invariably do so; indeed, :ever\' vcniian in 
England rode in this manner until side-saddles were in- 
troduced by Anne of Bohemia, wfe of Richard II., and 
many continued to ride across the saddle until a much 
later date. 

As a girl I followed the hounds, both fox and stag, on a 
side-saddle, in which position I rode from the time I was 
ser’-en years old ; therefore I have no prejudice against 
that fashion, and am perfectly aware that it lco].:s more 
elegant,, and one might add, more feminine on ordinary 
occasions. But, for purposes of travel, where rougii 
country has to be crossed, when eight or ten hours a day- 
are spent in the saddle, it is absolutely es^ntial for the 
comfort of both the w'oman and the horse that the former 
should ride astride. Riding man-fashion is far less 
tiring, the position is perfectly natural, and in no way 
injurious to health. It is also preferable, liecause the 
spine is not twisted. As women ride at the present 
moment, horses wdtli sore backs are unfortunately no 
rarity ; it is true these galls are caused by bad riding, 
still such things are more easily avoided by the use of 
a man’s saddle. A horse is sooner knocked up when 
ridden by a woman than a man, yet the latter is usually 
the heavier weight ; but then he is properly balanced. 

Then again, in mountainous districts where the animals 
have to clamber from one rocky prominence to another, it 
is positively unsafe to be seated on a side-saddle, and 
when the path leads round the edge of a precipice on the 
near side, should the horse stumble and fail, he naturally 
falls on top of his unfortunate rider, who has not the 
slightest chance of extricating'herself. There is no doubt 
abo!i.t it that sitting side-ways is absolutely dangerous 
for rough countiy work ; is injmious to a woman’s 
health, is always '^fatiguing, and besides, knocks up a 
mount much sooner than riding man-fashion. 

Havinv advocated that women should ride a.stride 
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for long distances, it may be v/eU to describe tlie kit 
v/Iiicli experience has proved to be the most useful. 
Ordinan* riding breeches and boots are absolutely in- 
dispensable, and if the country traversed be in any way 
tropical, brown boots are preferable, as they are not so 
heating to the feet. Thejr must be high, as insects bite, 
and thorns prick, and anyone who, has been in the Tropics 
knows that either can cause considerable suffering. 

Being so far attired for riding the difficulty centres 
in the skirt or habit. On most occasions it is impossible 
to carry anjdliing but the lightest luggage ; for instance, 
in tlie Mexican mountains everything had to be trans- 
ported by means of mules. Therefore, as one practically 
lives in one's riding dress, it is essential that riding-dress 
should be as comely as possible, something that will re- 
present a skirt in ordinary wear, and yet be practicable 
lor riding. I find closely-woven serge or whipcord the 
best materials, as these while light do not tear. Having 
selected the material it is not difficult to make the skirt 
It must be narrow, and gored for standing ; some six or ten 
inches from the ground does not look outrageously short, 
even at a luncheon party, and when mounted it comes 
down well over the instep. The skirt can fasten either 
at the back or in front, because in both places a large fold 
of the material is necessary to make the habit sit well ; 
the front is preferable. The material can be drawn per- 
fectly tight over the hips, but before and behind it must 
be full near the hem, and therefore must be folded in, 
two or three inches at the wffist. The back opening is 
lietter sewn securely so far down as the saddle (when the 
rider is seated), that is to say, about twelve inches from 
tlie waist belt . When riding the skirt falls loosely on both 
sides, and is kept from blowing about or getting out of 
].)lace by a couple of elastic straps inside each side piece, 
tlirough. which the legs pass. Its own weight and the 
width of the hem are capable of keeping it dowm even in a 
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strong wind. When mounted the rider from either side 
appears to be wearing a habit, and nobody can teil she 
is seated astride, unless immediately before or behind her. 

When oh, if the skirt is well cut and the pleats full, it 
falls into position by itself, and looks like an ordinary 
skirt, ]3ut in order to be more sure that it will remain 
closed when clambering about stony ruins or jumping 
over streams, it is well to have a couple of buttons about 
a foot apart to fasten both the back and front openings. 
These can be adjusted or undone in a moment, and when 
secured nobody can possiblj- tell that the wearer is not 
dressed in an ordinary skirt. 

To be more sure of keeping the habit in its place, when 
mounted an elastic band can be fastened from the back to 
the front of the skirt so tha.t it may not ride above, or 
over the seat of the saddle. 

A habit of this kind is very simple, and anyone can 
manufacture it out of an old skirt at home. I am per- 
fectly aware that a smart habit bodice would look better 
for Piccadilly, but in the wilds of Aztec ruins under hot 
Southern skies, a shirt was cooler, if not so becoming, 
and a sombrero more practical if not so smart as a top hat. 

It is hardly necessary to repeat the wnll-knowTi maxim 
that whatever exercise \ve may be taking it is advisable to 
wear light flannel rather than cotton, and this applies to 
riding as much as to anything else. Therefore, ye women 
travellers, before starting on long andfatiguiiig expeditions, 
lay these facts to heart, and remember that, as mentioned 
above, cross-riding is no novelty, that ladies in the old 
days mounted in that manner, that ah. native women who 
ride for business and not for pleasure invariably sit astride. 
My own experience only endorses the advisability and 
practicability of adopting this sensible and convenient 
style. 

Raiiche life is very interesting ; but it generally leads 
to little. After talking matters over with a number of 
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Englishmen, I found they seemed to be of opinion, that 
phj'sicaily it is a pure healthy life ; but mentally, an utter 
failure. It is existence in the present, but offers no future, 
ivien so situated cannot make enough money to save, 
and thus they become alienated from their families, from 
their country, and all home ties. For the first five years 
or so it is ail romantic and vdld; they ride and shoot, 
sleep in the open, forget top hats and dress clothes, and 
feel like heroes of romance and adventure. Freedom 
from conventionality has its charms at first, yet a few 
years later they long for that very conventionality, long 
to feel the necessity for vvearing a collar or having a shave, 
yearn to have a chat with a lad}', and to feel the gentle 
infiuence of the female sex. 

“I even long to hold a good woman’s hand,” a .man 
once said to me ; “ it elevates and refines a chap just to 
hold her hand ; it makes him tr}/* to be better than he is.” 

“ But,” as several men remarked, “ I do not feel it 
would be fair to marry. I should not care to take a wife 
from any but my own class of life, and it would be wTong 
to ask any lady to come to such isolation, such monotony 
and loneliness, as life on a ranche must prove to a woman. 
We have our work, and that often takes us away from 
home for days at a time ; it would not be right to ask 
a girl to stay alone in such a far away x->lace, without a 
soul to whom she can speak, or to take her with me to 
distant parts of the ranche, wto'e she would have to sleep 
in a waggon, or perhaps on the ground.” 

It is a difficult problem, this ranche life, and one which 
apparently affects men in different ways. Many take to 
drink ; some become reserved and almost morose ; others, 
on the other hand, have such a longing for human 
sympathy, that they cannot talk or hear enough when 
they meet a stranger. All, whatever their character, seem 
to become more chivalrous to women than men who live 
constantly in their midst, and cannot, apparently, do 
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vTion-gli for one of the gentler sex. They v^dli cook a. little 
siirprii-o tor her, boil warm water for her bath, gather 
jiowers and put them in her room, get up early to catcli 
i'jsii for breakfast, ride miles before daylight to fetch a 
pound of butter, collect wood and light a fire — not only 
rliink of a hundred little kindnesses, but actually do 
them, vvith all the grace of a courtier in the days when 
iaiighthood was in flower. It is r^ery sweet of them ; but it 
is a hard school in which they have learned, poor things. 

There are absolutely no women on the ranches. It was 
all very strange, alter being entertained at lunches, 
receptions and dinners by some of those great Women's 
Clubs in the States, after meeting literally hundreds of 
the brilliantly clever, smart women of America, to travel 
in ]\Iexico, and hardly ever see a female, not even a 
servant. 

There are not enough men to go round in England, and 
there are a dozen men to every woman in Mexico, so let me 
recoimueiid the possibilities of that country? to old maids. 

Probably the warmth of the climate does not make 
fatty matter a necessity, for, as we all know, the colder 
the laud, the more fat is required, hence the Esquimo’s 
love of blubber and oil. Anyway, butter is an almost 
unknown commodity, even in Mexico City. 

On the ranches there is no butter, because there are too 
many cows and too little milk. What butter there is iii 
the cities is simply awful. It is made without salt, is 
perfectty white, like lard, and if its tastelessness guarantees 
its purity, I am Goth enough to prefer it impure. At 
the liotels it is served for foreigners ; and actually, the 
American residents in the capital itself send to the United 
States for their table butter. In really Mexican homes it 
is seldom, seen. x\t their early coSee, they dip their roll, 
or sweet bread, into the liquid, and the same with the 
afternoon chocolate. 

T]ie native of Mexico is practically always an Indian, 
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while the high-class Mexican is a Spaniard, or of Spanish 
descent, the different characteristics of the two ra,ces 
being strongly marked. The cowboys of Mexico are. 
generally Indians. They are supplied with horses and 
swaddles by their masters, and the5r are usually paid about 
ten dollars (Mexican money = 20s.), a month, with food 
and lodging. Ever}^ ranche has a little shop where the 
hands can bu5/ things. Their chief requirements in this 
line — ^for from their ranche rations they eke out enough 
to support an entire family — are tobacco and hats. 
Large sums are spent on the hat, which often costs from 
twenty to thirty dollars, and is tiimmed with silver 
cord, embroidered on felt : however poor a man may be, 
he always saves up for his hat. In other respects, he 
and his family may be in rags ; but a fine head covering 
is considered a necessity . 

On their feet the natives wear a sort of sandal, without 
stockings,; but cowboys^ %vhen riding, wear boots in order 
to protect them from sun and thorns. Calico, prints, 
muslin for dresses, cloth for men’s clothes, coats, trousers, 
and blankets are all sold at the hacienda shop, and the 
goods charged to the cowboy’s account, which is usually 
overdrawn. 

The days of slavery are over ; nevertheless, on many 
of the native Mexican ranches there are still “ peons ” 
who are so bound that they cannot get away, and if they 
try to escape the master sends for them, and generally 
manages to evade the law, and insists on their return. 
The following facts show to what magnitude the “ peons 
system ” has grown. On one ranche in San Luis, wliere 
about a thousand persons are emploj^^ed, the total debt 
of the peons amounts to one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand dollars. Anyone bu.ying a ranche of tliis sort 
is obliged to purchase the peons’ debt, which practically 
means buying them as slaves. The law while prohibiting 
this system, practically encourages it. 
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I said just now that a cowboj?- earned about one pound 
sterling a month ; and alas, in the Southern States and in 
illexico there are hundreds of public school boys and 
UniAnrsity men earning that miserable sum, and only 
too glad to get it. To my personal knowledge, the 
saddest of lives are being dragged out on some of those 
ranches. One man, about twenty-eight years of age, 
told me Iris story, which brought tears to my eyes. 

“ My father was a clergyman in Yorkshire, who had 
nine children," he said ; " I was sent to a public school 
and the ’Varsity, and chose the army as my profession. 
I was the eldest, and the family cheese-parings were 
great to give me that education at all ; but I never 
stopped to think about the fact then. I went up as a 
’Varsity; candidate and failed. My father was very 
much distressed. 

" * Bob,’ he told me, ‘ I have not the money to pay 
for you again ; but if you promise to work this time my 
boy, and are certain to get through, I vill borrow it.’ 
He did so. I failed again. Poor old father 1 I realise 
now what the disappointment must have been to him ; 
I feel all the sorrow and suffering my mother must have 
endured while they were paying off that loan." 

He was a fine fellow, and I honoured him for the tear 
which he wiped away as he chokingly continued : — 

" Well, I had thrown away my chance ; I had played 
the fool, and to add to everything else, contracted debts. 
What was I to do? I, who had misused all the help 
that had been given me? A few pounds were some- 
how collected, and I was shipped off to Mexico. I had 
no profession, 1 knew nothing practical, nobody wanted 
rne. On the verge of starvation I was lucky enough 
to get a berth as a cowboy, and hei'e lam, after six years, 
earning £12 a year, and with very little prospect, so far 
as I can see, of ever doing any better. There is no future 
in it. The excitement is all gone after the first year. 
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My associates are illiterate — ^good fellows in tlieir wa}' 
—but this is merely existence, not life. 

'' Tliej/ send, me papers from home ; I am too tired 
even to read them. When the day’s work is over I get 
something to eat and tumble into my blanket, and with 
daylight I have to be up and out again. 

“ Fool, fool, fool that I was,” he exclaimed almost 
passionately, “ to turn aside from good chances at home, 
where I was surrounded by love, relinemeiit and .learn- 
ing, and chuck my life to the winds as I hav'e 
done.” 

Poor fellow! My heart ached for him, and yet his 
case is only one of hundreds in a like position. 

Then, again, I met a man wFo used to drink hard in a 
London office, besides doing other evil things. He was 
shipped off to Mexico. 

“ On my honour,” said he, ‘‘ I have never once taken 
a drop too much since, I am no teetotaller, that seemed 
cowardly, but I’m sober, and getting on well in conse- 
quence. My folly at home killed my mother ; I realise 
it all now it is too late, and no future success can ever 
make me an inwardly happy man. The world may 
smile, may forgive and forget, but I find one can never 
forget one's own sins.” 

Poor fellow. The iron had eaten into his soul. .Re- 
morse is bitter, but he was doing his best, and the kindly 
hand of time may help him to be happy again some 
day. To have conquered sin is finer than never to .have 
met temptation. But a truce to moralizing. 

Writing of horses and a round-up reminds me of a 
funny little incident which occurred in Nerv York. I 
had not long been in the States, and was in Fifth Avenue 
one afternoon, when it began to rain. I had on mV 
Irest hat, aird was carrying no umbrella. Tuiming into 
the doorway of a shop, I w?aited some minutes for a calj, 
there being no tramcars in that particular .street— -fire 
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only really peaceful street in New York, where life is 
spent hanging on to a strap. 

No cab passed, so I walked up to the counter of a 
draggisPs, to find, to my surprise, a series of taps and 
other queer arrangements that looked like American 
drinks. Turning to the young man behind the counter, 
I said : — 

“ Do you think I could get a hansom cab here ? ” 

'' No, ma’am," he rejoined civilly ; “ but Til mix 
370U a ' tlorse’s Neck,’ ’’ and at once proceeded to do 
so, that being the latest “ soft drink.’’ 

Are drug stores prophetic ? Iced drinks on one side, 
and medicines on the other 1 The term, “ soft drink," 
for non-intoxicants is as quaint as that expressive : — 
“ Have a smile ? ’’ meaning a drink of a more fier}^ 
nature. 

It was at a ranche that I first experienced a Mexican 
“ norther." Nothing in the world is more horrible. It 
IS " awful," in the true sense of that often misused word. 
A London or Chicago fog brings despair to the house- 
wife when it arrives just before a dinner-party, and 
turns her brightly shining silver yellow ; but a smoky fog 
is a mere bagatelle when compared with a real Mexican 
“ norther." 

It had been very hot for a couple of days — between 
eighty and ninety degrees in the shade in November ; 
the air, however, was heavily laden with moisture, like, 
a Turkisli Ixith. Everyone, therefore, predicted a 

nortlier,’’ and everyone, alas ! was right. 

First the wind got up— -from the north, of course ; 
the air grew more and more chilly, until it swept over 
tliose vast plains of Texas, like an arctic blast. The 
veind increased in force as the atmosphere became colder. 
All tills was endurable — one could, bear a terribly cold 
iviudy storm— but tlui wind had a companion, and that 
\va.s the ihist. Usually a ranche is all dust ; the grass is 
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in plots and patches, between which lie acres — thousands 
and thousands of them — composed of sand and prickly 
j)eaTs. Once, the norther sets in, all the dust gets loose, 
and uhirls and hurtles about in a storm which defies 
description. 

It was my fate, alas ! to drive twelve miles in such 
a gale. Under other circumstances, we could easily 
have accomplished the distance in three hours, but we 
took four and a half. Gates had to be opened, and a 
big man could only with difficulty re-sliut them ; every 
moment it seemed as if the coach must be blown over. 
Eyes, nose, month, ears, were choked with dust — ^hard, 
sharp, cutting, sand}?' dust--aiid by the time we reached 
home, my raven locks were grey. People are said to have 
goiie white in one night ; I accomplished that feat in 
a few hours. Tliink of it ! Think of long hair and 
sandy grit — even my eyebrows and eyelashes were 
white, while my face was so yellow and begrimed, that 
I hardly recognised myself in the mirror from which I 
had to remove a dusty coating before I could see in it 
at all. 

Those dust-storms, and consequent head washings in 
a basin, were terribly trying to the temper, and I always 
looked forward to the day when I should reach Mexico 
City, and enjoy the delights of a hairdresser’s douche. 
It seems impossible, but it is nevertheless trae, that 
np-to-date, smart and fashionable as that city uil- 
doubtedty is, there is no lady’s coiffeur from end to end 
of the town. 

On arrival I asked a friend where I could find one; 
he promptly replied : 

There is not such a thing.” 

” Then what on earth do the Mexican ladies do ? ” 1 
enquired, 

“ I think Lliey have their hair wushed at jK.>m(;! Ijy 
their maids,” answered he. 
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" But I have no maid, and at present no home ; what 
is to happen to me ? ” 

He finally promised to find someone, and accordingly 
the^ following day, as an'anged, “el peluquero duly 
arrived at the appointed hour. I smiled upon him, 
and he smiled upon me, and we proceeded amicably 
to a basin. The conversation was necessarily limited, 
for I had not theii been long in Mexico, and Spanish 
was his only language. It took a vast amotmt of per- 
suasion to get the gentleman to rinse my hair sufficiently, 
in spite of my determined cry of “ Encore agua.""* 

At last that difficulty was got over, and we had become 
quite friendly when he began to rub. It must be owned 
that fine hair which is long enough to sit upon, is difficult 
to wash and easy to tangle. The gentleman did not 
succeed in drying my head to ray satisfaction, but in 
spite of many efforts, I could not make him understand. 
At last a bright idea struck me, remembering dry cham- 
pagne was called “ sec,” I might try the word upon the 
barber. Accordingly I said : 

“ Non sec.” 

“ Si, Senora,” replied he, for I had hit the right nail 
on the head, seco being the Spanish word, so there was 
some assodaiion between dry champagne and my 
hair. 

So far so good, but when the time came for him to 
d(,',part, not yet fefling quite satisfied about ray tresses, 
\vlnch wei-e scarcely so dry as I thought they ought to 
b(^, I ke])t a towel over my shoulders, put a chair with 
its Ixick to the balcony, and proceeded t(j sit in the 
glorious sunshine, to let the I’ays of that wai'ming orb 
penetrate where' the towel could not. The barber 
daiKU'd al)ont, he talked Volubly. I only shook my 
h<'ad, for f could not nndexstand. He became more 
and mi.>re excited, he patted me on the back, expkuned 
manv Uiings about “ sol” and “ sombra,” but I could 
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only imagine the man had gone suddenly mad, so per- 
sistently sat drying my hair. 

At last he departed. About a quarter of an hour 
later, when I was just thinking of retiring from my 
sunny corner, a knock came at my door. 

" May I come in ? ” queried the voice of the friend 
who had sent the barber. 

“ I will try and be ready in a few minutes," I replied, 
“ but my hair is down.” 

" I laiow it is,” he answered, “ that is why I have 
come. I must come in.” 

This was surprising, but before I had time to say any 
more he opened the door, and with an agonised expres- 
sion, exclaimed : 

“ Please get out of the sun at once.” 

‘‘ What do you mean ? ” I asked, more perplexed 
than ever at his apparent agitation. 

“The barber came round to my office and told me 
you insisted on sitting in the sun with a damp head, 
that no words of his could persuade you to do otlier- 
wise, and as he was sure you would die of fever, he 
begged me to come and rescue you from the jaws of 
death.” 

This idea of the danger of exposing a wet head to 
the sun’s rays, universally prevails in Mexico, .■i tj-'f;:.-'! 

Such were my subsequent experiences : meantime I 
tried, after the dust storm, to pour water out of the jug 
— out came a yellow fluid ; the water was entirely coated 
with debris, the basin was a mass of sand, the toilet 
table was quite yellow, and when I lifted a brush, its 
shape remained clearly imprinted below. The sponge 
was full of grit — a sort of sandy grit that hurt ; even the 
tooth-brush had not escaped. No words can describe 
the horrors of it all. A “ norther ” gets under the 
doors and through the cracks of the windows, and even 
after washing and tidying up, when one eventually goes 
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to bed weary and exhausted, ’tis but t<') find the pillow 
and sheets all full of sand. 

Fortunately, these “northers" are not very frequent, 
but several occur each winter, when nothing escapes 
their touch, and on a ranche, with miles and miles of 
sand stretching in every direction, they are enough to 
]3reak any housekeeper’s heart. They fill her kitchen, 
lier pots, her sitting-room and her ornaments with sand, 
ruin her clothes, and everything she most values, poor 
soul. Only washing materials and wickerwork furniture 
are really practical articles for use, anything more 
dainty can be destroyed by a “ norther ” in an hour. 

That experience, repeated later in various degrees, 
was one which might surely be numbeied with black 
fogs, snakes, mosquitoes and moths, among the plagues 
of this earth. 


CHAPTER 1\. 


LIFE ON A PRIVATE CAR. 

W HAT could be more delightful, after eight or nine 
nights spent in these barbarous Pullman railway 
cars of the States, surrounded by snoring humanity, 
than to be invited to pass a few days in a private rail- 
way coach belonging to the General Manager of an 
important line. 

A room, think of it, actually a room, and all to myself ! 
No upper and lower berths turned up by day, or pulled 
down by night, no conductors or darkie porters con- 
tinually passing in and out ; but a real bedroom to myself 
and the run of a whole car. Oh, the joy of those private . 
cars, in several of which I spent many happy weeks in 
Mexico. 

Let me first describe my chamber. It was twelve 
feet by seven — as big as a ship’s cabin, and quite as con- 
venient, with far more height and much more air, as it 
boasted three nice windows, to say nothing of ventilators 
in the roof. There was a double bed, with splendid 
springs and the downiest of pillows, beneath which wore 
large commodious drawers. High up' aliove the lied 
was a shelf a foot wide, on which many things could lie 
stowed. Then there was a small hanging wardrobe 
between the bed and the door, with a large mirror set 
into its frame. Imagine a cheval glass in a private car. 
To such luxury are these homes on wheels brought 
nowadays. 
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A wash-hand stand, with dressing-table attached 
and drawers underneath, a seat and an armchair, com- 
pleted the furniture; yet in spite of this splendour 
there was room to turn round, breathe and feel a veri- 
table queen. 

The car itself w'as a full-sized Pullman ; at one end 
was the sitting-room, containing four lovely armchairs 
covered in pale green silk brocade, to match the window- 
curtains, and a couple of sofas that could be made into 
beds when necessary, a writing-table, and several shelves, 
while all the back was glass to form what is called an 
“ observation car,” with a balcony beyond, and as a 
private car is always at the rear of a train, the view of 
the country was magnificent. 

Beyond this drawing-room, a couple of bed-rooms 
(similar to that previously described), and^ a lavatory 
opened off the passage ; then came the kitchen, where 
a darkie cook concocted most delicious dishes, while, 
at the end of the corridor, was the dining-room. What 
more could mortal man desire than to travel for a time 
in such a car, being shunted at desirable spots, and while 
leaving it by day, feeling it was always waiting to offer a 
home at night, one in which packing and unpacking were 
unnecessary. Only those who have travelled thousands 
of miles in a few weeks, with constant stoppages, changing 
hotels and Pullman “.sleepers,” can realise the blissful- 
ness of life on a private car. 

Many rich people wlio travel about a good deal have 
their own private-- car, which, at a cost of from fifteen to 
twenty first-class tickets, can be hooked on to any train. 
If there be a party of half-a-dozen, the expense is not as 
great as would at first appear. 

The hotels in Mexico are so bad as a rule, that the 
nicest way to travel about is in a private car. This 
saves hotel bills, endless ’buses and cabs for luggage, as 
well as that constant packing and unpacking which 
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wearies the soul and sorely tries the temper of the 

best-regulated ” traveller. 

Fifteen first-class tickets must be taken in order to 
hire a car. Suppose the tickets be from the frontier 
to Mexico City ; that car, if so desired, may dally for 
weeks on the way; the fifteen tickets allow that, and 
the hire is fifty dollars, or £5 a day. Now if there be six 
or eight people in the party it will be readily seen that 
the rent with extra tickets is not very dissimilar to the 
hotel charges. A cook and porter accompany the car, 
and arrangements can be made by which the former 
undertakes to feed the party at so much per head. The 
darkies cook, wait, and discharge all their duties sur- 
prisingly well. 

Two or three months can be spent most happily in 
Mexico in this manner, an occasional trip awaj^ from the 
car for a night or two into the wilder regions is all that 
is necessary. By this luxurious means the traveller 
takes his house along with him. 

Montorey, my first halt, is one of the chief business 
towns of Mexico. It is situated in the north, where 
American and English influence is much felt. Still in 
spite of chimneys and manufactories it remains a 
strangely primitive place. Flat-roofed houses remind 
one of the East ; yellow, blue, pink, or white-washed 
walls with green shutters announce a sultry clime ; a 
splendid palm, mimosa, castor-oil or banana tree whis- 
pers that one is nearing the tropics, and behind the 
town stands a fine range of hills. 

The better houses have iron bars before the windows ; 
this is to prevent stealing, for the windows are kept 
constantly open. 

An English resident told me one night, when asleep, 
he dreamed a dream, and in that dream he thought his 
bed-clothes were slipping away. Suddenly something 
seemed to jerk, and he woke in a fright to find his sheets 
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and blankets disappearing between the iron bars of 
liis \vind(nv ! Even iron bars won’t stop Mexican 
thieves, who have a clever way , of fixing a hook at the 
end of a pole, and so manage to confiscate odds and 
ends on which they have set their hearts. 

The roads of Monterey are paved with red bricks ; 
but these bricks are cemented together, and not loose, 
as in the quaint little island of Borkum, in the North 
Sea — the only other place where I have seen brick roads, 
and the one spot on earth from which Jews are banished. 

I noticed several queer stone rings on my way from 
the station, and on asking what they were, the railway 
official who kindly acted as my guide replied : — “ They 
are wells. People make a well first, and if they strike 
water proceed to build up their house. 

This is sound wisdom, no doubt, nevertheless half-a- 
dozen wells look rather strange to the uninitiated. 

It was a cold morning as we drove from the station, 
and all the natives were wrapped in their blankets, 
liow picturesque they looked, with their big hats and 
flowing coverings of every shade and hue. Like vultures 
they stormed the railway carriage, touting for everything 
under the sun, and all of them talking at once. 

Tram-cars, drawn a couple of sad-looking mules, 
had taken the place of the swift electric trams of the 
North, and the natural indolence of a Southern people 
was noticeable after the bustle of Chicago or New York. 

At Monterey I saw the Guggenheim smelting works, 
one of half-a-dozen large smelters at present in regular 
work. Monterey promises hereafter to be the great busi- 
ness centre of Mexico, and judging from the numbers of 
Americans, English and Germans already settled in the 
place — ^whicli boasts 73,000 inhabitants— it is almost 
as cosmopolitan as Chicago, to which prosperous town 
Mexicans ambitiously liken it. - 

In Monterey, there are good houses and fine buildings 
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almost side by side with the most terrible native huts. 
The men working in some of the large factories live in 
hovels built of bamboo reeds, which are often so small 
and low that a man cannot stand upright in his own 
home. They look like gipsy tents, and yet the tenants 
are content to live in them year after year. A tha.tcli 
oi palm leaves lets in the rain, bamboo walls admit the 
wind, and the floor is mother earth. If a man possess 
a pig he is considered wealthy, and that pig shares his 
home, if he have a bed he is much to be envied, for 
old sacks thrown on the bare ground form the Indian’s 
usual couch. In the middle of the hut — which prob- 
ably measures twelve feet by eight— is his cooking- 
stove, made by placing two or three bricks on the 
ground, and the smoke issuing therefrom finds its way 
out between the palm leaves, which in the same manner 
let the rain in. 

The family possessions consist of a square tin can — 
which originally held oil — and is universally used for 
hot water, or for washing the clothes of the family or 
even for cooking in a large way. There is always a 
stone trough on four legs — metate — ^so named from the 
lava rock of which it is made, and this is used for grinding 
the Indian corn which the housewife makes into tortillas. 
She sits on her heels in true native fashion, and rubs 
a small roller up and down until she has ground the 
corn. This, with water, she makes into dough, takes 
a small quantity in her hand, pats it out flat until it is 
the size of a plate and very thin, then she puts it into 
an iron pan and bakes it over the fire, thus preparing 
the staple food of the family. A brown bean known as 
frijoles is also largely used. Two or three artistic- 
looking pottery jars complete the list of worldly goods, 
and thus one can see that these people are literally 
so poor that they could not possibly be poorer and yet 
keep body and soul together. Their little straw huts 
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may be covered with lovely purple convolvulus, known 
as “morning glory/’ and a cat or a hen may bring 
gaiety or an occasional egg to their home. 

They cannot read or \wite, they do not know how 
to think ; all they want is food and shelter, and so their 
animal existence continues year in, year out. Bjdrnson, 
the great Norwegian writer, says that an agricultural 
labourer is happier with his spade than the literary man 
with his pen. If this be true, and mere animal existence 
a joy, the native Mexican has surely reached Elysium. . 

Scarcity of labour is one of the crying evils of Mexico. 
The country is sparsely populated, only about fifteen 
millions, and although prolific (eight is quite a usual 
number of children to be born in a family), more than 
half of them die in infancy. Tortille^ and pulque are 
hardly proper food and drink for a baby, yet on such 
diet are they nourished by their ignorant parents, the 
resulting infant mortality being appalling. Medical 
men in Mexico will haru to enforce more attention to the 
laws of health, food and sanitation. It is not want of 
proper medicine or surgery, it is ignorance of nature’s 
teaching that produces this enormous death-rate among 
native children. 

Another cause of dearth of labour is that the Mexican 
Indian has no ambition. There is a hopeless apathy 
about him. He never tries to save money ; he sees 
no comfort in independence, cares for nothing higher 
than the position and circumstances in which he was 
born. Some few men have risen to position and wealth ; 
luit even their example does not inspire the multitude , 
Mexicans are able to live on little. A large employer of 
labour told me that his greatest difficulty w^as to get the 
men to work comemdively. To encourage this he pays 
higher wages to those men who will work twenty days 
in a month, but, even with this inducement, the majority 
prefer idleness ; not more than seven per cent, avail 
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themselves of his offer. Many employers of labour 
testify that, as a rule, they gain nothing by advancing 
the rate of wages, because the generality of men will 
only work long enough in any one week to secure suffi- 
cient for their pressing needs during that particular 
week. They never think of the future, so long as they 
have a few cents in their pockets, and will loll about 
or gamble at the roulette tables until that small sum is 
exhausted. 

•Thus one sees that scarcity of labour, briefly stated, 
arises from — 

(i.) The want of population. 

(3.) Lack of ambition. 

So enormously have the industries of Mexico increased 
since the introduction of railways, that the population 
cannot supply sufficient labour. This does not mean 
that it would be of any use for any odd Englishman 
to imagine a field of action is w^'niting for him, for he 
could not live on the wages given, except for skilled 
labour, and skilled labour finds a market in almost all 
lands ; but it does mean that outside work has to be 
procured, and from China and Japan comes the supply. 
The Chinese are no longer allowed to settle in the United 
< States ; but they may go into Mexico, for which purpose 
they come through America “in bond"; i.e., they 
are put into cars in San Francisco, a Government Official 
travels with them, and are only let loose w'hen they reach 
Mexican soil. Every fortnight or so a coach laden with 
fifty or a hundred of these Chinese passes through the 
States ; the door is kept locked during the whole journey. 
These emigrants are chiefly employed at the mines, 
where there are wffole settlements of them. 

It is these mines which promise so great a future for 
Mexico. 

It was on a fine November day in 1900, that Mr. 
Lorenzo Johnson, the delightful General Manager of 
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the International Railway, picked me up in his private 
coach, the “Sabinas.” My introduction to him came 
from Colonel Aldace Walker, Chairman of the Atcheson, 
Topeka, Sante Fe Railway, one of the most delightful 
friends I have in America. Alas ! I should rather say, 
‘‘had,” for Colonel Walker died suddenly only a few 
days after I sailed for England. My last Sunday in 
New York was spent with him and his family. 

_ The day was an eventful one, for it chanced to be the 
inauguration of; General Porfirio Diaz, as President of 
the Mexican Republic for the sixth time, and was 
consequently kept as a holiday, and day of rejoicing. 

Electing a President seems a vexy different affair in 
Mexico from what it is in the United States. In the 
latter country I witnessed the frenzied excitement 
over the re-election of McKinley (October, 1900), when 
over one hundred thousand of the most respected 
citizens of New York formed themselves into a proces- 
sion, and marched through the city. In order to show 
the country that the wealth of America was ready to 
support McKinley against the democratic oratory and 
socialistic tendencies of Bryan and his party, this body — 
calling themselves the “ sound money men ” — ^turned 
out in force. They were really the Conservative party 
of America, if anyone dare apply such a term to men 
born in a Republic. 

For five miles, in pouring rain, from early morning 
till late in the evening, that marvellous procession toiled 
along Broadway. It was, indeed, a strange sight to 
see these elderly millionaires, mnbrella in hand, wading 
through mud and mire, each waving his flag on high 
to show his support of McKinley, the man under whose 
sway America advanced so enormously. What a 
wonderful country it is. With the yells of a Chicago 
mob still in my ears, uttered when the news of McKinley's 
re-election was known, the lack of interest in Mexico 
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over an election struck me as particularly strange. UTie 
fundamental laws of the country provide universal 
suffrage, it is true ■ but it has never been exercised, 
and the President is re-elected by his political following. 
The ordinary rancheros and cowboys know nothing 
about the election until they hear it is over, when they 
just nod and say nothing. As far as they personally 
are concerned, it appears of no consequence whatever."’- 

The President, General Diaz, is a great Dictator, who 
began his career as a revolutionist. The day, howe^^er, 
on which this marvellous potentate — the greatest and 
wisest despot of modem times, whose acquaintance 1 
was fortunate enough to make later — stakes his vote 
of office, all the folk in every town make merry. In 
Monterey, where I chanced to be, there was a sham 
fight, and a very interesting fight it proved. 

My host, Mr. Johnson, fetched me from the hotel, 
where a brick floor, many panes of glass missing from 
my window, and no latch whatever on my door, had 
not impressed me with the comfort of Mexican hotels 
in general. Little did I guess wffien I started in the 
“ Sabinas ” of all the wonders in store for me, the endless 
private cars, special trains or steamboats that were to 
be my lot. In my wildest dreams I could not have 
hoped that the President of Mexico would prove such a 
friend, that Governors of States would entertain me so 
royally, or that troops of soldiers would escort me 
through the mountains, yet all these marvelloxis things 
happened. 

After driving to the station yard where the car stood 
awaiting our arrival, we sallied forth to see the soldiers 
assembled close by. There was nowhere to sit, and as 
standing is tiring, I ventured to suggest that we. should 
get on the roof of one of the covered-in “box’' cars, 
standing close at hand. My companion smiled at the 

* All was changed in 1910, as will be found in the Appendix. 
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idea, and remarked that the only way up was by means 
of the iron steps fixed in the side, which the railway 
men use. 

" I don’t mind,” I replied, and accordingly we climbed 
to the top of the freight car of the International Railway, 
where a splendid view of the sham fight rewarded i-ts 
for our pains. 

In front, on an open space of ground, both infantrj^ 
and cavalry were assembled ; the men were small in 
size, though tidy in appearance ; but they seemed to 
know their work well, and the charge of the cavalry 
was particularly exciting. 

Soldiers in Mexico are often recruited from the pilsons. 
It is a curious arrangement, but a fact nevertheless. 
Tliose gaol-birds make good soldiers, and being under 
supervision are unable to get into further mischief, 
while being utilised to serve their country. 

The grim old chain of mountains must have smiled at 
this sham fight, if it remembered the valiant and bloody 
deeds of 1846, when Mexican troops, posted along the 
low ridge overlooking the valley, were assailed by the 
American army from the plains below, and utterly 
routed. 

After a delightful little dinner we set sail— no, that 
term will hardly do, despite the American cry, " all 
aboard ” — so we \rill merely say that after being 
“ switched on ” to the night train bound for Durango- 
some four hundred miles distant, with a rise of nearly 
five thousand feet — away we went. 

For the first time in my experience of railway cars, I 
managed to sleep fairly well, although the stoppages 
invariably woke me with a jerk, reminding me — despite 
my private room and capacious bed — that I was still on 
the track. 

About breakfast-time we reached Torreon, where the 
International and Mexican Central Lines intersect. 
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Torreon is not famous for anything in particular, hut 
since the advent of the railroad, it is growing at won- 
derful speed into a commercial and manufacturing town. 
It was Sunday, and though still early, about two hundred 
and fifty idlers in bright-coloured blankets were loitering 
about. Chinese with their pigtails were '' en evidence,’' 
and the general " doke far niente ” air of a southern 
clime prevailed. What gay colouring, what an Orienta,] 
scene ! The women were carrying pitchers on their 
heads, the men large baskets of fruit. Each man had 
a little trestle in his hand, and before a probable cus- 
tomer he fixed his table, and dexterously lifting the 
large basket from his head, placed it thereon. Here 
were vendors of hats and baskets, besides people whose 
chief excitement in life is to hang about a . railway 
station. It is a “ rendez-vous ” just as the hall of a 
large American hotel is used as a business meeting 
place, much to the amazement of the Britisher, who on 
first entering to engage a room finds dozens and dozens 
of men standing about and all talking loudl5r. 

The crowds at Torreon surprised me, but I found they 
were an ordinary occurrence at every station in Mexico. 
In most towns there is only one daily passenger train in 
and out, and the inhabitants flock eagerly to see that 
train come in, just as folk at Dover or Calais turn out on 
a rough day to witness the arrival of the poor sea-sick 
passengers. The peons will idle about for hours, waiting 
for the train if it happen to be late. A smoke, a chat, 
and a loll at the station, are “ ^ la mode” in Mexico. 

Blind musicians appear at every stopping place. 
Either there must be an exceptionally large number of 
blind folk in the land of Montezuma, or else all who 
are thus afflicted make a point of appearing on the 
station platforms, where they warble to the accompani- 
ment of violin, guitar or mandoline, the instrument 
being often home-made. 
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Indians are certainly mnsical. It is, of course, their 
own native music they love— sad and doleful, as most 
native music is wont to be ; but they will sing and play 
for hours on the slightest provocation. 

Torreon was far more Mexican than Monterey; the 
foreign element which has crept into the latter town, 
was hardly noticeable at aU, though many modern 
houses of brick and stone, two floors high, have been 
erected since the introduction of the railway. The 
houses, however, are mostly one storey with no window 
to the street, only large wooden doors, which when 
opened admit light. This arrangement is universal in 
Mexico ; the smaller houses never have windows, and 
the door is the only available opening. It was extra- 
ordinary to notice among the poorer people the systematic 
avoidance of light and air. The door admits both, in a 
minor degree, but at night, when that aperture is shut, 
neither can enter. This led me to remark another thing. 
The Mexican Indian simply shrivels up in the cold ; 
he is always poorly clad, and once the temperature 
falls he falls with it, and instead of bustling about to 
try and get warm, he simply sits down and shivers. 
A “ norther ” absolutely paralyzes him, not because 
of the dust which strikes hoiTor to any creature accus- 
tomed to cleanliness, but on account of the sharp cutting 
wind which accompanies it. His dark skin seems 
literally to tmii pale ; he refuses to work — indeed, he 
cannot, for cold petrifies him. 

What a surprise the railway development of the last few 
years must have been to the native. The Mexican Cen- 
tral runs over 2,1^2 miles of country, and the Mexican 
National 1,120, besides which there are several other lines 
of considerable length.* At first the native exhibited 

* There were 24,430 kilometres of railway in 1910. The “National 
Railways of Mexieo ” control half of this, the Government holding the 
majority of the shares. 
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fear when he saw an engine, then stood open-mouthed, 
and finally availed himself of the train, as the numerous 
passengers in the third-class carriages prove. 

There are curious laws in some countries in connection 
with railway affairs. One of the odd features of raihvay 
operations in. Mexico is that train officials are promptly 
arrested and imprisoned in cases of personal injury to 
anyone on the track, even wdien their innocence is 
apparent. The stupidity of the native, however, is ap- 
palling. Not only will he walk along the station track 
—which has no platform — he will lie under the cars for 
shade, and so universal is this habit, and so many heads 
have consequently been chopped off, that the railway 
officials have actually to search the sidings and rout out 
these people before the cars can be started. 

Humboldt, when he visited Mexico, said it would be 
possible to lay railroads all over the countr}^ and extra- 
ordinary as the idea then seemed in so mountainous a 
land, his prophecy is being fulfilled. The average speed, 
including stoppages, is about thirty miles an hour, which 
is wonderful when one remembers the high grades often 
passed over at such places as the approach to Zacatecas, 
the descent from Esperanza to Orizaba, or from San Luis 
Potosi to Pascon, on the Tampico division of the Central 
Railway, or from Puebla to Oaxaca, each of which has a 
four per cent, grade. On the other hand it must be re- 
membered that miles and miles and hundreds of miles of 
rail in Mexico run through perfectly flat valleys, where 
the expenses of building, maintaining and working are 
comparatively small. 

It is strange in such a mountainous land to find so 
many perfectly flat valleys. One is led to suppose, 
especially from the sandiness of the soil, that millions of 
years ago they were vast inland seas. At any rate, these 
flat valleys have proved of enormous service in making 
railways, for sometimes twenty or thirty miles of perfectly 
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straight track without any grade is found. When the 
line has to cross the mountains, and rise ten tliousand 
feet, as it often does, the engineering displayed is amazing. 

I said on a former page that one of the great wants of 
Mexico was labour ; another great want — ^in the north at 
least — is water. This does not mean that there is no 
water, on the contrary, there is plenty in the wrong place 
— rivers and lakes are numerous ; but there are also vast 
areas where neither lake nor river is to be found ; there- 
fore when the heavy rains come from May to October, 
they are usually wasted, for lack of storage. Without 
water there can be no life. The subject of irrigation is, 
however, at present much to the fore, and a great deal is 
now being done to supply this much-needed commodity, 
especially in Southern Mexico. If well irrigated much of 
the waste desert land of Northern Mexico could be made 
profitable. The railways are there ; but enterprise to 
thoroughly irrigate the land, and turn it to agricultural 
account, is still lacking.* 

With labour, water and fuel, Mexico would soon be- 
come a veritable paradise. 

* This has been enormously improved in the last ten years. 




CHAPTER V. 


A PEEP AT A COCK-FIGHT. 

A COCK-FIGHT, termed Los Gallos, is a veiy 
favourite amusement. Up to 1870 we had cock- 
fights in England, although they were actually forbidden 
by Act of Parliament in 1849. They could never have 
been so picturesque, hov'ever, as one of these entertain- 
ments in Mexico, where every hat or blanket of the 
spectators has its especial colour and its charm. 

On Sunday morning the cock-fights begin ; then there 
is a pause for dinner and the usual siesta — every man, 
woman and child sleeps in Mexico from one to three — and 
about four o'clock the fray recommences. On driving up 
to the cock-pit a curious spectacle met our eyes. In the 
centre of an open space was an arena, probably a little 
more than eight yards in diameter, fenced in by a hoarding 
some three feet high. Round this circus-like arrangement 
were tiers and tiers of seats, occupied by about a couple 
of hundred men. Nearly all of them wore the enormous 
Mexican hat of straw or felt, and the majority sported a 
bright blanket as the day was chilly. Overhead — to 
keep off the expected sun — a sheet was hung, which gave 
a certain shadow' to the scene and made the snap-shots 
failures. 

We climbed up a ladder-lilce stair, and three rough - 
looking Mexican Indians, wdth innate politeness, vacated 
their seats, being evidently entertained at the advent of 
an Englishwoman. 
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The cock-fight in Durango was a strange and interesting 
sight. Below, in the arena, were twenty-eight men with 
as many cocks. Now a good cock, be it understood, is 
an expensive luxury, for while an ordinary one will cost 
about 12 dollars, a really good game cock of weight, 
breed, and coming from a strain of fighters, will fetch 
50 dollars (Mexican), or £5 in English money. Many of 
the best cocks are imported from the United States, 
but when bred in Mexico, Japanese hens are generally 
used. 

Some of the birds in the arena were beautiful; of 
various sorts and kinds, several game birds being among 
them ; but they all seemed to be large and in fine plumage. 
Each bird had a leather cuff round his foot, to which he 
was secured by a string. Some of the cocks were standing 
about, and all crowed cheerily in turn, while their owners 
caressed and stroked them. At one end of the ring a sort 
of major-domo sat with a box before him ; he was 
apparently the umpire, and had something to do with 
the betting, which soon became fast and furious, the 
sums staked varying from 25 cents to 100 dollars. 

After a great deal of talk and general fuss, the ring 
was cleared. The cocks were taken to the side to be 
weighed, just as jockeys are weighed-in before a race. 
Only two men remained, a gentlemanly-looking person 
with his cock under his arm, and a regular old beggar — 
judging by his appearance — also with his bird. Then the 
mysterious case in front of the umpire was opened, and 
lo, it contained the implements of war. In rows inside 
the case were thin, cruel-looking knives, with an upward 
bend, almost like a scythe. They were four or five 
inches long, and very sharp in the blade. Each man 
had chosen his spur or knife, its length varying accord- 
ing to the weight of the cock, and he now proceeded to 
attach it to his bird's foot. Apparently they adjusted a 
leather band round the right foot into which the end of 
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the. blade was stuck. They then proceeded to bind the 
blade most securely to the back claw with string. 

Having arranged this horrible weapon to their satisfac- 
tion, they put a leather shield over to protect it till the 
right moment arrived ; the spur was fixed to the right 
foot, and curved upwards. At a given signal the shield 
was removed, the President of the ring stepped into the 
middle of the arena, and drew three lines with his stick 
in the sand. At either side a man immediately crouched 
with his cock, sitting usual native fashion on his heels. 
He held his bird till its head was almost up to the middle 
line, and within a few inches of the beak of the rival cock. 
Up to that time the cocks had been most placid, then; 
as if by magic, up ruffled the feathers of both. Their 
owners drew them apart, and again faced them together. 
Twice this was done, each time more feathers ruffling 
up, and the second time their beaks opening in anger. 
Immediately each man spat upon his cock's head for 
luck, after which the birds were let loose, the proprietors 
stepping quickly back. Like furies, in a second the two 
cocks went for each other ; jumping right up into the 
air, they seemed to fight off their feet. One moment of 
deadly combat, and the cock belonging to the richer 
man lay dead. It was not really horrible, for it was 
almost instantaneous, and a far more merciful ending 
than the slaughter of an ordinary chicken for table use. 
This cock fought for two or three seconds for his life, 
and perished in the excitement of the fray with all his 
sporting instincts aroused ; thus he valiantly died on 
the battlefield ! If cock-fights always ended so quickly 
and mercifully there would be nothing cruel in them ; 
but, unfortunately, this is not always the case. One 
combat was enough for me, I had seen all I wanted — 
the ring, the enthusiasm of the spectators, the pluck of 
the birds, and had luckily witnessed a practical!}^ painless 
ending, so I went away. Alas ! Horrors of endless cuts 
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and hacks, and long drawn out tragedies sometimes 
occur at such contests, when the birds lie bleeding and 
panting, and yet struggle to rise again, for they say a 
cock fights even after he is dead. 

Mexicans have an ingenious way of sending fighting 
cocks by train. They take a piece of board about five 
feet long and a foot wide. Then they buj?" the very 
cheapest sombreros (hats) they can get. They double 
the brims together to form a basket, and put Mr. Cock 
inside. His feet go down into the head part ; his tail 
sticks out at one end and his head at the other, while 
the two flaps of the brim meet over his back and keep 
his feathers from ruffling, and the edges are nailed to the 
board. Three or four cocks will travel on one board : 
they look like so many basket hats fixed like the rungs 
of a ladder on the board, until one sees a cock's head 
projecting at one end of each hat and his tail lit the other. 
Their heads hardly look like cocks', because they are 
shorn of their combs, which are always given to the birds 
to eat for luck, and while still bleeding from the operation 
they swallow the dainty morsel. These combs are cut 
off so that their adversaries may not have some nice pro- 
jecting objects at which to aim. 

There are regular trainers for Los Gallos, men who 
spend their time training the creatures, just as in other 
lands horses are trained for racing. The codes are kept 
in rows in their separate little stalls, and each has his 
name painted above him, as in a racing stable. 

El Mauser . . The Champion Chato . . Snub Nose 

El Gorrion . . The Sparrow Gato . . . Cat 

Each bird is fastened by a little chain to the floor. 
Every day he is taken out for a run, and is allowed a 
dust bath to clean and preen himself. He is fed only 
once in twenty-four hours, and then on. wet corn ; but 
before the fight he is given various luxuries, including 
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raw meat and sherry. Cocks never fight until they are 
two years old, and their first combat is often their last. 

Cock-fights are not peculiar to Durango ; they are 
even more universal in Mexico than bull-fights, because 
less expensive, and consequently they form the usual 
Sunday entertainment at every village throughout the 
country from October till March. 

In towns there is usually a cock-pit ; but in villages 
the fights take place at the street corners, as I m3'’serf 
have often seen. 

Durango is also famous for its bull-fights ; only a fort- 
night before we arrived there had been great excitement 
over one. The entertainment was poor, the bulls showing 
no pluck ; the populace became angry, and fiercely 
threw stones and orange-peel, and even tore up their 
seats and hurled them down at the. unfortunate matadors 
and animal^ The mayor rose and called for order ; no 
one listened ; he shouted to the spectators to behave 
properly^ — ^no one paid any attention. They began to 
demolish the bull-ring and throw pieces of wood studded 
with nails about wildly. He commanded the soldiers — 
who are always present on such occasions — to clear the 
ring. Shots were fired, a furious row ensued, dozens of 
people were severely injured, and several persons killed. 
The Mayor subsequently forbade another bull-fight 
“pending his pleasure/' by way of punishment to the 
rioters. 

Shooting is by no means uncommon in Mexico, and 
many of the people in towns like Durango, who are now 
living in wealth, were bandits a few years ago. Strangt.-rs 
are not molested, and in any ordinary way it is perfectly 
safe to go about ; but rows frequently occur among the 
residents themselves ; for about three halfpence they can 
get drank on pulque, a fight ensues, and a stab in the 
back is the result. A man going off to his work in the 
early morning maj'’ find a dead body l}dng in the road- 
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\va.y. Of course there is an enquiry — the Ma\!’or settles 
the matter and, as a rule, sends the offender to join the 
army, military discipline being the ordinary punishment 
for most crimes. 

We were Avalking back from the Plaza one night, after 
listening to the music, and while passing through a 
deserted street — ^where oil lamps gave the only light — 
we heard a brawl. Two men were apparently fighting ; 
the one was noisily drunk, his companion seemed to be 
trying to take him home. They were reeling along, 
falling at intervals, and terribly quarrelsome. The 
houses in the street were, as usual, one storey high, fiat- 
roofed, and entirely devoid of windows. Suddenly the 
more sober man clutched his comrade under the arms 
from behind, kicked open one of the doors, and the two 
tuiUjbled into a little tenement shrouded in inky dark- 
ness. A piercing yeU and a howl, then silence. 

“Is he going to murder him ? ” T asked, horrified at 
the spectacle. 

“ Probably not ; the more sober one is merely taking 
his friend home/' 

“ But surely we ought to go and see what has happened; 
that terrible yell meant mischief ; there may be a woman 
and children in there, and those drunken brutes might 
murder them all. Let us go." 

“ No, we had better not ; we strangers never interfere. 
If we did it would probably mean death to the gringo 
(foreigner), so come along and think no more about it." 

But I could not help thinking more about it, _^and 
worried all night over the hideous scene and terrified 
yell. Next morning I went back, on the plea of taking 
my Kodak to get some pictures, for I was sure I heard a 
woman's cry, and wondered what had happened to her 
and the children when those intoxicated ruffians tumbled 
in upon her. 

There, at the door, stood a smiling woman, whose 
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appearance testified all was right. Perhaps, poor soul, 
she was so accustomed to such midnight revels that she 
thought nothing of them. 

It was bright, clear weather, the sun hot in the day- 
time, the temperature falling low at night ; but then 
Durango is six thousand feet above sea level, c<msiderably 
higher than any mountain peak in Britain. 

The market was a sight. Sweets (dulces) of all kinds 
of gorgeous and deadly hues are a source of trade, and 
little tables of confectionery under bright cotton um- 
brellas formed a pleasing picture. Sweet potatoes, 
covered with thick purple syrup, appeared to be a 
favourite food, and a brown dirty-looking cheese, made 
from the fruit of the prickly pear, is considered a delicacy. 
In the middle of the market hall was a cock-pit, which 
looked like a large well or fountain, but was meant for a 
less useful, and more cruel, purpose. A quantity of the 
market produce was in curious open tubs made of ox- 
skin, with the hair on ; the Mexicans have evolved a 
way of making tubs, and even carts, out of strips of wood 
and cow-hide. Their ropes are woven from the cactus, 
maguey and corn plants, or from horses’ tails ; this 
latter fact was particularly interesting to me, as ropes 
made from horse-hair are the only kind in use in Iceland. 
Mexico shows distinct traces of Egyptian, Chinese and 
other origins, of which more hereafter ; but the tail-rope 
reminds a traveller forcibly of Iceland. 

How do the children of Mexico ever live to grow up ? 
Most of them die, it is true, and the native population 
does not increase, but how is it that any survive ? On a 
sharp cold morning there is a touch of frost in the air. 
^Vhen tlie sun is out the thermometer stands at 90“ or 
100° in the shade, bnt in the cold of early morning in the 
north and middle of the country^, when every nati^'e had 
on his Idanket, a couple of stark-naked babies — aged 
two and three respectively— were squatting in a ^^'ooclen 
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packing-case in the market place. They were jumping 
up and down, playing and crying, but their mother was 
busy selling pottery, and just turned round and bade 
them be quiet. One punched the other’s head and made 
it cry, but the mother, beyond scolding, took no notice 
of them. They were fighting over a bit of sugar CEine, 
which both wanted to suck. They looked blue with 
cold ; they had absolutely not a rag on, and there was 
not a sack even at the bottom of the wooden box. Poor 
little shivering mortals, what a life ! 

Throwing dice at the market corners is a great enter- 
tainment ; indeed, there is no form of gambling unknown 
to the Mexican, who wiU shake a bottle of cream up and 
down in one hand to make butter, and throw his dice for 
centavos with the other. 

On Saturday, when the natives of Mexico receive their 
wages, they redeem their things from pawn for Sunday. 
On Monday they go to put them all back again. 
Wonderful things may sometimes be found at the pawn- 
shops, though Mthy rags are more commonly met with 
than anything else. 

The Cathedral in Durango is handsome. The place is 
terribly priest-ridden, and the Church wealthy, but the 
gorgeous draperies, jewels, and laces are hidden away, 
and the altar decorations strike a stranger as tawdry in 
the extreme. In all the churches of Mexico, old lace has 
been superseded by common, machine-made curtain 
stuff, while cotton hangings have supplanted the silks 
and velvets of other days. 

There are few seats in the churches, everyone kneels 
Greek fashion, anywhere on the stone flags, and we saw 
people crawling on their knees to the altar, others doing 
jienance with their arms extended, and various curious 
forms of worship. 

Outside the town, on a hill, is an old cathedral with a 
famous shrine. It is believed to be a sort of miraculous 
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liaven, where alT diseases may be cured. At certain 
seasons of the year pilgrimages are made to this edifice, 
not only by the sick, but by the friends of invalids who 
are too ill to go. They crawl up that long hill-side on 
their hands and knees to pray for deliverance from dis- 
ease. Old people are sometimes eight or ten hours 
getting up to the church ; but they think nothing of the 
fatigue, so great is their faith, so strong their religious 
belief in the pilgrimage. 

In most towns the drinking water has to be fetched 
from public wells, men and women carrying it in pitchers 
on their heads. The scenes around the wells remind 
one of Venice, though the brown earthenware pots are 
Egyptian in shape. In many places there are water 
sellers who carry the liquid in large vessels on their 
backs, or wheel it round the town in a baiTOw. 

In Durango, streams of water run down the street. 
They are covered in, except here and there, where a 
stone flag is left off for the buckets to be conveniently 
dipped. Sometimes the drain is at the side of the foot- 
path, at others in the middle of the road. The Indian 
takes off his hat, places it on the road beside him, and. 
almost disappears after his can into the hole in his en- 
deavours to get the water. Old oil cans are universally 
used for this purpose. These openings in the street are 
terrible traps in a dark night, and mean a tumble of three 
or four feet for anyone who steps in by accident. 

Durango has music in the Alameda every evening. 
This is a thoroughly Mexican custom, and a funny Cine, 
too, in some ways. Alameda means, and is, a sort of 
public square which is to be found in every town. The 
Mexicans are musical ; even the poorest Indians sing and 
play to amuse themselves. On one occasion we were 
passing a few huts made of bamboo reeds, and hearing a 
noise peeped in at one of the openings — doors there are 
none. Theie a man was singing “ La Golondriiia ” — a 
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sort of national hymn — to the accompaniment of a harp. 
Such a harp ! He had made it himself out of bits of a 
chair and the leg of a wooden bedstead. It really was a 
wonderful production ; and the sounds emitted were not 
at all l)ad. We admired his ingenuity, and would have 
bought anything so eminently quaint ; but he prized 
his handiwork more than silver, and declined to part 
with it. 

To return to the Alameda. Mexican people like to 
walk abroad in the dark — of course there is no twilight. 
About six o'clock on a winter's day, night has settled 
down, and then the inhabitants turn out in shoals to pace 
up and down the Alameda. This may seem strange ; but 
it is the way they were brought up — ^to come out, like 
the bats and owls, at night. Except in Mexico City — 
which is more cosmopolitan — ^the men all walk on one 
side and the women on the other; but reverse ways, 
so that they meet one another. It is a curious mode of 
procedure, and to our mind hardly amusing, yet thus they 
trudge round and round for an hour or so every evening. 
A man will time his place to pass the girl of his choice 
quite close, and we have seen little notes and flowers 
thrust into their hand in passing, while " Mamma ” 
walked apparently unsuspiciously by her side. 

Love-making in Mexico is a queer affair. A man 
admires a girl he meets on the Alameda ; follows her 
home, sees where his novia (lady-love) lives, and, if he be 
really taken with her, begins to play " the role of the 
bear." This means that he nightly stands outside her 
window (for the better-class houses have them), strange 
iron-barred windows like one sees in Italy. Some fine 
night the lady notices her " novio,” and waves her hand ; 
another time she smiles. After months of waiting at 
his divinity’s casement, he may throw her a flower or 
pass her a note ; but it is only when he has proved his 
devotion that he may seek an introduction and call. 
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and finally ask for her hand. I saw a window in Durango 
where a man had played the bear daily for three years, 
and, said my friend : — 

“He has only just gained admittance to the house as 
a suitor ! ” 

From the point of view of the English or American 
woman — let us say the Aryan woman, for that term 
represents the English-speaking race— the Mexican lady 
has a poor time. She seldom walks out, and is then 
usually accompanied by a maid, she hardly ever rides 
a horse, and to mount a bicycle would be considered 
positively immoral. She is pretty and charming, kind 
and courteous ; but of the joy of sports or games she 
knows nothing. She wears silk petticoats and Louis XV. 
shoes ; short skirts and stout boots, with their accompany- 
ing emancipation, are unknown to her. She lives the 
life of the exotic flower, not that of the field daisy. 

Talking of women, a Mexican man once said ; — , 

” I give my wife all the smart frocks she wants, lots of 
chocolates, and diamonds on her birthday ; what more 
can any woman desire ? ” 

What more ? Great heavens, what less ? The doll, 
the puppet, the plaything may be contented with choco- 
lates ; but the woman ? No, the capable, thinking, 
loving woman, who is fit to bring up children, and able 
to manage a home, who is worthy of the love and 
respect of a man whose helpmate and companion she 
ought to be through life — will she be satisfied with choco- 
lates ? 

With the men it is quite different. They breed horses 
and race theni, play polo, ride daily, cycle, enjoy tlic 
Mexican ball-game or lawn tennis, and 'even handle a 
ciicket bat. They are more athletic than the o^■ur- work- 
ing Americans, and less .so than the under- w'orking 
English. Mexican men take much exercise, are there- 
fore often aw-ay from home, and of course their wives 
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cannot be with them, as they do not participate in any of 
their athletic amusements. 

The present condition of the women of Mexico is not 
unlike their status in England in the eighteenth cen- 
turjy for it is barely more than a hundred years since 
women were first allowed to think for themselves in 
England. 

“ A soulless toy for tyrants’ lusts ” wrote Byron of the 
women of the East ; but they knew no better, and the 
Moor and the Turk are the sons of such women to-day. 
It is only English-speaking women who have found 
their level. It is the sons of these countries that are now 
making the history of the world. 

A masculine woman is as bad as a feminine man. 
Each sex has its place, its own appointed duties to fulfil ; 
yet the strong man is none the worse for being kind 
and gentle, nor is the kind and gentle woman in any 
degree lacking in these qualities because she is mentally 
strong. 

Mexican girls never meet men alone, not even when 
they are engaged ; they marry very young, and live most 
secluded lives ; one might almost as w’ell enter a convent 
as be a Mexican lady in a small town, so far as society 
and amusement are concerned. 

This love-making is a very public affair in the country 
of Cortes’ adoption ; it can be witnessed at any street 
corner eveiy night. The novios are always there — she 
on her balcony, or behind her barred window ; he — a 
wild enthusiastic “youth — standing below^ With the 
rich folk marriage is the naturaT sequence, and all goes 
well, or ought to. 

With the poor folk it is otherwise. Enquiries have 
lately been set on foot concerning the morality of village 
life, and tlie consequent discoveries are positively appall- 
ing. There are pueblos where no wedding has occurred 
in a generation ! The Government have decided to 
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abolish polygamy, and insist on marriage. They are none 
too soon in undertaking this delicate task ; the state of 
aft'airs revealed is simply awful. Two hundred miles 
from the Cit}.^ of Chihuahua a hamlet, San Felizo wo,s 
visited, ulicn it was discovered among the twelve families 
composing the population, there had never been a mar- 
riage from the oldest generation to the youngest. Kin- 
ship had been disregarded, and the results were terrible. 
President Diaz has taken up the matter warmly, and, 
aided by Government and priests, a better condition of 
things may shortly be looked for. 

I need not apologise for the disagreeable things I have 
to sa}^ concerning Mexico. They are not meant to hurt 
the feelings of many kind friends in that interesting 
land, but if one sees the good side of life one must neces- 
sarily likewise see the bad, and the only useful result is 
obtained by weighing the two in the balance. Whether 
my judgment be right or wrong, that judgment is at 
least honest. This b^ook is an account of “ Mexico as I 
saw it,” and no person and no consideration has swayed 
my words. I do not possess a single share in railway 
or mine, I have no interest whatever in Mexico — I wish 
I had, for commerce promises well — and therefore the 
opinions expressed in these pages are unbiassed, even if 
they be wrong. 

There are mines everywhere, chiefly in the hands of 
Americans and worked by American capital. With 
railways the case is different. England has found the 
money and built most of the lines. 

The capitalists of the cormtry are certainly Anglo- 
Saxon, for the most part enterprising young men, who live 
a rough but healthy life, and are pushing the Englisli- 
speaking race and its language into the very heart of 
Mexico. 

What will this mean in the future ? Will Mexico some 
day find herself in the position of the Transvaal ? Will 
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she try to impose taxation on all foreigners without rej)- 
lesentatioii ? If so, it will be a bad day for the land of 
ivlontezuma, which wiU then be overwhelmed bx' the 
stionger and \vealthier force which even now practically 
controls the railways and great industries. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HOW I WAS THE FIRST PASSENGER ON THE NEWEST 
RAILWAY IN MEXICO. 

I T is cilways delightful to .laiow that one is doing some- 
thing that no one has done before, therefore^ felt en- 
chanted when asked to go on a final inspection trip with 
the engineers of a new line ere it was open to the public ; 
in fact, to be the first passenger to Santiago by the newest 
railway in Mexico. 

This railway must become very important in time, for 
it is the last link but one in a long chain connecting the 
Mexican International with the Pacific Coast, and shortly 
after this book is published that final link may be forged 
to the port of Mazatlan, a distance of something like one 
hundred miles from Santiago. But those hundred miles 
co\’-er steep and terrible mountains, the spur of the 
Rockies, in fact, which has hitherto baffled the skill of 
engineers. Now, however, all difficulties will be overcome. 
Mexico is so go-ahead to-day. 

Leaving Durango with its queer, old-world v’ays, in 
Mr. Lorenzo Johnson’s car “ Sabinas,” wo proceeded to 
Santiago along the moat modern of all raihvays — a raihv;i.y 
so modern, in fact, that it was not 'opened to the public 
until a couple of days after our journey. It was (iai((' 
extraordinary to notice how flat the valleys were between 
the mountain ranges, allowing the line to run straight 
and smooth for miles at a time ; but a sudden change 
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came occasionally, when wonderful engineering skill was 
exhibited. Along the track, shunted on a siding, \^'e twice 
passed " work trains,” that is to say, entire trains com- 
posed of several box cars, in which persons engaged in 
making the line lived, and were moved about as necessity 
arose i It is all very ingenious. A bit of line is laid, 
the work train is run along it until some more of the 
road is ready, when they follow up. Thus the workmen 
literally live on the spot, a most important matter in a 
country where villages lie so far apart. The engineers 
have a series of tents, and, of course, these camps can be 
moved as required. Sometimes the line is begun at both 
ends, to enable the men to meet in the middle ; generally 
the most difficult piece of engineering is attacked first, so 
that it may be ready by the time the rest is completed. 

Small wooden houses, forming a miniature village, met 
our eyes here and there ; these had been put up for the 
permanent dwellings of the engineers and railway people > 
but as it was inexpedient, at first, to erect more buildings 
than were absolutely necessary, no attempt had then been 
made at a station. A railway truck served the purpose 
pro tern. When once things were a little more advanced, 
stations would naturally follow, the material for building 
them, being brought from Durango, the nearest towm, 
by means of the railway line itself. Every twenty miles 
or so we passed one of these strange little settlements of 
railway folk, wdth its half-dozen wooden houses, its 
water-tank for the engines, tmek station, and near at 
hand a siding. Thus we arrived at Chinacates, which 
up to that time had been the end of the line. A few 
box cars, and a couple of tents, constituted the terminus. 

On the edge of the prairie stood two wondrous oid 
diligences, which formerly ran twenty miles each day to 
Santiago. Tw'o more journeys, and their life on that 
route would be ended ; in futm'e they were to sta.rt from 
Santiago to a point still further afield, until again followed 
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up by the railway. The iron horse was chasine; the old 
coiich from the road. Once painted bright rtul, these 
quaint vehicles were much faded by sun and vceatlier. 
They hung on enormously thick leather straps instca.! I 
of strings," and as they moved swauig from side to sii k'. 
There {eas room for two people beside the diiver ; 
Ix-rhind him, and on the top/three could sit — bcnrtalh. a 
cotton head-covering; whilst inside, nine persons could 
Ite stowed a\vay, which must have been a fearfulh' close 
pack. Behind" went the luggage and bundles. One 
v'ehicle was having its brake mended ; the coacliman 
lield a block of wood nearly a foot square, and was 
trimming it to fit the wheel. He seemed to be managing 
cleverly still, eveiything depended on that brake holding 
out, for he had a tremendous mountain, pass before him. 

We alighted from our travelling home at Chinacates, as 
it had to be detached from the single passenger car, lug- 
gage van, and two trucks wdiich composed the mail train 
from Durango. 

That rail way terminus w^as intensely interesting ; what 
a contrast to Perth in Scotland, or St. Louis in Missouri ! 
No house of any kind, no proper station, only that van, 
just a handful of passengers, imd bags of silver ore ; 
nothing else to be seen, save miles and miles of wdJd 
prairie, with high mountiiiiis tow'ering beyond. The mail 
train — ^v/liich I honestly believe did not contain a single 
letter — ^ivaited an hour, and then went back again to 
Durango, while the few' passengers it had (.'.arvied to China- 
cates w'cnt off ill coaches, or on nmles or horses brought 
from neighbouring haciendas by tlieir friends tf) meet 
them. Those w'lio had lurivcd from the cmintry ]ia,rts 
in like fashion squatted about, w'aiting to travel to 
Durango in the train, when it w'as ready for its return 
journey. In this small way many things begin, Imt 
after the lapse of a few years what a difference ! 

Our .sluuitiiig was soon over, and back on board 
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v:c went. The first train to pass up and dovni that 
splendid, gorge, and steam into the little mud-hut town 
of ^ Santiago, consisted of an engine, the private car 
“ Sabinas/' and one white woman. It was truly a 
novel experience. We rose a thousand feet during the 
twenty-mile run — a steep incline and a decline 'with 
vvuidroiis curves. It was amazing to find how smootiily 
we travelled, and we actually accomplished twenty miles 
in fifty-seven minutes. This, as previously remarked, 
was a new line, barely finished, vuth considerable grades 
and turns round the mountain’s sides, and yet we did the 
twenty miles in less than an hour. Some railway lines 
in England that have been in use for half a centuiy 
ought to be put to shame by such a feat. 

We passed wonderful flocks of birds, not hundreds or 
thousands, but tens of thousands. They looked like 
black patches in the fields, and rose like sable clouds into 
the air. The effect was strange, and although I have seen 
great flights of storks and locusts in Morocco, I never 
saw anjdhing resembling those in Mexico. 

An(,)ther matter that arrested my attention was the 
fact that platforms were erected in corn-fields. These 
were six feet square, light and primitive, rising some 
eight feet above the ground, or about two feet higher than 
the Indian corn \vlien fully grown. Men stand on them at 
hours of the day when crov»''s, blackbirds, or wild geese 
congregate, and with a sling about a yard long, which 
they twist round and round, fling a stone with a crack 
like a pistol shot. Sometimes they actua,lly kill a bird, 
at oilier times merely frighten them away. One end of 
the sling is securely fixed to the man’s tlurmb or wrist, 
the. other he holds lo(,)sely ; at the end is a bit of leather 
with a hole in the middle for the stone to rest on. As the 
man swings the missile, over his head with tivo or three 
whirls, he releases the loose end, and away flies the stone 
with no uncertain aim. 
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The Mexican Indian is kind to all animals, with the 
exception of his beasts of burden. He pets his cats and 
dogs, and lets them sleep on his bed by day or night ; but 
he kicks and punches, and even sticks nails into his mules 
to make them go. He loads up poor little donkeys until 
they can hardly move, and when they fall by the way he 
kicks and beats them until they stagger up again. But, 
unlike the Moor whom he so much resembles in this re- 
spect, he does not himself ride on the top of the load, and, 
indeed, rarely mounts a pack animal. When riding on 
his ordinary pacing steed the Mexican, like the Icelander, 
claps his legs all the time ; he continues thus for hours, 
perpetually striking the animars sides as a means of per- 
suading it to go on. The natives often ride pillion fashion 
—two grown men on one small donkey being quite a 
common sight. 

Along the line from Durango to Santiago, then barely 
in working order, it was interesting to see the early days of 
a new track. It really was a beautiful bit of scenery we 
beheld while we turned and twisted in the canon, passed 
through cuttings, or crossed the Santiago river ; but to 
me, not being an engineer, and a novice with regard to 
sleepers and ties, frogs and ballast, and other queer words 
endlessly in the mouths of railway men, the most curious 
things were the old castles, the quaint ruins, or Irish 
towers, which, after all, were nothing of the kind, being 
merely extraordinary rock formations in the hills them- 
selves. 

It seemed very lovely to be doing something for the iirsl 
time ; who knows but our little trip might lead to great 
developments. There are mines ancl undiscovered ores in 
those mountains ; there is timber on the hills — and timber 
is of great value in Mexico- — ^indeed, there are vast possi- 
])ilities throughout that wonderful country, and the funny 
little ill-paved adobe-built huts of Santiago may some day 
turn into a prosperous township. 
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It may be well here to explain what adobe houses, so 
universal in Mexico, really are. Adobe forts, raised by 
Aztecs two or three thousand years ago, are standing 
to-day. 

Unlike the bricks in biblical days, there is no straw 
in an adobe, which we often saw being made. Two or 
three men would be at work together ; they dug out the 
clayey soil, mixed it with water, put it into wooden 
moulds, Which generally held four at a time, and left the 
muddy compounds to dry in the sun, when they turned 
them over to bake the other side. When quite firm, 
these strange brown earth bricks, about 6 x 12 x 18 inches, 
were ready for building purposes. Adobes are native 
products, and the haciendas throughout Mexico are built 
of them. 

Sometimes the engineers have strange experiences 
when constructing lines in those wild districts. Not long 
before our visit a poor fellow met with a sad fate. He 
went off cheerily one tine morning with his gun, in pursuit 
of game. He did not return for supper as arranged, so. 
the next day his friends set out in search of him, but two 
days elapsed before they found his body on the mountain 
side. He had been stabbed in the back, otherwise there 
were no signs of violence. Presumably he had been killed 
for the sake of his gun and a few valuables. Some fiend 
had doubtless taken his life simply for that handful of 
spoil. 

On we puffed. Mr. Rankin Johnson, the chief engineer 
of the line, a nephew of my host, w'ith a couple of engineers 
had started an hour earlier, preceding us on a hand-car — 
not for our safety, but simply because they wanted to ex- 
amine some culverts— -and having come out to Chinacates 
in our car, they began their inspection on their own 
account, so that later we might bring them back from 
Santiago to, Durango. Half-way along the line we over- 
took the party. In order to let us pass, they and their four 
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peons aliglited, lifted the whole aft'air bodily off the track, 
and directly our engine and car had gone by, they put it 
back on to the line and resumed their journey behind us. 
1 once had a narrov/ escape on a trolley car of this de- 
scription which, as the adventure had nothing to do with 
the International Railway, I may relate. 

Engineers and road-keepers are continually travelling 
up and down a line, since on every railway track in the 
world some daily repairs are, or should be, in progress. It 
is not alwaj^s practicable to utilise a train, or even an 
engine, to get to the spot where they wish to make their 
investigation, therefore they use a hand-car. This, as 
the word implies, is worked, by hand. It is on four small 
wheels, which run along the track, and usually has a sort 
of plank seat in front for the “ boss,” as our Yankee 
friends would say. There is always just enough danger 
about such a ride to render it exciting, and it is a form 
of locomotion hardly suitable for anyone suffering from 
“ nerves,” especially on .such a downward grade as a " four 
per cent.,” where the men standing behind have to apply 
the brake with all their strength, to prevent the trolley 
from running away. 

On the occasion in question we were going down a 
steep canon, and the peons were working hard to prevent 
our speed becoming break-neck. We had just crossed a 
bridge — one of those bridges without any rails at the side 
to keep one from falling over, merely sleepers laid across 
supports, between the spaces of which we saw the water 
flowing four or five hundred feet below. It was fortunate 

we had passed this point. 

Suddenly an engineer sitting beside me in tht; front 
seat seized me by tlie neck, and we fell together a dejected 
mass on the edge of the precipice. It was a bad spot to 
fall, but dazed though I was, I realised it was better to 
be upset thus ignominiously than to be smashed to atoms, 
as our car immediately was, by an engine which Imd come 
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down upon ns. It was a miraculous escape ; the ir<)u 
wheels of our car flew to either side, while the nood 
cracked up into a thousand splinters. It all happened in 
a second, but oh, what an experience ! 

Ears accustomed to such sounds had heard the engine 
of a freight train wTien turning one of those sharp corners. 
The peons jumped off, and my friend dragged me along 
with him, thus saving my life, for in ignorance of danger 
I should have sat there chatting till death tore down upon 
m.e from behind. As it was I lay barely stunned on the 
edge of a precipice looking up at the monster engine that 
had come thundering down upon us. 

Engines and freight cars had' been in and out of San- 
tiago for a week or two, but such a thing as a proper 
Pullman had never before been seen by the inhabitants. 
Their amazement was delightful to witness. As our 
engine steamed in front of the town, the people began to 
assemble to look at what was still such a novelty, when 
they discovered something strange in shape and form was 
following the engine. Young people fetched out their 
fathers and mothers, the fathers and mothers unearthed 
the aged, even the blind, and gradually the entire popula- 
tion of the little township gathered together to see a Pull- 
man Car and an Englishwoman. It would be hard to say 
which created the greater excitement, the white woman 
who came from over the sea, and wore a hat, or the car 
which had real rooms in it, beds, a kitchen and a fire. 
Never, never had anytliing so extraordinary been dreamt 
of, and they simply stood round open-mouthed and para- 
lysed with surprise. 

It appears that when the first engine amved with some 
freight cars, the natives were terribly alarmed, so engin- 
eering experts carefully explained to them how the 
machinery and the steam made the engine pull the cars 
along. This pacified them * they had feared it was some- 
thing uncanny, which foreboded evil. One day, how- 
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ever, an engine backed, when terrible was the consterna- 
tion of the populace. Nothing had been said about that, 
and they thought it must be a device of the devil himself. 
Panic reigned for a time, for those uneducated folk are 
terribly superstitious. 

When we pulled up at Santiago, a miniature Jerusalem 
lay before us. One-storeyed, flat-roofed, windowless, 
mud-brick houses, huge prickly pears and cactus, long- 
haired pigs, women, with shawls over their heads, gener- 
ally barefooted, or — if richer — ^wearing sandals of leather, 
all these met our view. Scenes reminding one of Bible 
history met the eye on every side, even the grinding of 
corn between stones. 

Santiago intends to grow big ; it has already started a 
plaza, or public garden, and even put up a band-stand, 
a strange anomaly amidst so much that is primitive. Pigs 
and chickens were running about the ill-paved, cobbled 
streets, and live at night in a room occupied by a whole 
family. The door of the house is shut, there is no window 
or ventilator of any kind, and darkness and general stuffi- 
ness prevail, added to the odour of pigs and chickens. 

Oil lamps occasionally swing across a street from ropes, 
but only where four roads meet. Women — and quite 
young women too — stand at their doors smoking. 

From twelve noon to three o’clock is the hour of rest. 
Even the church door is locked — an almost unknown 
event in a CathoHc country. Priests are not allowed to 
dress in their clerical robes in the land of Montezuma, so, 
as a sort of compromise, they wear black tall hats. Even 
in the wilds of the country, far away from the haunts of 
civilisation, one meets the curious spectacle of a top hat, 
worn with a black Spanish cloak. Such top hats they 
are, tool They would do credit to Ally Sloper, 

In the middle of the town was the "ball wall” for 
" Juego de la pelota ” ; every village lias this. Ball is a 
great Mexican game ; it resembles tennis — not lawn 
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tennis — except that it is played with the hand instead 
of with a racquet, and the wall and sides are not nearly 
so large as in a racquet court. 

Santiago, a mighty queer old spot, untouched by 
civilisation, still represents real primitive old-world 
j\Iexico. Half-a-dozen engineers, a handful of engine- 
drivers, and a few miners were the only white people 
who, up to that day, had set foot in the place. Yet it 
had its music-stand' and its fine old church ; its public 
gardens and its promenade. The poorer women wore 
their rehoso, or head shawl, and the richer their lace 
mantillas — until my anival a woman in a hat had never 
been seen. 

When we returned to our car we found an admiring 
crowd still standing round, engaged busily examining it, 
and when we left the town the crowd ran alongside the 
rails with us for at least half a mile, the men wildly 
waving their hats and yelling ; but whether they were 
most interested in the sight of an Englishwoman or a 
Pullman Car, will ever remain a mystery. 

A couple of days later we reached Torreon ; it was 
ten o’clock, and my train for Mexico City — a twenty- 
nine hours’ run — was timed to leave at 7.30 the next 
morning. I was to bid good-bye to the delightful car 
which had been my home for a week, and which finally 
conveyed me to the frontier when I left Mexico, six 
months later. 

Letters for Mr. Lorenzo Johnson and business tele- 
grams w'ei'e brought “ on board,” and an enquiry made 
as to whether anyone of the nam.e of Tw^eedie was on 
the car. 

"Yes!” 

“ Two Federal telegrams arrived yesterday for that 
name, and no one has claimed them.” 

My heart jumped ; the only person who ki^ew T rnight 
pass through Torreon was the British Consul at Mexico 
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City, who kindly allowed my letters to be addi-essed to 
his "house ; no local telegrams could have discovered my 
whei'eaboiits, “ Two Federal telegrams ” sounded most 
aiarming. Had anytliing gone wrong in England, and 
did those messages contain a summons home, sent on 
from the Consulate ? I felt literally sick with apprehen- 
sion, and things did not improve when it transpired lliat 
'no telegrams could possibly be unearthed that nigiit. 
The office closed at eight o’clock, the man with the keys 
was not to be found, and no information could be ob- 
tained before eight next morning, while my southern 
train was to leave at 7.30. What was to be done ? 

The only train in the day must not be missed for 
caprice, and yet to go further south when I might be 
wanted north, on my way back to England, seemed 
impossible. 

Wliat a night of miseiw I endured. Even the com- 
fortable bed in the Sabinas had lost its charm, and with 
each succeeding hour things looked blacker and blacker. 
Something must be done at dawn, or I felt I should go 
mad. So much might have happened nearly six thou- 
sand miles away in London since my last letters. “ Tw'o 
telegrams ” rang through and through my brain. One 
might not have meant much, but two seemed more im- 
portant, especially when ascertaining my whereabouts 
must have caused great thought and trouble. It was 
horrible. 

At earh? dav’n my kind host was up and aw’ay, and I 
waited and v'aitcd, v/atching the ..streaks of day break 
into the sky before the sun rose at six o’clock. He re- 
turned cUT hour later. He had found the Federal Office 
and Clerk, had appealed to the Spanish gentleman on 
behalf of the English lady, had looked through, a wli(.)le 
pile of telegrams, but found none for me. 

“ It was probably a mistake,” said he ; “ most likely 
the official had got confused in some way over the Eng- 
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lish name/’ and accordingty, somewhat consoled, I left 
for Mexico City, Mr. Johnson promising to continue the 
search, and wire to me along the line. A few hours later 
L heard “ nothing had turned up,” so a sleepless night, 
hours of horrible suspense and anxiety, were all the out- 
come of some stupid blunder ; still, even twelve hours 
of worry and uncertainty wnre a cheap price to pay hn: 

( scaping what might have been a tangible scjrrow. 

It was a sad moment when I bade good-bye to the 
Sabinas and my land host, Mr. Lorenzo Jolinson, who 
had made my trip on a private car as delightful as it 
was instructive. By of comfort, he gave me a stick 
of sugar-cane at parting, and I found the watery sweet 
not at all bad. 

Sucldng sugar-cane is a great Indian habit ; the 
peasants of Mexico suck cane more than the natives of 
the United States chew gum, and that is saying a good 
deal. A man will buy two or three long sticks of cane, per- 
haps eight feet in length, and after peeling off the outside, 
will cut bit after bit, and chew it all day. Perhaps it is 
a good preventive of thirst. 

Mexico must surely be the most dusty country in the 
world. From New Orleans to Mexico City the train 
passes through twm thousand miles of dust ! Texas is 
terribly dusty, but Mexico is worse. A^et away from the 
railways, which naturally run through fiat valleys, there 
are some of the most beautifully vegetated spots on 
earth. .. : 

Betw^een Torreon and Mexico City we crossed the 
tropic <rf Cancer, through which most of the line runs a.t 
an elevation of fr<jm five to eight thousand feet above 
Hio sea level ; the vegetation became more tropical 
hour by hour. A'et strawberries are to be found all the 
year round in Central Mexico. 

We passed numerous peasants clad in coats made from 
tire grass of the palm cactus. They arc really very 
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quaint, just a series of spikes from which the rain easily 
drips away ; they are also cheap and warm, and do not 
take long to fashion. The native Mexican makes coats, 
I)a,skets, combs, anything and everything, out of his palm 
cactus or maguey plant, just as the Finlander makes 
the same things, including his shoes, out of birch bark. 

It was pouring with rain, on a horribly windy cold 
night, when I first entered Mexico Cit3’', and to add to 
the misery of it all, I had had a large part of my luggage 
stolen- — where and how shall not be stated — suffice it to 
say it was never recovered. A man arriving in London 
or Paris without his dress clothes, or even a frock coat, 
would feel a little unhappy ; what about a woman, then, 
who had lost her best dresses, and all her gloves, and 
was about to make her bow in the Paris of the Western 
Hemisphere, with nothing but coats and skirts and 
cotton frocks ! 

As my trip to Santiago was made on the latest rail- 
way then in Mexico, a description of the first line seems 
appropriate here. 

I had the pleasure of meeting the engineer who laid the 
first railway in Montezuma’s land ; his account of the 
struggles for its accomplishment was somewhat strange. 
Major Robert Gorsuch, American by birth, was sent 
for to Mexico, and after successfully performing several 
engineering feats, had the honour of opening the first 
railway on July 4th, 1857. 

“ Our little line ran from the city to the village of 
Guadalupe,” he told me ; “ it was a bold experimt'nt, 
and one which led to the opening up of modern Mexico.” 

An engine was made at great expense in Philadelphia, 
and out of compliment to tire country’s Patron Saint a 
large copper plate was fixed on either side of the cah, 
on which the Virgin of Guadalupe was painted. All de- 
vout Indians felt kindly disposed towards the new in-vaai- 
tion in consequence of this dedication. 
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After being made in the States, the engine and railway 
cars were all taken to pieces, packed in boxes, sent by 
sea to Vera Cruz, and : then travelled between tvvo and 
three hundred miles over the mountains by the old 
Puebla roads to Mexico City. These mountain passes 
are in places 11,000 feet high, and dreadful were the 
experiences of those engaged in getting the heavy engine 
across those rugged paths. Every waggon had a team 
of twenty-two mules ; but whenever the way was muddy, 
the road bad, or the ascent particularly steep, two and 
sometimes three teams had to be harnessed together in 
order to get along at all, for each waggon contained 
12,500 lbs. of iron. Imagine sixty-six mules dragging one 
waggon lip a hill, and even then experiencing difficulty 
in making progress I 

At last everything arrived — the locomotive and four 
cars from the United States, the rails and fastenings 
from England, Major Gorsuch managed to construct ‘ 
his little line in spite of the revolutionary condition of the 
country, at a time when no one knew to-day if he would 
live to see the morrow. 

The excitement was tremendous ; only a few people 
in Mexico had ever seen a train. The President and 
all the high officials of the Federal and Municipal Govern- 
ment, the Archbishop and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
mustered in full force. A religious ceremony prefaced 
the proceedings, and 100,000 people assembled, riding 
or walking to the scene from miles around. 

For weeks and months after the few miles of line was 
opened men anived from the surrounding haciendas 
(ranches) — ^sometimes a distance of hundi'eds of miles 
— in order to try the speed of their favourite liorses 
against that of the steam engine. They would bet — 
no Mexican can ever do anything without betting on the 
result — but alas ! the engine always won, although for 
fim the engine-drivers would often give the horsemen 
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a start, and only open the throttle and dash off just in 
time to reach the goal ahead of their rivals. 

“■ The iron horse,” said Major Gorsuch, “with his 
lungs of fire and sinews of steel, always won.” 

The people used to journey backwards and forwarcis 
hi the cars for sheer joy ; when their money was ex- 
hausted they pawned a shirt or a belt in order to have 
another ride, The}^ clambered on to the roof, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty they were kept from 
being killed. Although the modern Indian majr have 
heard of a railwajc train, he seldom know^s what it really 
is, as I am aware from the excitement caused by the 
first sight of one at Santiago, and troubles and accidents 
often arise in consequence. 



CHAPTER VII. 


CELEBRATION OF THE GREAT SAINT OF GUADALUPE. 

T he Guadalupe Festival is far more famous in 
Mexico than -even a pilgrimage to Lourdes in 
Europe. At modern Lourdes one beholds a strange 
and wonderful spectacle, people weak in body, yet 
strong in faith ; but for weird splendour and picturesque 
devotion we give the palm to ancient Guadalupe. What 
a scene it was 1 

It is Well known how at Lourdes, in 1858, the Virgin 
appeared to a young girl named Bernadette, and after 
promising the girl happiness in this world, as well as in 
that to come, bade her ask the priests to build a church 
near the spring, where the sick should be healed. 
Several times the Virgin appeared to Bernadette, and 
from that day Lourdes became famous. 

In the origin of the apparition, and in many other 
wa5's, the story of Lourdes Strangely resembles that of 
Guadalupe, where three hundred and twenty-seven years 
prior to the appearance at Lourdes, the Mcxico-n miracle 
Was voudisafcd. Tlie story which originated tliose re- 
markable pilgrimages, held to the present day, is pretty 
and romantic. 

Guadalupe, only a few miles from the city of Mexico, 
was formerly a great Aztec stronghold. Up to the 
time of the mirade the coimtry had been Pagan ; the 
Aztecs practised human sacrifice ; Malintzi, the saviour 
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of the people, had still to come, but after Juan Diego 
saw the Virgin, all was changed. An excellent account 
of the apparition was written by Fray Augustin de 

etancourt in 1672. 

Juan Diego was a peasant, living in Tolpetlac. One 
Sunday morning (December 9th, 1531) his attention 
was attracted by the sound of singing. As he apiiroached 
the hill of Tepeyacac — now called Guadalupe — he felt 
the singing could be no other than that of angels. He 
stood spellbound ; the music fascinated him ; the longer 
he listened the more it seemed to penetrate his soul. It 
v/as like nothing he had ever heard before, so tenderly 
sweet, so wonderfully grand, that he hardly dared glance at 
the mountain to see whence it, came. At last, raising his 
eyes to the rocks above him, he beheld a lovely vision, 
just such a vision as appeared three centuries later to 
Bernadette. He fell upon his knees, when the Lady, en- 
circled by a halo of light, in gentle tones bade him tell 
the Bishop it was her wish that a great temple should 
be built upon the hill in her honour. Fie knelt for a time 
in terrified amaze, and when he again ventured to look 
up, the vision had vanished. 

The Bishop, Don Juan ZummTaga, an Indian of some 
repute, was incredulous when he heard Juan Diego’s 
story, and although he listened patiently to what the 
man had to say, told him he must have corroborative 
proof before considering the matter. Poor Juan went 
away disconsolate, and returning to the hill, waited, 
hoping against hope for the Lady’s reappearance, in order 
that he might tell her how fruitless had been his mission. 
To his surprise he suddenly saw her standing in front 
(jf a rock, watching for his return. She looked more 
beautiful than ever, and instead of being angry at the 
Bishop’s incredulity, vanished as before after bidding the 
Indian return. 

The following Sunday, as desired, Juan repaired once 
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more to the hillside, when he again beheld the vision. 
Again she bade him tell the Bishop her command that a 
temple should be erected on the hill. Poor Juan re- 
turned to the great potentate, and repeated what he had 
seen and heard, but the Bishop, still unconvinced, 
refused to take any steps in the matter unless proof of 
her supernatural power were forthcoming. The Indian 
departed crestfallen. The Bishop’s curiosity having 
been aroused, however, he sent a couple of servants — 
so runs the legend — ^to follow Juan Diego, and see v^hat 
actually happened. The peons started eagerly on their 
mission, and all went well until they reached the lull now 
known as Guadalupe, when suddenly the man they had 
been sent to watch miraculously disappeared from view. 

The Indian, however, though invisible to those who 
followed him, soon found audience of the Lady of 
Guadalupe, and told her the Bishop demanded evidence 
of her appearance. She would not give it, and Juan was 
leaving her, disconsolate, when she bade him return on 
the morrow, when proof should be forthcoming. 

Juan, in a state of feverish excitement, at the great and 
marvellous vision which had been vouchsafed to him, went 
home, expecting strange things next day. Unfortunately 
he found that his uncle, Juan Bernadino, had been taken 
very ill with the fever known to Indians as cocolixili. 
The stricken man was so much worse the next day Juan 
dared not leave him. The sickness increased, and the 
following morning, death seeming imminent, the Indian 
hurried off to summon a confessor. He was afraid to 
pass the spot where the Virgin had appeared, so he 
sought another path on the eastern side of the mountain. 
As he passed the hill, however, lo I he saw the I.ady 
coming towards him, and heard her sweet voice calling. 
He told her of his uncle’s illness and approaching death, 
but instantly all bis anxiety was dispelled, for she assured 
him his uncle was “ quite well again,” 
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Once more he knelt before her amazed, and she barle 
him cut her some flowers. Till that moment flowers had 
iie\'er grown on the barren hill, but, to the Indian’s as- 
tonishment:, he instantly saw them blooming all around. 
He piicked a quantity, which she requested him to take 
to the Bishop at once as her sign. Till lie had done so, 
no other eyes were to look upon her offering ; therefore, 
to ensure this, he wrapped his fragrant treasures in the 
blanket, or “ tilma," which every Indian wears, and 
set off once mote for the Bishop’s palace. When Juan 
unfolded his tilraa before the ecclesiastic, upon the cloth 
was imprinted the face of the Virgin ! 

That picture exists to-day, carefully guarded in the 
Cathedral at Guadalupe. The Patron Saint is depicted 
in a blue robe, with a skirt of a soft pink shade ; the 
colours are subdued yet warm. She has a halo all 
round her. 

By February, 1532, a temple had, as directed, been 
built upon the spot, and Juan Diego and his uncle 
Bernadino became the servants of the Virgin. 

This is the story so loved by Indian pilgrims when 
they gather together in thousands every year to do honour 
to their Patron Saint. 

The Church of Rome gave permission for these festi- 
vals, and in 1754 a Papal Bull officially instituted 
and sanctioned the 12th of December as the feast day 
of the “ Patron Saint of Mexico, the famous Lady of 
Guadalupe.” 

And now to turn to the celebration itself. For days 
before the festival Indians arrive by train, though most 
of the pilgrims coliie on fdot. Many of them have to 
cover hundreds of miles, and often carry a, 11 their woiidly 
belongings with them. ; 

It is a strange and weird sight. Here, a beggar maid, 
accompanied by a little girl, both fragile and' delicate- 
looking, who have tramped on day by day to pray at 
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tlie Tamo as shrine. There an old Indian, with wrinkled 
brows, leads a child by the hand, while he himself is 
bent nearly double by the weig-ht upon his back. He 
carries blankets, the tiny basin in which to light his fire, 
a few ]^ots and pans, some sugar-cane to chew, and a 
roll of matting or canvas which will be supported later 
on sticks, to make a sort of umbrella-like covering for 
his family. His squaw, in rags and tatters, follows be- 
hind, 0. baby of nine or ten months old hanging in a shawl 
upon her back. Its little blue-black head reaches her 
shoulders, and its small feet appear below the blue 
rebozo (shawl), in which it seems to be sitting. They 
all look awfully, hopelessly poor; the wind is cold — 
as it so often is during December in Hexico City — 
nevertheless, these people only wear calico, and even 
that thin covering is torn and tattered. W'atch them, 
however! They go up to a little booth before the 
church door and buy a couple of candles, one for the 
man and one for the w'-oman. They do not even pause 
to rest or deposit their bundles in their haste to reach 
the shrine. They enter the lower church — for there are 
two as at Lourdes— and after dipping their fingers in 
the holy water and crossing themselves — ^particularly on 
the face, which seems to be an Indian characteristic-— 
they proceed to crawl on their knees up the aisle to the 
altar rails. They are only doing what hundreds and 
tlioiisands of their fellows are doing, what, in fact, is 
expected of them at the Fete of Guadalupe. 

What a curious spectacle it was ! Wo vvent out to 
the shrine a couple of days previously to see the. bulk 
of the Indians arriving. Such scenes as the above 
were being enacted every moment. Hundreds were 
already on the spot, S(jme sleeping curled np in gutters ; 
others dressing their hair, or otherwise employed 
with the zoology of their raven locks. More were 
gambling. 
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The whole scene w^as a strange anomaly. Outside the 
church were a dozen booths, containing gambling tables, 
where youth and age were betting their halfpence or 
their dollars. Gambling seems born in the Mexican, 
whether he be of Indian or of Spanish descent. It 
appears as essential to him as his dinner, more so in 
fact. But what a fearful thing it is — ^what a curse to man- 
kind. Look at those people’s faces ; see that boy gather- 
ing up his silver coins to go and get drunk on pulque. 
He has won more dollars in a few minutes than he ever 
saw in all his life before, and his newly-acquired wealth 
will be his ruin. See that old w^oman’s shaky hand as 
she takes her cigar from her mouth and watches the 
roulette ball spin round and round ; her last cents 
staked on the chance. Look at those tw'o small children, 
who, instead of spending the few centavos given them 
for sugar-cane, are risking them on this game of hazard. 
The same anxiety, the same nervousness, is noticeable 
among these poor Indians that one sees in the bejewelled 
gamblers at Monte Carlo ; but of the two, this seemed 
the more horrible, for these folk had come on a pilgrimage 
to Heaven, yet turned aside enticed by Hell. 

There were booths everywhere ; queer pottery, coloured 
handkerchiefs, fruits or dried meat, baskets, candles for 
the shrines, even bottles of sacred water, just as at 
Lourdes, and pilgrims purchase pictures of the Virgin 
to decorate their huts, or to hang above the sacred altar 
in their humble dwellings. 

They have wonderful faith. The only thing they love 
and dread is their religion. They are powerless in the 
hands of the priests, who rale them completely by 
fear. , “ 

The most interesting part of the festival was un- 
doubtedly the night before the chief ceremony. When 
we reached the Zocalo or Plaza Mayor in Mexico City 
about half-past six, it was to find every tram to Giiada- 
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liipe crammed to overflowing. Some of the pilgrims, 
who had_ arrived late, were expending their few cents on 
a tram-ride to the famous shrine. After walking hun- 
dreds of miles with shoeless feet, the Indian availed 
himself of the advantages of modernity, and completed 
his journey in an electric carriage. Yet another of the 
vagaries of Mexico. 

Not being able to procure seats in a tram, we hired a 

special car,” which was fastened on behind those 
already made up in train form. It was really a won- 
derful sight to see hundreds of people trudging along 
the road on foot to the Guadalupe festival ; rows and 
rows of carts of every shape and form, all heavily laden, 
crawled along in solemn procession. A number ofUurros 
(donkeys) were ridden, in many cases pillion fashion, 
by the more wealthy folk. On the left-hand side was 
a series of shrines where the pilgrims stopped to pray. 
In many respects that procession of humanity reminded 
me of the crowd arriving at Oberanimergau to see the 
Passion Play. 

After half-an-hour’s run we reached Guadalupe, to 
find the streets positively alive with humanity. It was 
a perfectly dark night, and the lights from Indian fires 
shed strange shadows and illuminations on the scene. 
Many groups were seated round small earthenware pots, 
about the size of a soup-plate, in which a few knobs of 
charcoal were burning. One of the party was wont to 
Icindle the tiny flame Avith a fan made of plaited grass. 
Wlieii it was properly ignited, she Avould put her flat 
tin on the top, and warm tortillas for the evening meal. 
By way of extra luxury a little honey was spread, oyer 
tlie tortilla, or a few scraps of goat meat rolled inside 
with a chilli. The Indians had the quaintest way of 
illuminating the scene ; three sticks, a couple of feet 
long, Avere made into a standing tripod, on the top of 
wlifch a stone, brick, or piece of tin was placed, on which 
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k!,y loosdy a few shreds of wood which, when ignited, 
made a Ijrilliant blaze. 

Tile Indians %vcre sitting around on their heels, soine- 
thnes cross-legged like the Arabs, but always in what 
appeared uncomfortable positions. The weird fl:ajics of 
ligiit, the colouring of the scrapes, the white cfjtton 
shirts, and llie dark skins of the people, made a sti'ange 
and wonderful jiicture. 

In front of the basilica was a blaze of light, all the 
more strange in the general gloom. The towers of the 
church vrere illuminated from inside with Bengal lights, 
coloured red, white, and green, to represent the flag of 
Mexico. It all added effect to a remarkable scene, for 
the towers of flame rose high in the air, with the dark- 
ness of night for a background, and below was that 
queer medley of humanity with its small bonfires, and 
funny little trestled lights. 

At 7.30 the service in the spacious church was to 
commence ; the fires were extinguished a few minutes 
before that hour, bags and bundles collected, and into 
the sacred edifice the greater portion of the assembly 
proceeded. 

Mexican Indians are most terrible thieves ; such 
thicA'es, in fact, that they actually steal amongst them- 
selves, and thus it is that every man, woman and child 
had to convey into the church all their worldly belong- 
ings. Those generally consisted of a blanket, som- 
brero, little wooden tripod for the fire, perhaps a couple 
of pots, and possibly a handkerchief in vdiich tortillas 
were tied in a bundle. Not only did they take all their 
worldly goods and chattels to the service, but their 
dogs, or an occasional parrot, accompanied them, and 
that matins was certainly one of the strangest and im ist 
weird services that could be imagined. 

The Cathedral is a handsome edifice. It represents 
wealth and splendour. The massive balustrades are (E 
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solid silver; the candelabra hanging from the ceiling 
are l')eautiful, and on this occasion some thousands of 
candles slied a lurid glow on all around. The priests 
in gorgeous robes, the decorations of flowers and palms, 
tire quantities of incense giving cloud-like mysticism to 
the scene, told of wealth unbounded, while kneeling 
upon the stone flags in various stages of poverty and 
abjt^ct rags were the Indians. Oh, how poor thet/ were ! 

Wc noticed that these people invariably laid their 
hats upon the stones, and the brim being eight or ten 
inches wide, they knelt upon that, evidently preferring 
the soft plaited straw or felt to the hard flags. Many 
of them took their bundles off their backs, and calmly 
placed them in front, settled their dog beside them, and 
having prepared for their comfort during the service, 
proceeded to cross themselves, and begin their devotions. 

It was certainly a wonderful sight ; the enthusiasm 
of those people was extraordinary. Rags and religion 
w'ere on every side. Some folk said their prayers with 
their arms outstretched, evidently an extra penance. 
Others crept up to the chief altar upon their hands and 
knees. But the absorption and reverence of all rvas 
marvellous. Amongst them were some wonderful t5)'pes 
of Indians — exactly the class one sees in picture books' 
— dark of skin, fine of profile, and j^et with a sort of 
wicked devilment about them that denoted ill. Manxr 
of the women wore the old Indian dress consisting of 
twiu articles, a sort of scarf used for a petticoat, wrapt 
round the body, and tied in a knot at the side, leaviiig 
an opening through which the limbs could be seen, £uid 
a square kind of cloth with a hole in the middle (called 
gaban (m jorongo) through which tliey pass the head. 
This body covering, closely resembling a tov'el, simply 
hangs dovii before and behind,- leaving the arms bo,rc, 
and as it is not fastened in at the waist, the body can 
usually be seen. It was hardly an efficient covering for 
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a coM night. Yet these poor tatters are* all the people 
possess. 

Tied in a bundle on her back nearly every woman 
present had a baby. The number of babies at Guada- 
lupe seemed extraordinary. Every female, whatever 
her age, appeared to have one slung on before or hung 
on behind her, and, as if that were not enough to carry 
for numbers of miles, she generally had bundles two 
or three times the size of the child added to her burden. 
Of course, the infants cried ; as an accompaniment to 
the music there arose a constant wail in Church from 
babyhood. 

The death rate among these children is exceedingly 
high, as was mentioned in the previous chapter, but tha.t 
is not a thing the Mexican Indian much regrets, for he 
believes that if a child die in its infancy it goes straight 
to Heaven, and therefore he (the father) is free from 
all responsibility ; whereas, if it live to grow up, and 
then do anything wrong, he, as the parent, is to blame. 
Therefore, apparently, they have a way of looking upon 
infant mortality as a sort of blessing, and more than 
half of these wretched children die in their youth to 
become “ angels.” When a child expires the friends 
are invited to come and see the baby angel, and great 
are the rejoicings. So little do they value child life 
that it is no uncommon thing to see a woman go market- 
ing with a few bundles in one arm, and a baby’s coffin 
in the other. It is dead ; God rest its soul : and there 
the matter ends. 

In the Cathedral, however, the members of the con- 
gregation were moved to the depths of their souls by 
the music, light, grandeur and comfort of their religion. 
Never have I seen such devotion, such utter abandon- 
ment of self, such awe-inspired adoration. One looked 
and marvelled. 

After the service was over^ the Church soon emptied. 
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With solemn pomp_ a little blind was slowly dropped 
over the famous picture of the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
on which miraculous painting, but a moment previously, 
the glow of innumerable candles had fallen. The crown 
of jewels ceased to shine and sparkle ; the solemn chants 
of the priests were hushed ; the faithful knelt no longer 
on the bare stone flags. Night had spread her ebon 
wings. 

Ill former days, paintings representing this Virgin 
depicted her wearing a diadem, but the later reproduc- 
tions denote the famous impression on the " tilma ” 
as crownless. And thus it came about, w^hen the Church 
was restored a few years ago, that the ladies of Mexico 
.subscribed large sums in money and jewels to have a 
real crown made to hang above the picture in the Church, 
and on such famous days as the Feast of Guadalupe 
the jewelled diadem hangs above the sacred tilma 
itself. The picture thereon has been the subject of 
much discussion. Artists have examined it, but no 
one apparently knows whether the miraculous Virgin is 
painted, if so what pigments were used, or how applied. 
It remains a mystery. 

The service over, boys with high double steps went 
from candelabra to candelabra to put out the lights, 
while another individual rattled a huge bunch of keys 
as he walked behind the outgoing multitude to hurry 
them from the edifice. We stayed behind until the 
place was clear, so that probably ten minutes elapsed 
between the exit of the first worshipper and our own 
departure. What a scene presented itself as we left 
the Church door. 

Thousands and thousands of Indians had already 
sought their rest, but not on spring mattresses or leather 
beds. They were simply lying about in a heterogeneous 
mass. Men, women, children, dogs, bundles, hats— -all 
mixed and huddled together. They spread over the 
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stone flags all round the Church, in the great open square, 
in the market hall, up the steps leading to the higher 
Church, and around the sacred wall. Many of them 
had not even a blanket, but just lay huddled upon the 
ground like round balls, and were apparently asiee];» 
ill a few moments. Others, possessed of “ sarapes ” or 
blankets, rolled their head completely up in the same, 
and then settled down for the night, leaving their bodies 
from the waist downwards — their legs, aiildes and feet 
bare — entirely exposed, evidently thinking that if their 
heads were covered they would be quite comfortable. 
The Indian, like the ostrich, buries his head and is content. 
There was not an inch to spare between these people, 
and yet we saw a man, who had obviously been forgotten 
when the rest of the family settled down to sleep, coming 
with a dim light in his hand to look for his friends. 
Suddenly he recognised them by a shawl or bundle, 
and stepping over fifty slumbering mortals, managed to 
get his foot squeezed into a little space near his party ; 
gradually he pushed them aside, final!]/ settled down, 
and to our amazement wriggled himself in, until when 
we left him he was comfortably asleep on a spot where 
we thought there was no room for even a fly to gain 
admittance. No doubt this mode of procedure keeps 
them warm, and hence its origin ; but it was a curious 
spectacle. It .seemed as if an ordinary Indian about 
five feet high could sleep in a space two feet square. 
He doubles his knees under his nose, rolls himself into 
a bundle something like a sleeping dog, and as he is in 
close proximity to his neighbour, we presume, he does 
not kick, or some one would inevitably be hurt. 

Men lingered long around the gambling booths. They 
had just come out of the Church, their rosaries were 
hardly back in their pockets, the holy water was barely 
dry upon their temples, but vice awaited them. The 
lights attracted, the clink of the dice enticed, and 
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struiglit from their knees and their prayers they went 
oii' to gamble and play at games of chance. It seemed 
lioni])le. Those who won departed to Imj* strong 
drink, and when intoxicated returned to play again! 
Those who lost \vent to the pawn shop to pledge their 
hat or blanket, returning again to resume their Mirt 
with fortune. 

Gradually the lights were extinguished one by one, 
the murmur of voices ceased, the darkness of’ night 
enveloped the scene, a chilliness filled the air, and utter 
silence reigned. 

The next morning we struggled back to Guadalupe by 
nine o’clock, at which hour the chief mass began, but as 
more pilgrims had been coming in all through the night, 
the thousands already assembled were augmented by 
many thousands more, and the struggle we had to get 
into the Church was temble ; yet uvomen with babies 
tied to their backs managed to squeeze through that 
dense crowd ; the babies screamed, the dogs yelped, 
but still the Mexican-Indian pmshecl his way in, until 
an enormous concourse filled every available inch of 
the building. It .seemed as if we might all be burnt to 
death, for every single person carried a lighted candle. 
No matter how poor, the Indian feels it his duty to buy 
a candle as an ofiering to the Sacred Lady of Guadalupe. 
The grease was dropping in every . direction. Some of 
the pilgrims w'ere kneeling, others wure standing, but 
whichever position they squeezed into, thus they had 
to remain, as tlici-e w^as neither room to get down on 
to their knees, or to rise from them until the mass was 
ended. This w^as the first of a series of services which 
lasted all through the day. By these repeated masses 
the Indians — said to numl'jer fifteen or tw^enty thousand 
— W'ere all aide to attend worship wdthin the sacred edifice, 
and pay their homage to the patron saint of Mexico. 

Aliliough ]>rofoimdl5?' religious in the Church itsedf, the 
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outside element inclined to be rowdy ; anmng other 
things some hundred boys, no doubt of Indian extrac- 
tion but chiefly from the town, dressed up in queer 
paint and ancient feathers, were dancing for centavos. 
They sang a curious dirge which harmonised well with 
the religious element ; but otherwise a somewhat theat- 
rical effect was produced which, like the round-abouts, 
spoiled the sacred nature of the proceedings. 

At the back of the principal church is a strange stair- 
way, leading to the Chapel on the Hill (Capilla del 
Cerrito). This ascent is composed of very wide stone 
steps, of which there are some hundreds, that conduct 
from the Chapel of the Well containing the sacred water, 
at the bottom of the hill, to the small church on the 
top. It is up these steps that devout pilgrims crawl on 
their hands and knees. There are several little shrines 
in the walls ; but the most curious object of all is the 
monument known as the Stone Sails. That sails should 
be composed of stone is indeed a paradox ; but such is 
the case. They stand about 30 or 40 feet high, and 
are really three sails — one on the top of the other — 
carved in solid stone. They are not particularly pic- 
tm‘esque_, but the position in which they are placed is 
so prominent that they can be seen for miles around. 
The story of these sails, which were a votive offering, 
is as follows : — 

Some sailors, who were overtaken by a terrible storm, 
and on the verge of shipwreck, offered up a prayer to 
the Lady of Guadalupe for preservation. They vowed 
that if this miracle was vouchsafed, they would take 
the mast of their ship and set it up as a votive offering 
on the hill which is sacred to her memory. The shij) 
and her crew were saved, and the men carried out their 
promise ; but so miraculous was their escape that money 
was subscribed to erect something of a more lasting 
nature than a wooden mast, and accordingly these 
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strange-looking Stone Sails were put up in token of 
gratitude, and as evidence of the wonderful power of 
the Sacred Lady. 

From a little distance the sails appear so real that it 
seems as if whitish-grey canvas were actually spread 
out upon the mast of a ship, and one wonders how 
anything so high and so thin in stone — a foot being 
about the thickness — can stand alone. One finds, how- 
ever, on nearer inspection that the sails have a strong 
granite buttress as a brace. 

At the bottom of the stair is the spring, over which 
a handsome building has been erected. This is besieged 
during the Pilgrims’ week. The Indians all want to 
drink the sacred water, and every one is anxious to 
procure some to take home. They therefore buy old 
bottles from people sitting at the edge of the gutter, 
with odds and ends of glass upon the roadway before 
them, and believe the bottle adds to the efficacy of the 
water. The contents cost nothing but the trouble of 
fetching, the bottle probably is worth two to three 
centavos. When filled, they are kept safe by means of 
the strangest devices. Tire men generally put them 
inside their shirt ; but as the cotton bodice of a woman is 
merely a square with a hole in it, and the ends hang down, 
she lias no means of securing her treasure in that way. 
She therefore unpacks her baby, and ties up the precious 
l)(.)ttle in the blue rag in company with her offspring. 

There is no doubt about it that the feast day of the 
Lady of Guadalupe means to the Mexican even more 
than the Lourdes pil^image to the European. It is all 
wonderful ; inspiring in some respects, religious in others, 
di-amatic, and extremely sad. It shows the enormous 
strength, of the Roman Catholic religion, and yet at the 
same time its want of power in not putting a stop to tire 
claptrap, cheap-jack element surrounding the sacred 
riroceedings. . : 
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By midnight on the 12th December everything was 
over, and that vast multitude had started on its home- 
ward journey, even to the borders of Texas, a thousand 
miles and more distant. It once happened that a hus- 
band and his wife and son were travellmg by an exclu- 
sion train to Guadalupe. The man died on the way, 
but the woman and youth, declining to be deterred from 
attending the festival, left him behind at a station for 
burial. Such a small thing as the death of a husband 
could not be permitted to interfere with the celel:)ration 
of their Sacred Lady. 

As at Lourdes, there are strange and wonderful pic- 
tures Upon the walls at Guadalupe, more strange because 
they are the work of Indians, and more wonderful be- 
cause in many instances they are painted by people 
without any education whatever, some of them being 
two and three centuries old. Here is a man depicted 
carried through the desert by a lion ; he died this way, 
and this extraordinary hieroglyphic is an offering for 
his soul. There is a youth thrown out of a window, 
murder no doubt, and beside it is the picture of an 
engine running over a woman’s body, suicide perhaps. 
A few of these illustrations represent people dying in 
bed, but a bed is so little known that it rarely appears, 
and when it does is somewhat remarkable in drawing. 
A child being devoured by some wild beast, a fire with 
legs sticking out of the flames, anything and everything 
serves for a subject, and each picture is more marvellous 
than the last. 

Then, again, in the church are several Idack clotli 
panels about 8 feet by 3, framed, on which hang rows, 
as tightly packed as possible, of silver arms, legs, hands 
or feet, tliaiikofferings for mercies vouchsafed. They 
are only about two inches long, and many hundreds 
cover each panel. 

Votive ofierings are to be found in all the churches : a 
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cow. Dorse. donke3r, pig, lizard, scorpion, or a saddle. 
The cow has been offered in gratitude for the 'advent of 
a line calf, hue pig . for having produced a good litier, 
the horse because some favourite steed has been sa\x’d 
from dealli ; the scorpion for restored health after a 
terrible bite. In short, these emblems are without end, 
and their meanings are not difficult to understand. 

llie Slirine of the Lady of Guadalupe is the Holiest 
in all xMexico. Pilgrims are to be found there at their 
devotions from 3/ear’s end to year’s end ; but the most 
interesting of these strange pilgrimages was that of the 
night before December 12th, when all was wrapped in 
mystery. That scene was something to be remembered ; 
nothing in Rome or Venice at Eastertide, at Lourdes or 
Oberammergaii, or an^?' other European spot, ever 
appeared so picturesque, so wiki and so romantic, as 
the evening service at Guadalupe and the sleeping 
worshippers outside the sacred building. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


general PORFIRIO DIAZ, president of MEXICO.* 

T WENT to Mexico inspired with profound respect and 
A admiration for General Porfirio Diaz, a man who 
ascended a throne — so to speak — when revolution was in 
the air, murder of daily occurrence, property unsafe, 
and universal riot reigned supreme. It was not, how- 
ever, until I had met him and spent some time in his 
company, not until I had lived several months in 
Mexico, that I fully realised the extraordinary ability 
of its President. 

That Porfirio Diaz was the greatest man of the nine- 
teenth century may seem a strong assertion, but a glance, 
even one so cursory as this must be, will prove the fact. 
His life has been a long romance ; an early struggle for 
existence, war and strife, wounds so severe that many 
times death seemed imminent ; imprisonment, dangerous 
escapes, military success, and then a Presidentship — all 
these events have followed in quick succession in the 
career of this extraordinary individual. 

Diaz was born September 15th, 1830, so that when 
I first saw him he was seventy, but looked years 
younger. _ 

His position is absolutely unique in the world’s history. 

The author wrote the autheatic life, " Porfirio T)ia.z, seven times 
President of Mexico,” in 1905. ' ■ 
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for although President of a Republic, lie has reigned 
since 1876. liis will is all powerful, as great, in fact, 
as that of a Tsar and Pope combined. He is a mon- 
archical yet democratic ruler. He controls millions of 
people with a hand of iron, still they love him. He is 
a despot, but at the same time leads the unassuming 
life of a private gentleman. He walks alone in the 
streets, cares nothing for pomp in his daily existence, 
and plays the role of a simple home-loving citizen to 
perfection. 

' Although of Indian descent — and to this fact he 
probably owes that sympathy with his people which 
makes him understand their character so well, and has 
given him so much power— he is also descended from 
the Spaniards who left their mother country in the 
earty years of the conquest of Mexico by Cortes. 

On his father’s side he has good ancestry, and his 
grandmother was an Indian woman of Mizteca tribe, 
one of the finest peoples of Mexico. 

The General’s father kept a little inn at Oaxaca 
(pronounced 0 -ah-hack-ah) in Southern Mexico, and here 
the President and six other children were born ; three 
years after the birth of Porfirio his father died of cholera, 
and the mother left with her young family and limited 
means to battle with the world. The daily struggle to 
provide food and clothing for her children was great ; 
])ut, being a brave, clever woman, she succeeded ad- 
mirably. 

Until he was seven years old, Porfirio went to the 
village primary school, and at fourteen joined the free 
school belonging to the Roman Catholic priests, with 
the intention of entering the Church later on. His 
education was provided free, but as he grew older, being 
of an independent spirit, he earned a small income by 
teaching, and with a portion of the money waslable 
to pay for more advanced learning for himself. That 
■ 5 
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the boy is father to the man, ^¥as indeed proved in his 
early career. Young Diaz from the first showed his 
ability of imparting knowledge, and at the same time 
gaining it. This power has stood him in good stead 
through life. 

The priests found that in Porfirio Diaz they had to 
do with no ordinary lad. They realised he might prove 
of service to the Church, and feeling that their i flu- 
ence, which up to then had been practically unbounded, 
seemed a little less secure, they offered him a scholar- 
ship when he was nineteen years of age, and proposed 
also to confer a minor ecclesiastical order upon him. 
He thanked them, but refused. All idea of entering 
the Church was over. Circumstances and learning had 
weaned him from his first intention of taking Holy 
Orders, and he decided rather to be a soldier and fight 
for his country. 

He felt Mexico wanted strong men ; he knew revo- 
lution must be stamped out if a land was ever to be 
successful. 

Almost side by side with Porfirio Diaz, Benito Juarez 
(pronounced Huarez) had growm up. These tw^o men, 
so nearly of an age, eventually became deadly enemies. 
Both w^ere in their time Presidents of Mexico, and to their 
w'onderful personalities Mexico ow^es her strength to- 
day. 

As a bare-footed Indian lad Juarez had originally been 
a servant in a monastery ; but on finding that he pos- 
sessed a brilliant intellect, the priests educated him to 
be a “ pillar of the Church.” Pie loved learning, studied 
theology, and read ecclesiastical history. A keen scholar 
and deep thinker, he worked on and on until, like Diaz, 
he saw that a civil pow'er and not a clerical body must 
govern a country. 

Thus it came about that this same Juarez, liroviglit 
up among priests to be their prop, turned o.gai]i.sfc tluvn, 
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and with a Herculean stroke overthrew the Roman 
Catholic sway in Blexico. ’Tis a strange histoiy which 
is unfolded in the lives of these two men. Their up- 
bringing was somewliat identical, their religious inclina- 
tions similar, yet they finally became ri\^als, and while 
Juarez began the evolution of Mexico, when he over- 
threw tiie Catholic Church, Diaz completed it by military 
discipline. 

Juarez’ action was a remarkable feat, for it meant fai' 
more than at first appears. Two-thirds of the yrealth of 
the country was in the hands of the priests ; the entire 
destiny of the land was under their control. They could 
make, or mar, a revolution, and they frequently did so 
for the benefit of their monasteries and churches. Every 
hacienda or farm in the country had to render a tenth 
of its produce in tithes. The Church, full of corruption, 
reigned supreme ; the people feared the priests, but 
submitted. j\'Iexico was completely under their sway ; 
her very life-blood W'as sucked by them. She was par- 
alyzed mentally and morally. The strength of the 
Catholic faith was immense ; but the foundation was 
rotten ; Juarez knew^ that, and believed in his owm 
power, and the cause for which he was fighting. 

He was a great man. What did he do ? 

He simply overturned the Catholic Church ; lie de- 
stroyed its vast influence by confiscating its wealth, for 
by bribes had revolutions hitherto been controlled and 
men’s mouths closed. The beginning of. Mexico’s pros- 
perity undoubtedly commencecl with Juarez’ masterful 
overthrow of the Catholic supremacy. 

Since his day, no priest or nun has been allowed to 
walk in the streets clothed in the garb of the Church, 
and all iiKUiasteries and similar ecclesiastical houses 
have been swept away. 

Up to that time the country was riddled with monas- 
teries and convents. One of the largest of the former, 
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belonging to the Franciscan brotherhood in MexTo City, 
v\-as overthrown in the memory of many persons still 
livdng. At twelve o’clock one night Juarez and his 
soldiers entered the building and took possession ; the 
monks — hundreds of them — were made prisoners. Great 
was the consternation next morning when the news 
became known. The ladies of the town, arrayed in 
black, marched round the monastery, solemnly cursing 
men who could do such deeds, or prayed at street corners 
for the good fathers of the Church. This old monastery 
is now a hotel; roost of the convents have become 
hotels, schools, or public buildings. 

Juarez was elected President in 1862, and a year later 
the religious orders w'ere suppressed. The French in- 
vaded the country in 1863, and in June, 1864, Maxi- 
milian was crowned Emperor. The following year the 
latter published a decree declaring all persons in arms 
against the Imperial Government to be bandits, who 
would be shot. Several people accordingly suffered 
death. It was at this juncture the United States pro- 
tested against a French army in Mexico, and sent a 
despatch to that effect to Napoleon III. Troubles en- 
sued, till in 1866 Napoleon withdrew his siipport from 
Maximilian, and a few’ months later ordered the evacua- 
tion by French troops, wdio w^ere all recalled by Februarjg 
1867. About this period Porfirio Diaz began to rise, 
but for a moment we must go back. 

As we have seen, Juarez, who preceded Diaz by only 
a few years, was an able man. Had it not been for 
Juarez, Diaz w’ould probably never have succeeded as 
he has done. That overthro of the Church was a 
masterly act, w^hich paved the w-ay for future develop- 
ments. Juarez died in 1872. 

Young Diaz, after refusing all priestly aid, as has been 
said, studied law for a time. In the year 1853 Santa 
Anna was Dictator, and Diaz, not approving of his 
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methods of dictatorship, voted against him ; for this an 
order for arrest was issued against Diaz, who had to 
flee. It was then, at the age of twenty-three, he entered 
on his military career. 

Santa Anna was defeated, and after a time the Liberal 
Government under Juarez came into power. 

Those were exciting days for young Diaz. He was 
wounded many times ; on one occasion he carried a ball 
in his body for several months before it could be ex- 
tracted ; but surely, though slowly, he acquired mili- 
tary rank, gained vast experience in practical soldiering, 
grew strong and healthy, learnt how to submit to a 
commander, and finally how to command. 

It is needless to enumerate the small battles that filled 
those years ; suffice it to say Diaz rose steadily and 
honourably to the position of General. 

Mexico, with her fifteen millions of people, was in 
a terrible condition. One hundred and fifty different 
languages and dialects w^ere spoken by the various 
Indian tribes. There had been fifty-two Presidents, 
Dictators, and Emperors in fifty-nine 3-’ears, and 
disorder and revolution prevailed from end to end of 
the land. 

The United .States, France and Maximilian, Juarez 
against the Church, all were at war with one another. 
The country was heavily in debt, and probably no land 
has ever been less safe for human life, or more unsettled 
than Mexico about the middle of the nineteenth centurj^ 
After the French troops left, the powder of Diaz began 
to assert itself. A month or two later he captured the 
cities of Puebla and San Lorenzo. 

Now came the crucial moment in the career of General 
Diaz. He had been fighting for many years, he knew 
every mile of the country ; he had ridden through the 
mountains for weeks at a time, and felt the temper of 
the people. Chaos reigned ; excitement was in the air. 
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Every man’s hand was raised against his fellow. Law and 
order were unknown, the country was devastated bjr 
battle and murder. Many had tried to control the 
populace and failed. Fifty-two men in fifty-nine years 
had not succeeded in their attempts to put down dis- 
order, a fact that spoke for itself. Vvas any man strong 
enough to combat such a state of affairs ? 

Two days after the execution of Maximilian (June, 
1867), General Diaz triumphantly entered the City of 
Mexico. This was the turning point in his career ■ he 
was not elected President for several years, but he was 
daily gaining ground everywhere. 

In 1876 — nine years after the death of Maximilian, 
and just one hundred years after the Declaration of 
Independence in the United States — General Porfirio 
Diaz rode again into the City, this time at the head of 
the Revolutionary army, and shortly afterwards was 
proclaimed President. 

Thus he started a new rule and a new life for old 
Mexico, the birth — ^so to speak — of modern Mexico, of 
which he may well be proud. 

At the time of his entry, Lerdo had followed Juarez 
in the Presidency. Diaz had always failed in his 
endeavours to overthrow his rival Juarez, but Lerdo 
was a very different man, for, although highly educated, 
he was lazy ; he was neither a soldier nor a diplomatist, 
and thus it was that Diaz, at last successful, realised 
what had been his dream for years. 

The General stationed his army outside the town by 
Guadalupe, of pilgrimage fame, and when all was ready 
marched boldly into Mexico City. Many persons have 
described that scene to me. General Diaz, well-mounted, 
sitting erect, his head raised high, with a look of deter- 
mination on his face, a sort of “ do or die ” expression. 
He Vvas dressed in his General’s uniform, and was fol- 
lowed by a large part of his Revolutionary army. The 
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crowd cheered ; the crowd hissed ; the multitude foxight 
amongst themselves, but on he rode, only pressing his 
lips closer together. His entry was so powerful, so mas- 
terful, that many who had previously been against him 
were hypnotised by the manner of the man, and from 
that moment became his devoted adlierents. Thus on 
November 23, 1S76, General Diaz rode up to the Palace 
where he established himself for over thirty years. 

He ordered Congress to be dissolved. A new election 
took place. He was elected President ; that was a 
red-letter day for Mexico, and the first step towards 
her present ascendancy. 

The new President soon swept out General Lerdo’s 
troops ; he shot outlaws, deserters and rioters whole- 
sale, and began his military sway with an iron hand, 
the only possible mode of governing such a country. 
He knew his people. Was he not one of them ? He kne w 
the way to rule W’’as to clear the land of bandits and 
revolutionists, to sweep away the ringleaders, and then 
control the remaining populace. The people feared 
him, they knew his strength, they felt his power. Only 
a quarter of a century later they had learnt to love him 
and were led by a, silken cord. 

As a President he was cautious ; he had no diplomatic 
experience to help him, and he knew but little of govern- 
ment and law. Accordingly be chose two of the greatest 
lawyers of the day to join his Ministry, and sought their 
advice. At the end of a few months, however, he dis- 
covered that they were working against him, and trying 
to make parties for their own ends. With that belief 
in his own strength which has always stood him through 
life, he dismissed them, to the amazement of every’'- 
one. They with others had hoped— -while apparently 
working with him — to raise a revolution against 
Diaz ; but he was too strong for them. He had come 
to stay. 
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A large part of the country scoffed at him as President, 
declared he was only a soldier, and for months, aye 
even a couple of years, General Diaz' position was un- 
certain. There were several minor revolutions, he was 
surrounded by enemies, jealousy and hatred were rife on 
every side ; people expected to overthrow him, as all 
his predecessors had been in turn unseated. But he 
was strong, and proved the conqueror. Time showed 
him to be the greatest man in Mexico. He has slowly 
and steadily risen to power and respect, risen from a 
country lad to be one of the greatest Dictators the world 
has known. As a soldier he has quelled war and estab- 
lished peace. As a ruler he has made a country— for- 
merly insecure even to its own inhabitants — safe for all. 
As a diplomat he is at peace with the world. He has 
paid enormous debts, and created solvency — now even 
developing into wealth — in Mexico, 

Has any other man in the nineteenth century done as 
much ? We have had a Napoleon, no doubt a greater 
despot ; a Moltke, a greater soldier ; a Beaconsfield, a 
finer politician ; a TEilleyrand, a greater diplomatist ; 
but has any man of humble origin, practically self-edu- 
cated, raised himself to such a position, and brought his 
country from battle and murder to peace and prosperity, 
and still ruled ? 

When Diaz beca,me President he v'as forty-six 3’cars 
of age, just in the prime of life, health and strength ; 
but even his powers were taxed to the uttermost. Plot 
and intrigue met him on every side ; he lived for years 
on a political volcano, surrounded by prejudices both 
religious and civil ; his life was attempted over and over 
again ; poison and powder were aimed at him, his friends 
were often enemies in disguise ; yet in spite of all Por- 
tirio Diaz conquered triumphantly. 

In 1900 he was elected President for the sixth time, 
for a further term of four years ; in fact, with one break 
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— namely in 1880 — ^he has ruled his country for four and 
thirty years. He came in on the “ one term platform,” 
and at the end of four years had to give way to General 
Gonzales ; but after that he returned to power, and 
being thereafter continuously re-elected, seemed likely to 
die in harness. 

My first meeting with the President was somewhat 
strange. A few months pre%donsly, when dining with 
Mr. Charles Maclaren, M.P., in Belgrave Square, I met 
an old friend, Sir Weetman Pearson, M.P., and told him 
I was leaving the following week for Canada and the 
States, and intended to winter in Mexico. He at once 
suggested giving me an introduction to the President 
and other people of note, as he has many business rela- 
tions with Mexico. 

“ I will ask the Governor of the Federal District, 
Sehor Guillermo de Landa y Escandon, to try and 
arrange a meeting for you,” he replied ; “ but the 
General speaks nothing but Spanish.” 

This was rather a blow, for what is the use of know- 
ing three languages, when the one most wanted was 
not available. Unfortunately I knew no Spanish, but 
necessit}^ is a wonderful teacher, and I picked up suffi- 
cient knowledge of that language for all practical pur- 
poses. I trust General Diaz will forgive me if I say that, 
even without any fluency in that tongue, v/e became good 
friends. 

It rvas a gloiious dajr in December, 1900, cold but 
sunny, when Senor and Sen ora de Landa called for me 
in their carriage with its smart English coachman. xUl 
the great folk in Mexico have English coachmen, and 
as many of the ladies speak nothing but Spanish, the 
arrangement at times proves a little droll. 

In the late afternoon — about sundown — the aiistocratn’" 
of the City take their, drive. Most people use closed 
carriages, and up and down, up and dow'n that fine 
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Boulevard, to and from the Castle of Cliapiiltepec, they 
roll in the dark-twilight there is none — and imagine 
they are enjoying themselves. The grand ladies are 
seldom seen during daylight, except at early mass ; 
they come out like bats in the dark, yet they need not 
be shy, for many of them are extremely good-look- 
ing, with lovely dark hair and eyes, and wonderful, 
teeth. 

We started early, before the fashionable v-oiid was out, 
so that I might see the view from Chapultepec, the 
former home of Montezuma, who was Emperor of Mexico 
w’hen the Spaniard Cortes arrived in 1519. 

The present Palaccj for long the summer residence of 
President Diaz, stands on a high rock in the middle of 
a great plain. The public drive is below, between 
wondrous cypress trees, where the band plays, and at 
the Restaurant many entertainments ai-e given ; but no 
one dares go up the hill without an order, except the 
students of the military college, v'ho share with the 
President the privilege of living at the top. 

Mexico is full of romance, and in a spring-fed pool at 
the bottom of the hill, nestling among those glorious 
trees, dwells the w-ater sprite Maliiiclie. This being 
spends her days at the foot of Chapultepec ; she w?oos 
the passer-by with music, is gentle and sweet, a goddess 
of love and goodness, but the legend says that cat 
nightfall she flics miles and miles away, her voice 
grow'^s mournful, and sometimes she becomes very 
wicked. 

’Tis a pretty little legend, and one of, oh, so many ! 

Don Guillermo de Landa was not only Governor of 
the Federal District, he was also Mayor of the towai, 
and W'e drove up to the Palace amid salutes on all 
sides. 

On arriving at the summit, what a view lay spread 
before us ! Probably the finest view in the whole world 
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is to be seen from Chapnltepec. Below lies the City of 
Mexico, originally founded, in 1428, by the Aztecs, under 
the name of Tenochtitlan, while bej^'ond are the, lakes 
which,, doubtless, millions, aye, billions of years ago, 
filled the entire valley rwth water. Ten miles away, 
rising almost perpendicularly from the basin, begins a 
grand chain of mountains. There, on the right, almost 
tapering to a point, is the volcano Popocatepetl, some 
17,782 feet in height, while next to him is the snow lady 
Ixtaccihuatl, 16,062 feet high. They are more imposing 
than the Alps, because their snow-crowned summits 
tower singly into the heavens above, and the extent 
of valley below adds strength and grandeur to their 
rugged peaks. There is a feeling of immensity, nothing 
confined or shut in. The panorama is sublime. 

It chanced to be a glorious sunset. The snow was 
coral pink_, tinged by the hand of the Almighty, and the 
clouds swiftly chasing one another across the sky and 
over the mountains themselves were pink, and blue, and 
grey in turn, Mexico is famous for her skyscapes, and 
certainly that night she surpassed herself. 

Yes, the view from Chapultepec was the grandest, the 
most imposing and, in those soft evening lights, the most 
sublime, I have eVer gazed upon in the course of many 
wanderings. Well may the Me.xicans be proud of their 
land. One moment the picture seemed all ablaze with 
red and yellow, and the next, as though a curtain fell 
suddenly from heaven, all was dark. 

Vve saw the Palace — ^the Pompeian court arranged by 
poor Maximilian, the roof-garden with roses, geraniiims, 
and gorgeous-leaved plants growing in the open air at 
Christmas time ; but inside the building was disap- 
pointing, for the rooms were aU furnished with modern 
French upholstery, and not even Spanish. Large ver- 
andaiis, palms and banana plants, gave an Eastern effect, 
and yet a chilliness filled the air. 
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On returning from our drive we went to call on the 
[-‘‘resident and ^Madame Diaz ; their winter home is in 
the town — the doors were flung wide, and we drove 
into the patio. 

Now a Mexican house has a style all its ov-n. Large 
doors lead to a courtyard open to the roof. The bottom 
floor is assigned to the servants and offices — the coach- 
house, stables, etc., are all on the ground floor— and the 
President’s home was no exception. We ascended a 
handsome flight of marble stairs, and reached the first 
floor, off which all the chief rooms opened. The gallery 
A\ith its flowers and plants was exposed to the elements, 
which is a strange thing about Mexican homes. Often 
in winter it is realty cold, and the summer is tremen- 
dously hot — the sun even on a winter’s day gives great 
heat — but when it is cold, the cold is penetrating. 
Mexicans, however, though accustomed to warmth out 
of doors, live with open patios, rarely have a fireplace, 
and never hot w^ater pipes ; consequenth’’, their houses 
with polished floors, light furniture, thin curtains, and 
utterly devoid of artificial heat, are in winter cold, 
wffiile the bedrooms at night send a chill through one 
on entering. The natural result of all this is that 
pneumonia, wiiich often ends in death, is common. 

On our arrival, the porter below* having rung up, w'e 
found a door in the gallery open, and a couple of foot- 
men wearing English livery w'^aiting to bow us in. 

Madame Diaz w^as expecting us. She is perfectly 
delightful. Tall and dark, extremety good-looking, with 
pretty manners and gracious w'ays, she wins all hearts, 
added to wiiich, “ Carmelita,” as she is universally 
called, having been educated by an English governess, 
speaks our language as well as French fluently. She 
is the President’s second wife, and by her gentle birth, 
tact and kindly thought has done inuch to soften the 
harder and rougher side of his character. Her w^omanly 
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influence came to Mm at a time when it was no 
longer necessary to rule with such an iron hand, and 
she guided liim to softer measures and more diplomatic 

ways. 

Her drawing-room, upholstered in French style, was 
pretty and dainty, and her welcome most cordial and 
graceful. When I got to know her better I found her 
a charming woman, with the manners of a diplomatist, 
the most gracious way of saying pleasant things ; well- 
read, keenly interested in many subjects, Carmelita is 
indeed a wonderful woman. 

A few minutes after our arrival the President himself 
walked in. How little I then dreamt I should write his 
life from his diaries and letters five years later. He is 
a man of medium height, probably about five feet eight 
or nine inches, broadly built, and wearing his grey hair 
closely cut. Diaz, who looked under sixty — though in 
reality ten years older — ^had all the bearing of a soldier, 
the manners of a courtier, and the graciousness of a 
friend. He is quick and alert in movement, has a de- 
lightful and kindly smile ; but his head and jaw denote 
strength and a profound depth of character. His clear 
dark eyes are deep-set and thoughtful, his nose large, 
with dilating nostrils ; the forehead high, the face long, 
and one is instantly struck by the clearness of the dark 
skin and the look of youth and vitality. 

I had expected much from so remarkable a man, the 
maker and ruler of an Empire — but he more than came 
up to my expectations. There is something in his 
manner which at once wins confidence and commands 
respect, a certain quiet repose, and yet that healthy 
complexion and deep chest denote the man of action 
and exercise. He might be a smart English colonel, so 
well-preserved is he. He speaks clearly and incisively, 
likes conversation to be to the point, but ratlier enjoys 
being chaffed occasionally, when a merry twinkle comes 
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in his eyes, proof that a vast store of humour lies be- 
hind that rugged mask. 

With a courtly bow, he said he had never regretted 
liis inability to speak English more than on the present 
occasion, but that I must forgive him, for he had never 
had time to learn, though he thought English so essential 
that it was now being taught in all public schools. He 
was a great believer in education, he said, but it must 
come to a nation gradual^. Let people read first, and 
then they want to know more, and learn for themselves. 
He has organised an excellent system, under which every 
Indian must learn to read, write and cipher ; higher 
grades are open for those who wish to profit by 
them. 

I believe this education will awaken the country, 
and prove an inestimable boon,” he said. 

Is he right ? Is the Indian ripe for such education ? 
The nation is still full of superstition, it believes in witch- 
craft and fears the devil. Man is by nature a hunter, an 
agriculturalist, or a rearer of stock, according to his en- 
vironment. The Mexican native sleeps upon the bare 
ground, lives on very little, has few wants and no know* 
ledge. In many cases he is lazy, owing to the climate, 
and is often nothing more than an animal, sometimes 
with instincts less noble and brave. He is happy, for he 
knows no better. He is artistic at heart — see his dress, 
the colours he chooses, his pottery, and' — wonderful for 
a rude people — ^lie admires fine scenery. But educate 
him, and what will happen? Therein lies a great 
problem. People who employ Indians prefer those who 
can neither mad nor write ; the5r have their own 
ideas, and have not, as yet, acquired the conflicting 
influence of others. 

President Diaz spoke of the Transvaal War, and was 
glad to know that General Roberts was tlien on liis way 
home. i 
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“ He has done splendid work. How old is he. ? ” lie 
inquired. 

“ Seventy, I tliink,” was my reply. 

“ Ah, my own age. I thought so. Wonderful man. 
Old men in England am your greatest men ” (a remark 
Ibsen also made to me). “ That is because you live 
healthily, take exercise, and keep the body active." 

Speaking of Kitchener’s preference for unmarried 
soldiers, of which he had read somewhere, he said :■ — 

“ He is quite right. A married man may be just as 
good a solclier ; but if he be a good husband, he fights 
with a sad heart. I am quite as much a soldier at heart 
as ever I was," he added ; “I have followed every move 
in this war, and all the chief articles in foreign papers 
are translated for me every day.” 

This remark was typical of the man. He has every- 
thing of import translated for him. He knows all that 
is going on ; no one could possibly be more up-to-date, 
and with his splendid memory he forgets nothing. 

Somehow the conversation drifted to the supersti- 
tions of the Indians. Strange to say, Diaz, in spite of 
his birth, is not in the least superstitious. He started 
forth a few years ago, for the United States, one of 
a party of thirteen. They had a lovely time, and 
“ all lived happily for j^ears afterwards," as he merrily 
put it. 

I told him, Nansen had been one of thirteen on his 
Polar Expedition, then the most successful of all North 
Pole Explorations ; the only one, in fact, without any 
loss of life whatever. He chuckled with pleasure, and 
pointing to a rug made from the skin of a Polar bear, 
which lay at our feet, said : — 

" That is the nearest I shall ever go to the Pole." 

And so we chatted on and on for a couple of hours, 
Madame Diaz or Sehor de i Landa translating for us. 
So accustomed is the President to this triangular style of 
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conversation that it does not seem to worrj/ him in the 
least, and as I could understand most of the Spanish, 
e\-en at that earty stage of my stay in Mexico, the diffi- 
culties were considerably lessened. Whatever the subject 
touched upon, the President seemed to know all about 
it, and when he did not know, he just asked ; at least 
he asked me several questions about England, which, 
showed he was anxious to learn all that was possible. 
Only fools are too shy to seek information and acquire 
knowledge. 

Before we left he promised his photograph and that 
of his wife, and kindly offered me a seat in his box at a 
grand concert to be given in honour of his re-election as 
President; therefore, although a stranger, and he a 
charming despot, I left his house feeling I had gained a 
friend. With the most courtly air he offered me his 
ann, and in spite of all arguments insisted on escorting 
me down the wide marble staircase to the patio and 
waiting until we were seated in the carriage, when with 
many kindly w^ords of farewell he bowed low as we drove 
away. It is by such little acts he wins all hearts, for 
he is a grand gentleman in bearing, his manners in his own 
house being regal yet friendly. He was bravery per- 
sonified as a soldier, he is a politician and a ruler, and 
he has made himself all these despite his Indian blood 
and struggle for education. Diaz has climbed from the 
lowest rung of life’s ladder to one of its topmost pinnacles. 
No one ever impressed me more than the President of 
Mexico. _ There is a reserved strength, a quiet force 
about him which commands respect, a kindly gentleness 
that wins affection. Each time I saw him I learned some 
new trait in his character, and felt how immeasurably 
above ordinary mankind this self-made ruler undoubtedly 
was. 

Many people spoke to me of Diaz. One of tbe great 
railway officials of Mexico once said : 
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“ His memory never fails, and his grasp of a subject 
is extraordinary. If I have to go back to him concern- 
ing some subject a month later, and waver one iota in 
fact or figure from what I said before, the President at 
once pulls me up, and reminds me that I stated so and 
so.” 

On another occasion I was talking to a scientific man, 
who remarked : 

” Yes, Diaz often astonishes me. If he does not under- 
stand a thing, he asks for an explanation. He never has 
to be told twice ; he seems to be able to grasp a sub- 
ject immediately, and if at a later period I refer to it, 
he says ‘ Oh yes, I remember 3mu explained that last 
time.’ ” 

These are only casual testimonies ; but they show the 
capacity of the man for mastering detail, and retaining 
the knowledge he assimilates. 

When re-elected President from 1900 to 1904, General 
Diaz received the deputation on the terrace at the Castle 
of Chapultepec, and was informed of the wish of his 
people in the following terms by Congressman Alfredo 
Chavero, who acted as spokesman and said : — 

“ In the name of the electors I come to announce to you the result of 
the voting which terminated but a few moments ago. "The majority of 
those who are present remember, and all of us know, that on June 21, 
1867, a memorable date for the country, jmu raised aloft in the capital of 
the Republic the national flag, which in its folds contained the seed of the 
fortunate era of peace we now enjoy. The electors have charged me to 
inform you that they consider it altogether necessary that you continue to 
guide the destinies of the nation, whose will it is that you remain at your 
post to perfect your work. All of usknou' that the attractions of home 
life are great ; but all of us realise that the ijower of making a nation 
happy is a boon still greater. This is the task which the people entrust to 
you, and wiiich tliey hope you -will accept for the good of all. Cicero said 
that to be happiy a man needed four things ; to have travelled, to have 
a son, to have built a house, and to have planted a tree. Your travels. 
General, have e-x.tended all over the Republic, holding aloft and de- 
fending the banner of liberty, the glorious and triumphant standard of 
the nation. As a moral personality you are the father of the Mexican 
people. The edifice which you have built is the Nation, and in its soil 
you have planted the olive "tree of peace. The entire country acclaims 
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you at the present moment and extols your name as that of its most 
conspicuous citizen, and the most suitable person to guide its destinies. 
It deposits its whole trust in. you, and does not doubt that you will 
sacrifice yourself to the duty which it lays upon you.” 

The President made the following reply : — 

“ Gentlemen : It is a great honour for a citizen to be called to the 
position of President of the Republic. But the honour is still greater 
when r is conferred by the unanimous will of the nation, when the elec- 
tions prove that the Mexican people have, with the full sincerity of their 
heart, centred their desires on a single person. I must add that I am 
most grateful to the electors of the six electorial districts of tlie capita! 
of the Repubiic who have come to inform me of the result of the elections. 
It is my duty to say that in seeking the cause of the nation’s prosperity 
in the personal qualifications of its ruler there is danger of committing 
an error. It is my firm belief that the mere confidence which n 
nation feels in its ruler forestalls the latter’s task ; that confidence is 
the basis of all government, the foundation of the administrative edifice, 
and is the cause and earnest of prosperity. Possessing that factor the 
success of any government is assured. As to the result of the elections 
which are now taking place, I must repeat what I said some months ago 
when the iieriod of electoral gestation was just beginning, viz., that 
neither my age nor ray capabilities qualify me to continue ruling the 
country. I am seventy years of age, of which forty-three have been 
devoted to the active service of the fatherland, to my abilities, 
I re-affirm my previous opinion, and I can only add that I will not with- 
hold from my country my closing years, if she requires them of me, any 
more than I have begrudged to her the unstinted services of my whole 
life.” 

The conclusion of the President’s words was the signal 
for a tremendous ovation. Above all, the modesty with 
which General Diaz spoke of liis incomparable services 
deeply touched all hearers. Personal congratulations 
were then oilered to the President, while the artillery 
ba,nd played some of its most stirring national selections. 

.Probably by contrast to the turmoil of the greater part 
of his life. General Diaz now prefers retirement, l-h,- 
rises earl}'’, and after his coffee work.s with his secre- 
taries, reads the Mexican papers and translations of 
others, and then goes off quietly to the Municipal Palace, 
as often as not alone and on foot. Then the audiences 
for the day commence — a day full of diverse work, for 
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lie superintends everything, goes into all details whether 
railways, mines, schools, church matters, military, diplo- 
matic or commercial affairs. He dines about two o’cloclc, 
after which he enjoys a siesta, and by four is ready for 
coffee and more work. He takes his evening meal be- 
tween eight and nine, and occasionally plays a game of 
billiards. 

President Diaz does not go much into society ; his 
wdiole life is given to the government of his countrjg 
and his home. It is a perfect home life, and no ■wonder, 
with such a wife. She helps the President in many 
ways, and though she has no children of her own, is 
nevertheless charming to his children by a former mar- 
riage, and was very enthusiastic over the advent of the 
first grandchild while I was there. 

Madame Diaz, besides being handsome, is always 
beautifully dressed. In some ways she remmds me of 
Queen Alexandra in type and bearing. 

I once asked Madame Diaz if she ever wore a high 
comb and mantilla. 

" No,” she replied, “ a comb never, a mantilla only 
sometimes at church.” 

" But why not ? They are both so charming I ” 

She laughed, 

“ We think them old-fashioned, and have quite given 
them up, but the President often suggests mj?' using 
a comb again. He likes the style.” 

And does General Diaz wear the riding dress still ? ” 

‘'Yes, sometimes, but that is going out -too.” 

What a pity ! MY are aU sinldng to one dead level. 
Soon there will be no special manners, customs or dress 
left. \¥e shall all be exactly alike. Each country is bc- 
c.oming famous for some particular style, which the others 
copy. For instance, the French cuisine reigns supreme. 
London leads the fashion for men’s clothes. Paris 
ordains what women shaU wear. America gives us 
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our latest inventions. Germany monopolises cheap 
manufacture^ and national individuality is rapidly dis- 
appearing. 

Whenever there is any reform in the Constitution of 
Mexico, or a Presidential election takes place, the fact 
has to be publicly notified by means of a “ bando,” 
just as is the case at the Mansion House in London. 

In Mexico, all the members of the Municipality drive 
in open carriages through the streets, headed by the 
Public Notary, whose duty it is to see that the Pro- 
clamation is duly affixed at twelve important public 
places. A body of troops of five or six regiments ac- 
companies the municipal officers, and crowds gather in 
the streets to cheer them on their way. As each copy 
is posted the bells of the churches are set ringing, and 
the soldiers present anns. 

On the opposite page is the notice of the sixth election 
of General Diaz to the Presidency, posted on December 
ist, 1900. 

Before I left Mexico, General Diaz fell ill. Rumours 
increased in magnitude as they spread, and apparently 
other countries imagined he was dying, if not aheady 
dead. Revolutions were predicted, shares dropped ap- 
preciably, and everyone prepared for the worst. 

All this was quite unnecessary. The President w^as 
very ill — he was three-score years and ten — but he was 
in reality a strong healthy man, many years younger 
than his actual age. Diaz has been the architect and 
builder of modern Mexico, and so well has he done his 
work, it is extremely unlikely that anyone will undo it. 
The country has been at peace for over a quarter of a 
century, everything has improved, and the men who 
have helped the President have learnt from him the art 
of government. 

Tliere ai:e many able men in Mexico besides the Presi- 

* Diaz was elected, for the eighth time, December 1910. 
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dent. It is invidious to draw comparisons, but General 
Eernaxdo Reyes and Hon. Jose Ives Limantour are the 
two to wliorn I w'ould specially refer. 


6oia®rireBdasr' del IsfisS® 

tanie®, ©alseds 

ijiic |iiir lu StTrcliirla ili' ^^ludu f. iel Baipacbo de Sobofnacido, aa mo ha djri|ida 
puns »u promtsli’ui'iuii. I'l aiituioDto decroUt: 

K1 l*rouideatc do k Eepslbtica ao ha servidu diriisirmo ol decroto quo uisue: 

'f ORFiRIO Dte Prssidents Constitkional ds Iss Usifes fciss- 
sus totentss. 

rQstf k Cdmara do Oiputadoo d?l Congwsd do k Caiflii ha tonido i hion detrekr 
III quo uiuuo: 

••!us CilBsaw do UiptiliidiH. dol (’fliurrs-wdo I(i« Kstadou lloidou Muxicanou, on Vjemciods 
k ruTullud i|ui- loi'iiiilIiTo iu rrjo.i iolra.tdolarl.>>alo kCuaulHiiridis Fedorul.declsm: 

“.Vrllruk ilnicu. ij> I'rouidrulo CsiiMlsluriiiiiul do |«s iiskdan I'nidun Sioxiounoit, ol 
Cisodadaiiu Goaoral 



l^no «l cuatrionio quo oomoamrd el prdximo I'de Oieiwhro J tormijiiud al 
riombro del ufio de 1904 

' “Trunuitftriu. Entu dooiunuuda no publiruitl por Band'a !^isiIonaL° 

'“Ikliiude Koniiiiii-ndo luCdniuru dellspuludoH del Coii^otso do k UaldQ.-H^xIco.^d do 
Soplioisibro do VMiO.-Jiiiiiim firmiuili':. Diputudu I'reuidooU.-.l. (fr la Win g Ufgfn, Di- 
pgkdo Sof roluriu.’;0/)YwU. Sanmlni, Diputsdo .Soorotark." 

' ' "I'ljr luisln. iiiuiidn M> iiiipriniu, rirrulo v publiquo poc'Bmdo Nescionssl.-Bldxieo, £9 da 
Sepliouibro do IIRIO.-Forlirio J)!sso-Al C Onnorul ManuU.fiQUxdlti Coslo, ?offokrio do 
Eetado f del Deupaelio do Ciob«niGei<>n.-Pr(iiieot&" 

"Y la comuniee d Vd. para on intaligoucu j fines connkuientes.' . . 
"UbeoUd j Coastitucidn. Hdxico, Septiembre S9 do ISO^.-S, C0S!0.-iI C. Sabe^ 
nadoo del Oisstrik FedorsL-Preseate." ; 
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General Reyes is a strong man. He is a soldier ; his 
interests are wide, and after living many years at Mon- 
terey ill Northern Me>dco, he spealcs English like an 
American. He is still in the prime of life, and has proved 
an excellent Minister of War and Marine. He can or- 
ganise and command, and some day may be called upon 
to do both on a much larger scale. Being a soldier, he 
holds the heart of the people, who are accustomed to 
military rule. 

There was one party in Mexico who spoke of Liman- 
tour as Diaz’ probable successor. That is unlikely. 
He is a splendid man, however, most able in finance, 
and older than Reyes ; but even were he to succeed 
temporarily, it is improbable that Mexico would be 
content for long with one who was neither a soldier nor 
yet of Mexican blood, excellent though he might other- 
wise be. 

I am not a politician, but I heard and saw much while 
in the Republic. Unless anything unforeseen should 
happen, General Diaz may be spared for many years to 
come ; but surely he might ease his own burdens some- 
what by appointing a successor whom he could guide 
and help. It must be remembered that Mexico is 
accustomed to a military dictator, tliat is the governnient 
the people understand. 

Diaz was a soldier, living an arduous military life, at 
a time when Mexico had sixteenth century ideas, and 
was ruled by a Church despotism, reminiscent of the 
middle ages ; but Diaz was a wonderful man. He shoof: 
himself free from the trammels of the past, and carved 
out a development for himself, and a future for his 
country. It was as a general of the army he declared 
himself li’resident of the Republic, although of late years 
it. is not, perhaps, so much as a military despot, but 
rather as a diplomatic ruler that he has reigned. His 
* This was written before the recent revolution. 
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power is absolute. His vote gives a man office ; tbere 
are no constitutional liruits to his authority. Diaz lias 
proved capable in every issue. The wheels of state are 
well oiled; his regime is acknowledged by the entire 
world to be a success. 

A man who has increased railroads from four hundred 
miles to ten thousand in his short reign> who has en- 
couraged manufacturers and agriculturalists everywhere, 
and helped fonvard home industries is a great man, and 
m all probability no one will endeavour to change his 
organisations or systems of government. Wliile he was 
ill, Seiior Mariscal was appointed Deputy President, but 
to guard against trouble in the futm-e, it would surely 
be well for President Diaz to elect his own successor 
now. His word is law ; the man he chooses and guides, 
and believes capable, will be eagerly accepted by the 
people. 

No one, of course, can dictate to Diaz, for no mail 
is more competent to control his fellow men ; but per- 
haps the idea of providing for the future may occur to 
him. Suppose, he should appoint General Reyes ? He 
is a soldier, and military rule is necessary. He is a 
Mexican, and a native President is imperative ; he is a 
politician, and a man with such knowledge is indispen- 
sable. Pie knows and approves the “ Diaz '' policy. He 
has travelled, has lived among English-speaking people, 
and is a man of culture as well as strength. Pie is Min- 
ister of War, and already controls thirty thousand men 
armed with Mauser rifles. He is likewise the idol of liie 
Mexican army. 

Bernardo Reyes was born in Guadalajara in 1850, so 
lie is still in the prime of life. Not only is he a soldier, 
he is also a statesman of unblemished character. Pie 
has always displayed extraordinary bravery ; has been a 
prisoner, taken part in warfare and strife before Porfirio 
Diaz became President, at which time the rebels deserted 
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him, whereupon he surrendered to Diaz. So excellent 
\ras his record for bravery, patriotism and loyalty that 
the new President appointed young Reyes commander 
of the Sixth Regiment of Cavalry. Years of active work 
were passed in quieting outbreaks in various parts of 
Mexico ; but it was not till iS8o, when Reyes took part 
in a great action at Villa Union, receiving three danger- 
ous wounds, that the power of the man was fully recog- 
nised, and he was subsequently made a General. 

He is a delightful man, everyone speaks of him in 
terms of highest praise ; he is an educated soldier, with 
charming manners and considerable political and diplo- 
nratic knowledge. A strong Libera.1 in politics, he is a 
staunch friend and admirer of President Diaz, in whose 
footsteps he loyally treads. 

Senor Jos4 Limantour, whom I value much as a friend, 
is more French than Mexican, although he is Minister 
of Finance, A man whose opinion the world holds in 
high esteem exclaimed of him ; — 

" lie is one of the cleverest men in any government 
of the present day.” This was high praise, and un- 
doubtedly Limantour is one who impresses the stranger 
with his clear vision, broad views, and general concep- 
tion of facts. A tall, thin man with grey hair, he looks 
more like a great Church dignitary than a Minister of 
State. His suave French manners and gentlemanly bear- 
ing cover strength of character and determined will. 
He is rich, lives in a lovely house, and has a most affable 
and charming wife. Like so many Mexicans, he is a 
believer in the value of an intimate acquaintance with 
foreign languages, and his daughter — sweet girl — speaks 
French and English faultlessly. She has always had 
resident foreign governesses, and although she has never 
been in England, one might in conversation almost take, 
her for an Englishwoman. 

It is said that Mexico’s Minister of Finance, W. S, 
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Fielding of Canada, and Mr. Gladstone were the only 
three men able to put a Budget in an attractive form. 
Be that as it may, in his annual review of the financial 
situation and Budget estimates for 1901, he gives in- 
teresting details regarding the income and expenditure 
of the Government that ahord conclusive evidence of 
the steady progress and development of Mexico during 
the last few years. The yield from import duties marks 
the growing foreign trade of the country, the revenue 
from this source having almost doubled in seven years, 
as shown by the following table : — 

Fiscal Years. Import Duties. 

1894-95 f^i7, 738,129 66 

1899-1 goo 27)696,979 06 

The stamp revenue is a faithful index of the growing 
business of Mexico. The figures given below for six 
years show an increase of more than sixty per cent., 
notwithstanding the fact that last year many important 
reductions were made in the stamp taxes — 

Fiscal Years. Stamp Revenue. ^ Cost of Fees. Ratio. 

X894-95 '?I5, 353,989 30 §1,233,119 74 7.93 per cent. 

1899-1900 24,849,618 78 1,302,867 36 5.24 per cent. 

The receipts from the Federal telegraph lines and post 
office department show equally good gains in five years ; — 

Post Office. Telegraph Lines. 

1895-96 $1,062,415 99 j 1S05-96 8622,340 69 _ 

1899-1900 1,860,105 87 1 %97,639 S8 I 1S99-1900 1087,520 34 I §465,179 65 

The following table gives an interesting comparison 
of the amounts collected from the various branches and 
the total Government income for a period of five years, 
the annual revenue for that period having increased to 
the extent of fourteen million dollars “ 
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1895-96 1896-97 1897-gS 1898-99 iSgg-igoo 

Taxes on Foreign Commerce — 

823,658,692 61 §23,639,580 91 §23,284,989 17 $28,738,480 45 $29,945,793 04 

Interior Tnxes Payable in all the Federation — 

20,418,848 54 21,589,407 27 22,925,702 31 24,595,434 64 26,201,406 14 

Interior Ta.\es Payable in the Federal District and Territories — 

3,3S7.6 ii Si 2,705,761 n 2 '’94 458..-4t 2, 95$, 555 01 3,280,630 91: 

Public Services and Minor Sources — 

3,086,317 46 3.565, $79 46 3,692,834 66 3,846,742 74 4,833,246 30 

Total Receipts-^ 

<‘3'5o,S2i,47o 42 $51,500,628 75 $52,697,984 55 $60,139,212 84 $64,261,076 39 

The total revenue for the fiscal year 1909--10 was 
S 106,000,000, and the expenditure $95,000,000, leaving 
a surplus of $11,000,000. The percentage of the sundry 
taxes in the total revenue is as follows : — 


Interior taxes, 

Taxes on foreign commerce. 
Post office and telegraph 
Other sources 


44.40 per cent. 
41.07 
6.36 

8.17 „ 


The gross value of imports during the fiscal year 
1909-10 — that is to say, for the year ending June 30th, 
1910, was $194,865,781, and the exports amounted 
to $260,046,269. The accumulated surpluses in 1901 
amounted to about 30 million Mexican dollars, the sur- 
plus on that particular year being a little over $3,000,000. 
The accimmlated surpluses amount now to $147,000,000, 
of which about $73,000,000 have been spent on public 
works, leaving about $74,000,000 for the gold reserve 
now in the Mexican Treasury, 

General Diaz has certainly been wise in the choice of 
his Ministers. He is surrounded by able men, w’ho, 
though strong enough to command whole parties, never- 
theless work in harmony with the President that built 
np modern Mexico, 

The Government of the Republic is arranged as fol- 
lows. There are twenty-seven States, ten Territ.ories, 
and a Federal District : — 
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Square 

Miles. 


Apuas Calient 

Campeche 

Coaluiila 

Colin 


Chiapas 

Chihaahua 

Dur.aiigo 

Guanajuato 

Guerrero 

Hidalgo 

Jalisco 

'Mexico 

JMichoacan 

Morelos. 

Nuevo Leon 

Oa-vaca 

Puebla 

Qiieretaro 

Sail Luis Potosi . 
■Sinaloa. 

Tabasco, 

Tamaulip.is 

Tlaxc.ala 

Vera Cru/ 

V ucatan 

Zacatecas 

Territory off epic 


Aguas Calientes. . . 3, oSo 

Civmpeche 20,760 

Saltillo 59,000 

Colima 2,700 

Tii.vtla Giiitierrez., 29,600 

Clilbuulnia 89,200 

Hiirango 42,300 

Giianaju.ato 12,300 

Chilpancingo 22,700. 

Pachuc.-.i 7,600 

Guaclalajar.a 38,400 

Toluca 8,o8q 

Morelia 23,000 

Cuernavaca 1,830 

Rlniiterey ........ 23,00a 

Oa.vaca 28,400 

Piiebl:*. i2,Ad 

Queretaro 3,800 

San Luis Potosi. . . 26,100 

Culiacan 36,100 

Hermosilla. . . . . . . 77,000 

Victoria ao.coo 

Tlr.ja ala 


Jalapa 

Merida 

Zacatecas 

Tepic 

La P -7 

City of Mexico.. 


23, 8.(0 
28,400 


$6,272,375 

1,7=8,435 

7, 15=, 345 
3,925,724 
4,722,823 
5,926,728 

7.727,3=7 

31,005,785 

2,125,000 

36,078,924 

24,023,825 

22.127.344 

22,728,4:6 

17,1=5,572 

11,684.323 

13,127,425 

37,1=7.591 

12.062.345 
15,1=3,7=7 
5,072,424 
7,623,121 
4,232,163 
7,828,822 
7,842,924 

26,232,716 

4,892,516 

16,989,728 

788,543 

4.894,7.33 

61,124,573 


62.000 

319.599 

2 S8 ,o73 

586,906 

1,062,554 

417,621 

558,769 

1,109,341 

841,018 

891,253 

159,553 

309,252 

884,909 

948,4.13 

235,678 

568,499 

=58,865 

191,687 

134,839 

206,502 

166,803 

866,355 

399.000 

469.000 

148,776 

43,245 

476,413 
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Popula- 
. tion of 
Capital. 
31,619 
16,631 
10,654 

19,30.5 

7,882 


32,287 

8,504. 

56,855 

. 3 =, 641 
91,917 


2,874 

rS.S?;! 

36,720 


Totals 748,590 $409,318,296 13,3=5,047 1.447,827 


To support the Goveniments of the various States, 
there is a sy.stem of taxation on all foreign and domestic 
merchandise, as well as a direct tax on real and personal 
propert}.!. Each State is represented in Congress by two 
Senators, elected alternately evei-y two jiears, and by 
one Member of the Chamber of Deputies for each forty 
thousand inhabitants. 


CHAPTER IX. 


MEXICAN SOCIETY. 

T he City of Mexico has been likened to Paris, and 
in many waj^s the comparison is good. It is not 
so bustling as New York, nor yet so sleepy as London. 
There is the gayest society, the smartest frocks, the 
prettiest women, but the restaurants are indifferent, and 
the hotels worse. High civilisation, great refinement, 
beauty and talent can be found in the Capital itself, 
yet barbarism exists outside. 

There is great wealth in the City, palatial homes where 
the occupants do not even enjoy the luxury of a want ! 

Mexican society is very exclusive. The families are 
wonderfully united, and spend most of their time to- 
gether, that is to SQ.y the w^omen folk, for men have a 
way of slipping off to the Jockey Club, where they play 
baccarat, which begins at five o’clock every afternoon, 
and does not always stop by five next morning. 

The day begins with coffee, taken early, in the bed- 
rooms — a custom that enables people to go about in 
neglige attire for the greater part of the forenoon, as 
in France. This light repast is followed by an enormous 
mid-day meal, usually served about one o’clock, when 
soup, fish, entrees, meats, puddings, and numerous sweets 
always appear at table in the better houses. This ban- 

Since these lines were penned in xgoi, baccarat has been stopped 
at the club, largely owing to the above sentence, I am told. 
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qiiet is the event of the day ; visitors are invited, and 
sociability ensues. Formerly everyone indulged in a 
siesta after dinner — ^indeed, all houses of business are 
still closed from one to three ; but nowadays the siesta 
itself is going out of fashion, except among servants 
and the poorer classes. 

When the important business of lunching is o^'er, 
each gentleman offers his arm to a lady, and conducts 
her back to the drawing-room. Cigarettes follow. 
Society dames in Mexico scarcely ever smoke ; but 
among Indian women the habit is universal. Cigarettes 
in the north, and cigars in the more southern tobacco- 
growing districts are constantly to be seen. 

Many families possess beautiful silver, glass and china, 
brought from Spain by their ancestors. The dinner- 
tables, however, are seldom pretty or artistic. The lady 
of the house usually allows her servants, or someone 
from the market, to fill her bowls with flowers, which 
are packed as full as the\’- will hold with blooms of 
every colour. The result is stiff and inharmonious. 
Thejr have not yet acquired the art of using one kind of 
flower, or at most two, interspersed with green trails 
of foliage. 

As regards house decoration, one seldom finds fresh 
flowers about in this land of beautiful blossoms. Per- 
haps the Mexicans do not care to have them in their 
rooms because they die so quickly at that altitude ; 
but whatever be the cause, one just as often sees artificial 
flowers in the drawing-room, as real ones. The prettiest 
bloom has not alwaj^'s the sweetest scent, just as the 
softest Speech often hides a cruel heart. 

After coffee, which is alwaji^s strong, but generally 
good, for Mexico is producing excellent coffee nowadays, 
the visitors depart. It is the custom for the host and 
Iiostess to walk to the top of the staircase, where the 
chatelaine says “ good-bye,” and the gentleman offers 
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his arm to his lady guest, takes her down to the patio, 
and puts her into her carriage. I had no carriage, and 
it was no uncommon thing for the host to send me 
home in his. 

They have a funny arrangement in Mexico for cabs. 
There are three classes : those bearing yellcnv flags ate 
the cheapest ; those decorated with red are of medium 
price, and consequent^ most largely patronised ; while 
others with dark blue bands painted on the body are 
more like carriages than an ordinary hack for hire in the 
street. 

Society is delightful. The sons of most of the best 
families have been educated in England — they have 
been to Stoneyhurst or Beaumont between the ages of 
twelve and eighteen ; some have even been to our 
Universities. Consequently the sympathy is strong ; 
indeed, several men looked, dressed, and spoke so much 
in accordance with English ideas, that it seemed im- 
possible to believe they were Spanish Mexicans. 

The love acquired by the men in their youth for 
England appears constantly ; for instance, the children 
are often under the care of an English governess, while 
the small boys are dressed in Jack Tar suits. Then 
again many of the men get their clothes from London, 
as their wives do from Paris. The former are beginning 
to ride on English saddles, to adopt corduroy breeches 
and high boots, and apparently the death-knell of the 
native saddle and dress is already tolling. 

Not only is English talked by all educated men, but 
there is scarcely a shop of any importance in this cosm<w 
politan city where that language is not spoken, and, 
as has previously been remarked, the railway officials, 
managers, clerks, and engine-drivers are all English- 
speaking people. English is fast becoming the language 
of the world. 

Mexican ladies are often beautiful— the dark Spanish 
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type predominating ; but they are not always good 
linguists. French is their favourite language, probably 
from its resemblance to their own, and many of them 
have been educated at convents in France, as their 
brothers have at public schools in England. They 
dearly love chocolate parties. Smart folk dress up in 
their best, about five o’clock, and before starting on 
their twilight drive, enjoy their cofiee or chocolate, 
generall}^ the latter, which is made so thick tlia,t the 
spoon stands upright in the cup if placed in the middle 
of the brown beverage. It really is delicious, but a 
little of it goes a long way, and for a nation inclined 
to embonpoint, is hardly homoeopathic in its results. 
The women have pretty manners, and dress charmingly 
— everjdhing thej? wear is the latest fashion — and their 
politeness and amiability surprise a stranger. 

When paying a first call on a friend, I was amazed 
at the following remark : — 

“ Ya tomo v posesion de su casa.” “You have now 
taken possession of yoiir home.” 

Did he. mean he was giving me his house ? If so, 
the situation was a little embarrassing. I smiled a 
sickly smile, and he repeated “ This house is yours.” 
He did not mean it, he merely implied that for the 
moment I w^as to treat his house as my own. If a 
stranger were to accept such an invitation in its literal 
interpretation, however, and arrive bag and baggage, 
great would be the dismay of the hostess. 

One admires a watch or a cabinet. “ It is yours,” is 
the prompt reply, which really means nothing; it is only 
a figure of speech like “ I hope you are quite w^ell.” 

In reply to the question “ Where do you live ? ” a 
Mexican will say : — 

“ Su Casa dc listed No. lo,” etc., meaning Your 
house, the house at which you are welcome, is No. lo,” 

etc... . ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ 
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When writing a letter, instead of putting the address, 
they often write C. de V. (Casa de V.) meaning “ Your ” 
house, or " my house at your disposal. 

The Mexican must learn to be parsimonious in pro- 
mises. He is so generous in thought, he gives away 
all he has, to draw back in deed. 

In spite of great wealth, there is little of that \nilgar, 
ostentatious display'' of riches which betrays humble 
origin. Of course there are miserabljr poor folk in the 
city as everywhere else ; and doubtless there are miser- 
ably rich, for although money shuts the door on want, 
gold alone can never bring happiness. 

When anyone sneezes, the company usually call out 
“Jesus,” meaning “Good health to you.” This ex- 
pression is also used to imply that a man is friendless 
and knows no one. 

It is always said high Mexican families are exclusive, 
and there is no doubt but that this is the case — even to 
those bearing good introductions — for they are so taken 
up with their own affairs that beyond a stately dinner 
they seldom extend hospitality. They very rarely in- 
vite foreigners to their homes ; but personallj?' I was 
most fortunate, perha.ps because they knew’ my apprecia- 
tion of their kindness. I found them charming, well- 
read, well-educated, pleasant-mannered ; in every way 
cultivated gentlefolk, extremely hospitable and courteous. 

It is a pity the}^ do not show this side more often 
to strangers ; but if they wall shut themselves up S') 
completely within their own family circle, they must 
not be surprised if they are misjudged by the outer 
w’orld so much as they are. 

Mexican families are most amiable and united. The 
better classes own houses w^hich are perfect palaces. In 
one of them dwells Senor So-and-so with his wife and 
children ; but Madame's mother and sister joined ihe 
ei'.tablislimcnt on the death of Madame's father, and in 
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addition Senor So-and-so has a mother and brother who 
make their home with him. This is not the exception, 
but the rale. I honestly believe that in Mexico City 
there is no large house which shelters “ Papa, Mamma 
and Baby ” alone. There are always some relations on 
one side, if not on both, included in the family menage. 
It says a great deal for their amiability. One portion 
of the patio may be devoted to the “ outside ” family, 
or perhaps a whole floor if the house is large enough ; 
but they all meet at meals, and in no way live apart. 
Once a bachelor marries and starts a home of his own , 
it is quickly filled by his relations. 

They all seem to agree splendidly, and family life 
appears to be of the happiest nature. They have their 
]3arties and festivities among themselves, their birth- 
day. name-day, and feast-day celebrations ; perhaps 
twenty or thirty members of the famity will muster 
and the following week tliis will be repeated, and the 
next, and the next. They are quite contented amongst 
themselves. 

It struck me that little entertaining of a " friendly " 
kind was enjoyed. Big luncheons and dinners, or noth- 
ing, were the fashion. No one apparently ever " drops 
in." No attempt is made to keep open house. When 
invitations are given, the entertainments are costly and 
well done ; but then the usual formality accrues. A 
couple of friends invited to an ordinary meal seems an 
unheard-of occurrence among the Spanish aristocracy. 
In fact I was twice asked quietly to luncheon, “just our- 
selves," and arrived to find a regular banquet and a 
large party. I was not dressed for a function of the 
kind, and laughingly remarked ; — 

“You lia.ve asked me under false pretences. You 
said you wuuld be en famille.” 

“ Yes, but we thought you might ftnd it dull." 

The Mexicans so far have not realised that the poorest 
6 . 
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morsel offered with love and sj^mpathy is far morv. 
welcome than the grandest feast without them ; they 
oiily entertain on a great scale. 

If a host has two friends he wishes to make knowji 
to one another, he says with a wave and a bow : 

May I introduce a friend ? ’’ 

The friend in question immediately steps forward, and 
gives his full name to the other stranger, adding, '' Your 
servant.” The second man does the same, so they really 
introduce themselves, by w^hich means they can pro- 
nounce their names as they like, no small matter in 
Spanish, where the mother’s name is tacked on with a 
" Y ” to the end of every man’s title. 

Mexicans are very Latin by temperament. They be- 
come wildly enthusiastic over some person or thing 
which excites their interest for the time ; but they soon 
weary "of the new hobby, and the passion dies out almost 
as quickly as it w'as kindled. They are excitable in 
conversation, gesticulate freely to emj^hasise their words, 
and one feels the warm blood of a southern race is 
tingling in their veins. 

They say all manner of delightful things, but of course 
they never mean them. Pretty compliments fall from 
their tongues and unspeakable admiration beams from 
their lovel}?' dark eyes. It is only their way. They 
promise many things they would never think of per- 
forming, all in that beautiful flowery language which is 
Very pleasing, but oh, so misleading^ Of course, I am 
now speaking of mere acquaintances, people one meets 
at a ball or a dinner; once that film of compliment 
and insincerity is passed, they are true-hearted, kindly 
friends, as it has been nij^' fortunate lot to find, many, 
maii}^ times. Indeed, I have never met truer liospi ialiiy 
and friendship than among the Spanish Mexicans. 

Many of these beautiful homes contain rare old Spanish 
furniture, bric-a-brac, pictures, things that hnye been in 
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the family for generations. Most of them, alas 1 are 
stowed away in the nurseries or servants' quarters, while 
modern French furniture appears in the best rooms. 
Just the same thing happened lately in England, 
old squire died, and when the men were sent to take the 
probate, they found that one of the Chippendale chairs 
in the servants’ liall was worth all the modern furniture 
in the dining-room, while the value of the one cupboard, 
with its queer brass handles, in the children’s room, was 
ten times as much as that of all the modern vrardrobes 
put together. The same thing -would apply to J^Iexico. 
The houses are modern French in appearance, but hidden 
away are countless treasures, the value of which is only 
just beginning to dawn on the present generation. 

The winter is the season for entertaining ; then balls 
and parties are given, and everyone is prepared to enjoy 
himself. The invitations are generally short, because as 
everyone is more or less related to everyone else, it is 
pretty well knowm when So-and-so’s birthday will take 
place, or when the celebration of some couple’s silver 
wedding will occur. 

When Mexicans do open their doors, they are lavish 
in their hospitality, and their entertainments are regal. 
On leaving a friend’s house after a meal it is, as I said 
before, by no means unusual for a stranger to be sent 
home in fiis carriage, and not onty that, but to be posi- 
tively laden witli flowers, hand-painted menu-cards, or 
boxes of bon-bons. 

On one occasion I stepped into a smart little brougham, 
anal turning to my host, laughingly said ; 

please tell the gentleman on the box where to drh'e, 
and what you wish him to do afterwards.” 

“ John,” said my host in English, for the “ gentleman 
on the box ” was my own fellow countryman, to my 
intense amazement, “ drive Mrs. Tweedie to the Hotel 
del Jardin, and when you have done so, come home.” 
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Collapse of Mrs. T. ! 

There are several interesting little customs in Mexico 
that strike the stranger. 

A man in the United States does not remove his hat 
on entering an office, while a Mexican invariably does. 

When lighting a cigar or cigarette from a friend's, 
Mexicans always touch little fingers ; not to do so would 
be as rude as to refuse a proffered hand-shake. 

The habit for a man to kiss a woman’s hand, which 
exists almost universally in Europe — a courtesy which, 
however, we omit, alas ! in England — does not exist 
in Mexico. Latin race though they are, the Mexicans 
never kiss the hands of their women. Sons invariably 
address their fathers as Sir (Senor), and no son or inferior 
would ever dream of smoking or drinking in the presence 
of an elder without being invited to do so. 

One night after dinner my host asked me if I cared to 
go to the theatre. 

It is past nine o’clock, we should be too late,” I 
answered. 

" Not at all, we can go in for a tanda.” 

” And what may a tanda be ? ” I enquired. 

" It is an act, or more properly speaking a single little 
play lasting about three-quarters of an hour,” 

We went, and it was quite entertaining. 

Outside in the hall rows of people were sitting. They 
were waiting for that act to end, and the next to begin. 
The stalls hold three or four completely different audiences 
in one evening. Twenty-five cents (about sixpence) is 
the price for the tanda, and if a man stay for a second 
act he must pay again. It was really rather funny. 
The audience came in shoals, sat down with their hats 
on, and waited. The moment the curtain went up off 
came all the hats, only to be put on again at the end 
of the tanda, when the entire assembly filed out. 

The cheapest places in the theatre cost twopence-lialf 
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penny, and were well filled with Indians, while the drop 
scene was as full of advertisements as a newspaper page. 


-aC TEATRO ARBEU 

Compania de Zarzuela, Empresa Arcaraz Hennanos. 

MIERCOLES 2 

de Enero de igor. 

Ultimas funciones de la compafiia 
de Zarzuela. 

PERSOXAGE.S 

Mimi, artista 

COLOMBINO 

Fremolin, maestro 
de mtisica 

Genoveva su muger 

Un Vigilante 

Prdlogo y Epilogo 

V Caricatiira de los celebvesmaestro.s 
de niiisica Wagner — Bellini— Ro.ssini 
— Bicet — Gounod — Ma.5Cagni — 
Meyerbeer — Strauss — Gdmez, etc. 

A las ocho y media 
CUATRO FUNCIONES. 

-PROGRAMA 

Primera funcidn La pvecio.sa 
zarzuela en un acto titulada 

EL SANTO DEUISmRA 

Totnando parte las Sras. 

Soler Rodriguez y principales 
artistas de la CompaRia. 

Cuarta funcidn La zarzuela en un 
acto de Enrique Garda Alvarez y 
-Antonio Pa so, miisica de F. Chueca, 
titulada 

La Alegria de !a Huerta 

Tomando parte ja Sra. Goyzueta, 

.Srita. Irsi y principales artistas 
de la Compania. 

Segurid.a funcidn La zarzuela en 
un acto titulada 

OLE SEVILLA 

Tomando parte las Srites. Soler Iris, 
Sra. Rodriguez, y principales 
artista.s de ia Compania. 

Precios de entrada para !es 4 fues 
Plateas y palcos los con 6 en* 

tradas .*6 00 

Palcos segundo.s con 6 en- 

Palcos de galeria con 6 en- 

Luneta con entrada .Si 00 

Eventual de palcos Zos 0 ^0 

Galeria o 25 

Niiumeros de pali;os ilos. y 

galeria 0 10 

Tercera funcidn 

COLOMBINO - 

I El Duetto de Soprano y Baritono 
DO^RE-MUFA 

II La produccidn original de 
Coiombino, titulada 

UNA ESCENA . 

PARISIENSE 

■ i 

FOR FUNCION 

Acto lo 2o y ‘lo . . . . 25 cts. 

Acto de Coiombino . . . . 50 cts. 

Para Manana Jueves JSi Dorudo 
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Mexican society is delightful and the rjiplomatic corps 
entertaining and hospitable ; for instance, Baron Mon- 
cheur, the Belgian Minister, gave chaiming dinner-parties. 
His house was full of old cabinets, Spanish fans, bits of 
embroidery, and curios of all kinds. He was an excel- 
lent host, and, amongst others, I met at his table Prince 
and Princess Charles Poniatowski, Comte de Julvecourt, 
M. Napoleon Magne, Don Pablo Amor, Senor Nicolas 
Martinez del Rio, Mr. Lucien Jerome, etc. Prince Poni- 
atowski as a boy used to spend much of his time at 
Cliislehurst with the French Emperor and Empress, and 
was one of tliose who identified the body of Napoleon III. 
after death. Although he is a Frenchman by iDirth, his 
father was the famous Polish composer. 

Monsieur Hansen, the Russian Charge d’ Affaires, lived 
in a clelightful flat, and gave some of the most interesting 
dinners I went to in Mexico. He is a brilliant pianist, 
and possesses a valuable musical lilsrary, one so unique 
indeed that it ought to repose in a museum some day, 
instead of being scattered as priceless collections too 
often are. 

Unfortunately before I reached Mexico City, our 
Minister, Sir Henry Dering, and his wife had left for the 
former’s new post at Rio Janeiro. This was sad, as Sir 
Henry was keenl}'’ interested in Mexico, and had kindly 
planned trips for me, and done much to persuade me fo 
write a book on the Republic, when we were staying at 
a large country-house in England during the ])revioas 
year. He, however, gave me some useful introductions, 
for which I was most grateful. 

The neu’ English Minister, Mr. GreviJle, only arri\-ccl 
some months later, not in fact until the very da},- I left 
for home. At the time of iny visit England was there- 
fore i-epresented by a Charge d’ Affaires, Mr. Fairfax 
Cartwright,* but as he was of a retiring nature, English 

* Now our Ambassador in Vienna. 
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people were entertained b5^ the Consul, Lucien Jeroine, 
the son of General Jerome, V.C., a distinguished officer 
who fought in the Indian Mutiny. Mr. Jerome and his 
beautiful wife did much for the amusement and pleasure 
of the English residents, ably helped by Mrs, Colley, a 
smart, Australian cousin, who spent the winter with them. 

There is no doubt about it — for the sake of a countr}^ 
its representatives ought always to entertain. Then 
again they should be the pick of the nation. Socially 
and morally the diplomatic corps which represents its 
country should be above suspicion, and able to maintain 
a dignified position in foreign lands. Nothing is worse 
for a nation than a bad representative — a man (or his 
wife) whom people do not want to know, or who do not 
trouble to entertain those among whom they have come 
to stay. Such instances are bad for society, bad for 
diplomacy, and bad for commercial interests. 

The American Ambassador, General Clayton, kept open 
house on Friday afternoons, and a regular reception was 
the result. There are several charming people in the 
diplomatic circle in Mexico, the chief leaders of society 
there being represented by Germany, America, Russia 
and Belgium. 

The German Minister and Baroness von Heyking enter- 
tain considerably. He was consul and diplomatic agent 
at Calcutta, India, and Cairo before going as minister 
to China, and during Baroness von Heyking’s residence 
in those countries, she used her opportunities and taste 
in making a collection of characteristic objects of art. 
Thus her Mexican home is embellished with the rugs of 
Persia and India, tapestries from the mosques of Egypt, 
bronze lamps elaborately uTOught, from the pagodas of 
China, and gilded statues of Buddha from the temples 
of japan. The walls of the staircase are hung wi-h 
water colours painted i.by the Baroness in China ; sou ' ■; 

Later the authoress of “ Letters he never received.” 
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of the buildings which they represent were destroyed 
during the siege of the legations. For e.xa.mple, one 
piece depicts a corner of the building occupied b}'^ the 
German Legation at Pekin, which during the siege was 
wrecked by a shell. There is another view from the 
famous walls of the city which represents the imperial 
palaces with their yellow roofs and the sacred gate 
through which the Emperor alone is allou'ed to i>as3. 
All these water colours were exhibited in Berlin. 

Germany, ever to the fore, had sent a charming mili- 
tary representative, Lieutenant Bartols, to study mili- 
tar}/ organisation and methods. One would hardly 
think Germany could learn much from Mexico, but therein 
lies the cleverness. The Fatherland wants to know every- 
thing, and this is merely a part of the great system, 
behind which so much lies. England, v-hose interests 
in Mexico are considerably greater, does nothing of the 
kind. We do not send people anywhere — not even to 
the Transvaal in olden days — to make maps, smyey the 
land and study possible warfare. Oh dear no, ^ve do 
not trouble ourselves until it is too late, and then we 
wonder that the maps are not there. 

Among the many Mexican families who kindly ollered 
me hospitality, none were more gracious or more inter- 
esting than Sehor Guillermo de Landa y Escandon. He 
is the leader of Society, and holding as he does several 
public posts as \vell as being descended from the Escandon 
family, in addition to being a wealthy man, his enter- 
tainments are always well attended, and much appreci- 
ated, No one in Mexico has the interests of the country 
more at heart, and there is no finer, more courtly go^jtle- 
maii or stauncher friend throughout the land.* 

He has a charming country house a little outside the 
City, where I remember being present at one particu- 

* Seilor de Lauda represented Mexico at the Coronation of Kins 
Edward VII. 
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larly interesting lunclieon. He and his lovely wife were 
waiting for us outside the Cathedral in a special electric 
tramear, which bore us in less than an hour to one of 
his many rural homes. Unfortunately, the President 
was not well, and at the last moment he and Madame Diaz 
excused themselves, but we were nevertheless a party 
of twenty-two. Many members of the diplomatic circle 
were there, including- — 

General and Mrs. Clayton, representing the United 
States. 

Baron and Baroness von Heyking, representing Ger- 
many. 

Baron Moncheur, representing Belgium. 

Monsieur Hansen, representing Russia. 

Seiior Jose Limantour, Minister of Finance, with liis 
wife and daughter. 

General Mena, Minister of Communications. 

General Reyes, Minister of War. 

Sehor Ignacio Mariscal, Minister of Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Lucien Jerome, the English Consul, and his de- 
lightful wife. 

In fact, Captain Barrow, the leader of the English 
Society, Mr. Stanhope (Lord Chesterfield’s brother), 
and I were the only people who represented noth- 

Senor Camacho, the Banker, is another great enter- 
tainer, and one of my most pleasant recollections is a 
charming luncheon at his lovely house. We were a 
party of twenty, and in truly Mexican fashion sat dowm 
to table shortly after one o’clock, and did not rise till 
nearly four. He had courteously ordered a number of 
]\Iexican dishes, knowing I liked to try them, and really 
some were excellent, notably Mole, which is called the. 
“national dish ” of the country. It is hardly that, 
however, since turkey is too expensive for the ordinary 
peon. The turkey is served with a ricii chilli sauce. 
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which is hot — too hot for most mortals, though, when 
partaken of sparingly, delicious. 

Sehor Camacho is one of the most successful men of 
Mexico ; he has acquired an influential and wealthy 
position, and, although he talks English, he has never 
been outside Mexico in his life. Among his guests on 
this occasion were the Hon. John W. Foster, of Wash- 
ington, and his wife. Mr. Foster was, for many years, 
the United States Minister to Mexico ; it was he — owing 
to his ability as a lawyer — ^who concluded the Peace 
Treaty between China and Japan. He is one of the 
most popular and best known men in the United States. 

Mr." Foster was able to give me good news of Colonel 
John Hay, whom I had seen a few months previously 
in Washington, thus renewing a pleasant acquaintance 
begun when Colonel Flay represented his country so 
ably in London. What tremendous strides in the posi- 
tion of nations the United States made while he was 
Secretary of State.* 

Sefior Pablo Martinez del Rio, the greatest lav^yer and 
legal representative of most of the railway lines iii 
Mexico, entertained me most kindly. Sefior del Rio 
spoke English as perfectly as any Englislnnan. Like so 
many of his friends, he was educated at one of our 
Catholic Colleges, and certainly acquired the language 
without the slightest accent. It seems impossible to 
believe our tongue was once a foreign language tc« him ; 
but he was almost equally at home with French or Ger- 
man. Don Pablo was a refined and courteous gentle- 
man, a successful lawyer, a rich man, and he and liis 
charming wife reigned over one of the most popular 
houses in Mexico; 

Every traveller must ha\’'e noticed, when he has been 
in a foreign land, that if the day chances to be fine and 
lie remarks on the fact, the native instantly replies — 

* John Hay died 1905. 
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We always have weather like this.” 

If, on the other hand, it is wet, cold or foggy, and he 
\'tnitrires to e.xpress a mild surprise, some native is sure 
to remark ; “ Most unusual, we never had such weather 
bel'ore. I don’t remember anything like it.” 

Such was my experience in Mexico City. All through 
the first half of December it rained, rained hard, and the 
wind blew> but no one ever recollected such a deluge 
previomsly. Nevertheless, I caii solemnly affirm we had 
nine wet days in the month. Not a little wet, oh, dear 
no ; but regular downpours, rain that dripped in through 
the roof j and flooded the streets, until it necessitated 
paying a man to cany one across the principal thorongh- 
fares. 

Then on February 17th, 1901, it snowed— think of it, 
snowed ! and again no one could call to mind having 
experienced such weather. On this occasion their re- 
marks were true enough, for it had not snowed for forty- 
five years. The paper gave the following 

.\ RARE PHENOMENON. 

SNOW IN THE CITY FOR THE FIR.ST TIME FOR HALF A CENTURY. 

Show fell in this city yesterday morning, between live and,six o’clock, 
melting as it came down. Only early risers saw this strange northern, 
visitor. But out in the south-western suburbs of Mixcoac, San Angel, 
Coyoacan, and I'lalpam, there was a genuine show-storm, and the tropical 
plants and trees were mantled in purest white, the display lasting about 
two hours. The siglit of the snow-laden trees and plants in the south- 
western suburbs yesterday morning will not be forgotten. Children 
went out and gathered snow in all kinds of receptacles, and were puzzled 
at its prompt cli.sappearance. 

Tlie great and historic snow-storm in this city occurred on the evening 
of the i6th l)('Ceinbrr, I Sso, when it snowed all night. People coming 
out of the the.Ttres found the streets white with quite deep snow, and in 
some ca.st‘.s the roofs of llie houses, unable to bear the weight, fell in ! 
ITie people, were early abroad, and thousands w’eut to the Alameda to 
SCO the ell'ecc of the snow' on the trees. During the foreuonii there was 
snowballing, and much amusement was found in this meteorological 
novelty by the people. Thus until yesterday there had been no snow 
seen here for forty-five years. 
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The snow must be forgiven, for it lay on all the high 
mountains and surrounding hills quite deep into the 
\'aileys for days, and made the panorama e\a^;n more 
bsautiful than usual. 

Among the many interesting people I met in Society 
were Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Maudslay. It so chanced 
they were passing through Mexico during my stay there. 
He lent me his wonderful book, “ A Glimpse of Guate- 
inala,” wonderful because, besides containing interest- 
ing information concerning the Ancient Monuments of 
Central America, it has some really beautiful illustra- 
tions. They are pictures, not photographs, and add. 
considerably to the value and charm of the volume. 
Mr. Maudslay is a bright, clever, enthusiastic traveller, 
and notwithstanding his love of antiquarian research, 
has some interest in mining. But who in Mexico has 
not some interest in mining ? 

The City of Mexico possesses a Women's Club for 
English-speaking members. They did me the honour 
of giving a reception on my behalf. It was not so grand 
as the magnificent luncheon of Sorosis at the Waldorf 
Astoria in New York, at which I had been a guest a 
few months previously, nor on so large a scale as the 
Fortnightly or Women’s Club in Chicago, but it was 
none the less hearty and genial. It says much for the 
women, mostly Americans, that they should have organ- 
ised this little Club. It is in no wise political, merely 
social, and holds monthly meetings on literature, philan- 
thropy, science, and art. 

They had music | native instruments and selections 
being chosen for my special gratification. The “ ban- 
do Ion ” is the chief instrument of the country, and is a 
sort of guitar. The “ Jarabe,” one of the prettiest of 
the Mexican dances, sounded delightful. Of course, one 
of the musicians was blind ; they always are in that 
country. 
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One word about cakes. The most delicious con- 
fectionery of every sort and kind appeared at that 
tea-party, and I wondered where on earth they all came 
from, as there are no real cake shops in Mexico. 

“ The ladies made them themselves,” I was informed. 

This was a delightful piece of new'S, and the American 
women are to be congratulated upon the result. How 
pleasant it is to find clubwomen ever ready and able 
to turn their hand to any and every thing. The more 
educated and intellectual women are, the more capable 
they become, as a rule, in ever}^ walk of life, 



CHAPTER X. 


A GLANCE AT MEXICAN HISTORY. 

T he more one reads, the less one seems to under- 
stand the history of ancient Mexico. It is alJ 
shrouded in mystery. Every historian has his own par- 
ticular theory, but no two agree ; wherein, perhaps, lies 
its charm. Only one fact appears certain, namely, that 
Mexico and her people are veiy, very old. Plow old ? 
Ah ! who can say. 

Even I, unlearned though I am in such matters, could 
not fail to be struck, again and again, with the simi- 
larity in things Mexican with those of Egypt and China. 

Many of the j)yrainids, idols, statues, and often the in- 
habitants themselves, a.re distinctly Egyptian in char- 
acter. iVgain, the jade beads dug up amid Aztec remains 
probably had their origin in Cliina, the nearest point 
where .such jade is found. The bronze figure exhumed 
in the old tomb at Oaxaca is undoubtedly Chinese, and 
many of the ancient coins and some of the i'y])es of 
modern Indians clearly reproduce Mongolian ty] )es. 

The more one reads, the more bewildered one becomes. 
Where did those Toltecs, Aztecs and Zapotecs originally 
come from ? Is it three, four, or five thousand years 
since they first arrived on Mexican soil ? 

Some writers have assumed a continuous chain of 
islands between the east and the west. Others suggest 
lines of communication by way of Egypt across Northern 
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Africa, the Canary Islands, and the lost Atlantis. In 
that case the distances would not have been Very great, 
and open boats might easily have accomplished the 
different Voyages. Open boats did wondrous things in 
days of old. 

Or again, might not Mexico have been in communica- 
tion with China ? There are the Sandwich Islands, the 
Philippines, and Japan, may there not have been other 
groups, that have disappeared owing to volcanic erup- 
tion, formerly so rife in Mexico and Japan ? 

In any case ancient Mexican architecture closely re- 
sembles that of Japan, which seems one proof the more 
that there may formerly have been some connection 
between the two countries. 

All writers appear agreed that the Toltecs were the 
earliest people of Mexico ; how far back they go no one 
knows, though some authorities affirm about five thou- 


sand years. Prescott, however, says : 

A.O. 

The Toltecs arrived in Anahtiac . . . . 64S 

They abaadoiied the country . . , . . 1051 

The Chichemecs arrived . . . . . . 1x70 

The Alcolhuans arrived about . . . . . 1200 

The Mexicans reached Tula . . . . .1196 

They founded Mexico City . . . . . 1325 

Cortes conquered Mexico, which was annexed by Charles 

V. of Spain . . . . . . - 1519 

Declaration of Independence of Mexico . . . 1813 


The Toltecs were a highly cultured people. The 
names they gave to districts and towns remain to-day 
in Mexico. They had two written languages, one used 
when addressing superiors, the other for the Vulgar, as 
in Ja\’'a and Cambodia. Castes are purely Asiatic, biit 
they existed among the Toltecs, which again shows their 
connection with some outside influence. These Toltecs 
had their priests, warriors, merchants and tillers of the 
soil, whilst land was held in common, and a feudal 
system is apparent with both the Toltecs and the Malays. 
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“ Finalljf the worship oFserpeiits as gods of wisdom, like QncLaalcnaii, 
is found in India, Greece,. China, Japan, and particulariy in Caiubodia, i 
and Java. To us these points of resemblance are more than, mere 
coincidences, something better than fortuitous analogies; they seem 
to point to a vast and novel field for the investigation of arclur-oli igists," * ; 

I was particularly struck by a fact which has hitherto | 
escaped the notice of writers. i 

The Toltecs gave wonderful advice to their brides, 1 
detailed at some length in Cliarnay’s book, and strangel}' 
enough that advice, and the form in which it is gi\T-n, 
resemble the ancient Finnish warnings in that wonderful 
epic poem, the Kalevala, which, until 1835, handed 
down only b}?' word of mouth, although the greater part 
of it is pre-Christian, t 

The Finlanders are Tartar Mongolians. It may be a 
far-fetched idea, but is it not possible that those Tartar 
Mongolians of Finland sprang from the same Chinese 
branch, a resemblance to which is so often found 
in Mexico ? The warning to the bride is certainly 
similar. 

Little is really Icnown of Toltec ci\’ilisation, which dates ,1 
probably from the sixtli to the fourteenth century,, 
except that as regards religion they were mild and tem- 
perate. No human blood ever stained their altars. 
Little is known probably because the Aztecs who fol- 
lowed them, and retained much of their learning and art, 
became so powerful that they have left traces of their 
influence everywhere, in which the Toltec civilisation is 
merged. These Aztecs or Mexicans, although more 
civilised, were, unlike the original milder race of Toltecs, 
a cruel people. The Aztecs succeeded after many hard- 
ships in finding a resting place on the muddy islands 
of one of the lakes, established themselves, ancl founded 
Tenochtitlan (now Mexico City) in 1325. Here they 

*■ “Ancient Cities of the New World” (Preface), bv Desire de 
Charnay. 

t “ Through Finland in Carts,” by Mrs. Alec Tweeclie. 
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raised a temple to their god Hritzilopochtli, to ^^'hom 
llicy frequently offered human sacrifices, on one occa- 
sion, it is said, a Royal Princess being the victim. 

Human sacrifice was a matter of daily occurrence 
among the Aztecs. Historians have described at length 
terrifying scenes of brutal murder. It is difficult to 
reconcile such revolting usages with a people that had 
made great strides in civilisation. 

The Aztecs were cannibals— not in the coarsest sense. 
They did not feed on human flesh to gratify their appe- 
tites, but under the influence of the priest at religious 
ceremonials. The body of a victim was delivered to the 
warrior who had slain it in battle, and after being 
dressed for table, served up at a great entertainment to 
the conqueror's friends. Members of both sexes attended 
these banquets, which were often regal and otherwise 
civilised in character. The best of viands and delicious 
beverages were served. Refinement and barbarism seem 
to have walked hand in hand in Mexico during the days 
of the Aztecs, as indeed they do to-day. The skulls of 
human victims were preserved, and in one of their edi- 
fices Cortes, when he conquered Mexico, counted one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand. 

Yet these people recognised the existence of a supreme 
Creator and Lord of the Universe. They addressed Him 
in their prayers as “ The God by whom we live,” “ omni- 
present, that knoweth all thoughts and giveth all gifts,” 
" without whom man is as nothing, invisible, incorporeal, 
one God of perfect perfection and purity, under whose 
wings we find repose and sure defence.” 

Prescott says 

‘‘They imagined three separate states of existence in the future life. 
The wicked, comprehending the greater part of mankind, were to expiate 
their sins in a place of everlasting darkness. Another class with no 
merit than having died of certain, diseases capriciously selected, _ were 
to enjoy a negative existence of indolent contentment. The highest 
place was reserved, as in most warlike nations, for the heroes who fell 
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in battle, or in sacrifice. They passed at once into the presence of the 
Sun, whom they accompanied, with songs and choral dances, in his 
bright progress through the heavens,^ and after some years, their spirits 
went to animate the clouds and singing birds of beautiful plumage, and 
to rev'el among the rich blossoms imd odomrs of the gardens of Paradise. 
Such was the heaven of the Arftecs ; more refined in its character than 
that of the more polished pagan, whose Eft-sium reflected only tlie 
martial sports, or sensual gratifications, of his life.'’ 


Their law of succession was curious ; a king was sup- 
posed to rule for fifty-two j^ears (tlieir cycle), and then 
resign in favour of his son ; in fact a regency became 
necessar}^ 

They w’orshipped an unknown God, but their prin- 
cipal deities were the Sun and the Moon, to which thej' 
raised wonderful pyra.mids, and “ Tonacatecuhtli,” in 
whose honour various temples were erected. 

Prescott's “ History of Mexico ” reads like a romance, 
and we only regret it goes no farther than the death 
of Cortes, for no such charming writer has arisen to 
chronicle the history of the country during the last 
three hundred and fifty years. 

When the Aztecs established themselves on the borders 
of the Lake, they noticed a large eagle, its wings open 
to the rising sun, perched on the stem of a prickly pear 
holding a serpent in its talons. This they thought a 
favourable omen, and determined to build their city 
on the spot, calling it Tenochtitlan, which city is now 
known by the name of Mexico, derived from the war- 
god Mexitli. The devices of the eagle and the cactus 
form the arms of Mexico to-day. 

The history of the Aztecs suggests some strong points 
of resemblance to that of the ancient Romans, not only 
in their military successes, but in the policy which, led tt) 
them. As with the Romans, military success was their 
greatest triumph, their Ruler being chosen on account 
(fi- his victories. He was crowned in great pomp; his 
regal headgear was in the shape of a mitre decorated with 
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gold, gems and feathers, and was placed on his head 
one of his royal allies. In the earliest times the ruler 
was styled King, later he was called Emperor, and lived 
with great splendour in magnificent palaces, where the 
monarch vrrs aided by nobles in his various councils, the 
chief of which was a sort of privy council. 

One prominent characteristic of the Aztec code related 
to slavery, which was a veiy intricate affah, and led to 
many complications. 

Various indeed are the eccentric theories about the 
ancient Mexican people; for instance. Lord Kingsborough ’s 
great book, with its wonderful illustrations, is written to 
prove that the ancient Mexicans were descended from the 
ten tribes of Israel. 

With more fatuity Dr. Augustus Le Plongeon declares 
he has proofs that Yucatan in Southern Mexico was the 
Garden of Eden, and original home of Adam. He dis- 
covered the grave of Abel, the charred heart of the vic- 
tim, and the knife used by Cain in that deadly conflict. 

All this is but an Augenblick, as our German friends 
would say, of the country and its people when Cortes 
landed in 1519. Spain, when Charles V. ascended the 
throne three years before, occupied the first position in 
Europe, to which it had attained under Ferdinand and 
Isabella ; but Cha.rles was almost a foreigner to Spain, 
and the great colonisation, begun in America at Cuba, 
waned iinder his rule. Hernando Cortes, born 1485, 
was the man to set all to rights, and after visiting Cuba 
and Havana, he landed in Mexico. He knew no Aztec, 
however, and consequently could only communicate with 
the natives by signs. He came across a wonderful girl, 
a young slave given to him by a Tabascan chief. She 
was a Mexican, and the Spaniards called her Marina. 
There was a certain romance in her early life, for when, 
after her father, a rich and powerful cacique, died, her 
mother married again and had a son, the mother deter- 
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mined to secure her daughter’s inheritance for him by 
saying Marina was dead. She therefore sold her for a 
slave, and represented the dead body of one of her 
bondmaidens as being the corpse of her daughter. 

The girl’s native language was Mexican, but having 
learnt various dialects during her residence in Tabasco, 
she was able indirectly to communicate with Cortes, 
Ultimately he became so infatuated by her beauty, that 
he made her his mistress. Her knowledge of the lan- 
guage and customs of Mexico often extricated the Span- 
iards from great difficulties and perilous situations. 

From her, Cortfe heard of the powerful Mexican ruler 
called MoctJieuzoma, or by the Europeans Montezuma, 
who lived in what is now Mexico City in great state. 
Cortes informed the Indians that his purpose in visiting 
the country was friendly, and expressed a desire to see the 
Aztec governor, but although the latter received him 
kindly, his followers continued hostile, and riots were 
numerous among the soldiers,. 

It is difficult to understand Cortes’ reason for the step 
he finally decided to take, namely, destroying his fleet 
and thus cutting off all communication with his friends 
and allies at home. Probably, however, it was a wise 
move, for in the end, partly owing to Marina, who en- 
larged upon the greatness and splendour of the Spaniards 
to Montezuma, Cortes conquered and marched trium- 
phantly on to success, and, with only a handful of fol- 
lowers, annexed the country Spain retained as one of her 
richest possessions for three centuries. 

Much of this success was undoubtedly due to the 
horses. A cavalry charge seems imposing even when 
only made by sixteen animals, provided anything so 
strange as a horse has never been seen before. The 
Spanish quadrupeds frightened the Mexicans, and no 
doubt secured victory. 

The description given by various writers of the recep- 
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tioii of Cortes by Montezuma is most graphic, and it 
seems almost incredible to realise its magnificence. One 
reads that seven thousand Aztecs in gorgeous apparel, 
feather-bedecked, marched to meet the Spaniards ; in 
their midst Montezuma was carried in his robes of state 
glittering with jewels, especially prominent being the 
chalcliiviil, a green stone held in higlier estimation by 
the Aztecs than aii}^ other. 

When Cortes and his followers entered the city, they 
u'ere amazed at its grandeur, palaces abounded, and long 
rows of magnificent streets met their gaze on every side. 
What astonished them most, perhaps, was the vast con- 
course of people ; crowds seemed to swarm everywhere, 
lined the side-walks, and assembled even in numbers on 
the housetops. 

There was long continued hostility, but. little by little 
Cortes vanquished his enemies, till Montezuma acknow- 
ledged himself a feudatory of Spain. His career had 
hitherto been a glorious one, but at the early age of 
forty-one he died dethroned. His life was a marvellous 
example of how even the greatest may fall. 

There is a curious old parchment in the Mexican 
archi^’es describing the first Council held in the City of 
Mexico on Monday, March 6th, 1524, after the conquest 
by Spain. 

Cortes is described therein as the “ Governor and 
Captain of this New Spain.” His signature, or rather 
initials, are several times affixed. The document so 
signed chiefly relates to the disposal of land, or petitions 
for its piirchase. Then come schedules of prices to be 
fixed for further reference on such articles as nails, forks, 
spoons, saws, hammers, chains, scissors, tables, etc. ; fol- 
lowed fjy stated wages for carpenters and other labourers. 
The ink is faded, and the writing reminded me strangeh’’ 
of Shakespeare’s will at Somerset House, which was 
written much about the same time. The lettering i< 
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similar, although the one is penned in English, and the 
other in Spanish. 

There are also several interesting curiosities in the 
archives. The f)ublic buildings of Mexico are hand- 
some, especially the National Palace, but descriptions of 
such pertain to guide books, and therefore are outside 
the scope of this story of travel. 

More or less peaceal^le times followed Cortes’ triuinpli. 
During the centuries of Spanish sway, things went prett\- 
well, but the country did not develop. Wars witli 
America, troubles with France, all followed in their turn. 

Revolutions marked the i8th and the igth centuries, 
and it was left for that wonderful man General DiaZj 
who rose from the people apparently to quell insur- 
rection, to stop bloodshed, and institute law and order. 

With his advent ancient Mexico died, and modern 
Mexico was born. 

Professor Frederick Starr of Chicago, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting, has been working for years among 
the Indian tribes of Mexico, but even he has formed no 
definite conclusion as to their origin. Our meeting was 
followed by a strange coincidence. Seeing from the 
paper he was in the city, 1 sent my card and temporary 
address, saying I should be glad if he would call upon 
me. He came ; I was much impressed by his enthusi- 
asm — it is enthusiasm that accomplishes everything — 
and while v/e ^vcre chatting, some letters were laid upon, 
the table, 

\Vhen he had taken his departure, the first envel(,>i.ie. 
I opened was one written twent}^ days jfreviously, b>’ 
our mutual friend, Edward Clodd, the well-known aiithoi- 
of “ The Childhood of the World." It ran as follows : — 

Savile Club, London, 

7th,December, 1900. 

My dear Mrs. Tweedie, 

When dining at a certain hospitable house a few evenings agu, 
mejirory, which advancing years has sadly imijaired, looked Ijaclc, or was 
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jolted hank, to some promise made to you as to a note of introduction to 
Professor Starr nf Chicago,. and, very often, of Mexico. If the irenchcent 
spirits bring you into touch with that eminent a7ithority on all matters of 
Mexican origin, will you please express to him the pleasure which his far too 
brief \’isit to London gave myself and to other members of the Folk Lore 
Society, andtell him that the debtrvhich I then incurred, can, in large degree, 
be liquidated by the pleasure he will derive from knowing you, andclfjing 
all tliat is in liis power" — and that is a good deal — to enlarge your knotv- 
ledge ot the old taith and folk lore of Mexico, I Icnow that he spends, 
or has spent, a large portion of each year in that country, and that you 
will have little trouble in learning if he is in Mexico, or at his home in 
Chicago. 

I found Mrs. Harley and Olga quite well. The latter, I grieve to say, 
referred in tones which were nothing else than jeering to your study of 
Spanish: indeed, she had a large stock of Ollendorfian phra.so.s with 
the irrelevant use of which .she credited^ you when jmu make your bow 
to the President. It would greatly rejoice her sisterly heart to bear 
that instead of saluting him “ Buenos dios,” you turned over the wrong 
pa^e and said “ Tiene listed suelto ? ” But I turn from a painful theme 
which candour aloue compels me to name, to say that 1 had the privilege 
of having some passages from your letters read to me. They were very 
bright, good talk, as letters should be, and put before one, in a few rapid 
touches, your surroundings and impressions. 1 like your phrases. 
Central America you’ll no doubt find full of charm, for there stand the 
mysterious Ruins out of which Le P’longeon extracted perhaps the most 
fatuous theories that antiquarian ever formulated. 

We are having hideous iveather here. Your beloved London is in 
the hands of the telephone men, who are cutting huge channels along 
the big streets, and flinging the soil on the roadway so that the fain 
may convert it into chronic deliquescence. I am revelling in Huxley’s 
Life, which is very well done by his eldest son. Punch gave you a most 
flattering notice last week in reviewing the new edition of the Finland 
Book. 

If I dreamed that this scrawl might cause you to thinli that 1 ex- 
pected a line in return, T should hesitate to send it. Writing is a bnre 
when one is away, so 1 shall hope in due time to hear viva voce that you 
have seen the Starr iu the West. 

Yours sincerely, 

Edward Cuodd. 

Professor Starr’s book, entitled “ Indians of Southern 
uie.xico,” contains beautiful illustrations of tribal traits. 
He takes photographs, measurements and clay models, 
and is making a marvellous collection of the characteristics 
of the different tribes^ He says there are one hundred 
and iiftj^ different languages— seventj^-five are actually 
written down — to say nothing of the numerous dialects. 
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He adds the Aztecs, of whom there are half a million 
to-day, are a great people. It was their ancestors who 
erected the Xochicalco fortress, ^\hich I visited later. 

The Mixtecs have numerous dialects, and are most 
artistic, particularly in pottery ware. A woman of this 
tribe was the grandmother of General Diaz, the Presi- 
dent of Mexico. 

The Zapotecs are a wonderful tribe ; their women are 
exceptionally handsome. They have a curious way of 
building their houses on poles in mud. Formerly the 
Zapotecs and Aztecs were constantly at war. These 
Zapotecs built the famous fortress of Mitla. They in- 
habit the whole State of Oaxaca as far down as Tehu- 
antepec. 

The Otomi, almost the oldest people in Mexico, are 
said to be dull and stupid. 

The Tlaxcalans are a superior type, and were famous 
in history. The success of Cortes was largely due to 
their assistance. 

The Juaves, who are supposed to have come from Peru, 
still go about naked, as do several other tribes, although 
the law forbids their entering towns unless clothed. 

By the Government Statistics we. learn that five- 
twelfths of the entire population is Indian, that is, 
almost half. 

Although there are so many tribes, and so many 
languages, yet the tortilla (Aztec Uaxcal — bread ground 
from Indian corn, and macle into a species of pancake) 
is the universal food amiongst them all. Tamales, a sort 
of dumpling made from corn and wrapped in a corn 
husk, is almost as popular a,nd universal. 

Returning to history, few persons realise that several 
Englishmen were burned to death in Mexico during the 
Inquisition introduced there by Cortes. 

There have been so many stories about the Inquisition 
one hesitates to add to their number. The subject, how 
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ever, has always excited interest, and been the cause 
of passion and exaggeration, therefore it is an important 
factor in history which must be alluded to. It is without 
any bias against the Roman Catholic Church that this 
short sketch is written. 

“ Offences ” against the Church were not at that time 
the only matters of which the Holy Office took cogni.^ancc. 
Bigam}' and laxity of morals, both' among the clergy and 
laity, were punished, or, to be more correct, “ con- 
demned,” by zealous ecclesiastics ; the sentences being 
carried out by the civil or lay authorities represented by 
an official rejoicing in the name of a Corregidor. 

The extraordinary w^ant of logic which throughout 
characterised the proceedings of this Tribunal — often 
using brutal and barbarous methods to inculcate the 
doctrines of the gentle NazarenC' — is well exemplified in 
the case of an Aztec Indian victim, who in 1539 ^^.s 
burnt alive as a punishment for having made human 
mcrifices to his God ! This man, as well as many other 
natives, must have found it difficult to distinguish the 
difference between a human sacrifice to Tezicat, and an 
Auto-da-Fe of which he himself was a victim. The 
pomp and circumstances surrounding the latter, accom- 
panied as they were by all kinds of religious ceremonies 
• — the victims dressed out in their Sambeniios — a garb of 
infamy — the presence of Civil, Military, and Ecclesi- 
astical authorities, the chanting of Litanies and Psalms, 
procession of Nuns and Monks— -must have conveyed the 
impression to the Indians that they were assisting at a 
sacrifice to the God of their Conquerors. 

Indeed, in this respect, but for the actual number of 
the victims, Mexico seems to have gained little by the 
conquest of Cortfe during the years that the Spanish 
Domination lasted. For in the great Cathedral square 
the sacrifices of the Aztecs were continued in the form 
of Auto-da-Fes by the Illusirissimos Senores Inquisidores. 
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Don Luis Obregon, in the second volume of his inter- 
esting “ Sketches of Old Mexico,” compiled from care- 
fully obtained data, makes the following computation : 
From the institution of the Inquisition to the final 
overthrow of Spanish power in Mexico, “ 790 persons 
were reconciled to the Church by means of the Holy 
Office ; that is to say, were not strangled or burnt. It 
does not mean they escaped torture, imprisonment in the 
mines, being sold into slavery, or other punishment 
according to the extent of their heresy or the degree of 
the crime of which they were accused. Fifty-one persons 
were actually put to death by strangulation or burned at 
the stake, and 109 were burnt in effigy. Regarding 
these last, it is more than probable that they themselves 
succumbed to the treatment received in their secret 
prisons at the hands of the Incj;iiisitors, 

Adventurous beings who, even so early as the middle 
of the sixteenth century, searched for fortune in Mexico 
did not always escape from the clutches of tlie .Santo 
Officio as established in the Valley of Anahiiac. 

In looking through the list of names, copied by Father 
Joseph Picardo, of the Oratory of Saint Pliilip Neri, from 
the Sambenitos on which they were inscribed, find 
that in 1560, in the Cathedral of Mexico, by order of FTis 
Grace Alonzo de Montufar, second Archbishop of Mexico, 
in a private Auto- da -Fe, the first of the Englishmen, 
named John, was " reconciled ” to the Church. 

On February 28th, 1574, what is known as the first 
Auto-da-Fe in Mexico — -probably because it was tlie first 
to take place under the auspices of a duly organised 
Inquisition — was held rvith great pomp and ccrcmou)’ 
in rvhat is now the Zocalo, or great Plaza to the soulli 
of the Cathedral Special arrangements were made for 
the procession of the victims, who were dressed in 3’ello\v 
Sambenitos, on the back' and front of which red crosses 
were painted. An eye-wfitness relates “ the pour heretics 
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were not allowed to sleep owing to the preparations. 
Twenty-one pestilent Lutherans met their death by lire 
(brazero) on a pile of stones ((juemadaro) ” in what is 
now a public square, near which, at the back of the 
Cathedral, so many Aztec treasures have lately been 
dug up. 

The tribunal of the Holy Office was then lodged in 
what is now the School of Medicine ; the heretics pro- 
ceeded from thence through the Plaza de Santo Domingo 
■ — in the Church of which is the strange life-sized wooden 
Christ in bed — to the Cathedral Square. So great was 
the concourse of spectators that the mounted minions of 
the Inquisitors had much difficulty in forcing their way 
through the crowd. 

Large sums were spent in preparing the Zocalo for the 
event. All the authorities were invited. The Viceroy, 
Don Martin Enriquez de Almanza, and his Council were 
on the platform with the Inquisitors Don Pedro Moj’a de 
Contreras and Don Alonzo Fernandez de Bonilla, all in 
gala costume, A sermon was addressed to the audience 
ancl principal actors in the drama by the Bishop of 
Tlaxala. Five Protestants were put to death and 73 
sentenced for various offences, polygamy, necromancy, 
the performance of Jewish rites — Jews being particular 
objects of persecution. The banishment of the Jews and 
Moors by royal order in 1527 really began the Inquisition. 

On the day above mentioned, among those burnt at 
llie stake for their fortitude in their religious opinions, 
we find John Ribley, a native of Desambra ” (Dews- 
luiry ?), Peter Momfrie, and William Cornelius, the latter 
a native of Cork. The following English names appear 
among tlie “ reconciled ” ; — 


Williams, a native of Bristol. 
Philip Jliles, a native of London. 
John Wreniugton, of Windsor. 
Morgan Tillcrt, a Welshman. 
William Gollan, of Axnart (?). 


John Lee, ofSebria (?). 

John Cree, of London. 
William Grifon, of Gloucester. 
John Gullens, of Bristol. 

J ohn of Mun, of Hiitton-Loo. 
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John Breton, a carpenter, of Derby. John Evreii, of Bristol, and 
John Brown, of Thurles, in Ireland. Robert Pliton, of Plymouth. 
John Evans, of the city of Griego (?). 

These names were kindly supplied by Mr. Lucien Jerome, 
England’s able Consul-General. The Inquisition was 
only suppressed in 1813, when the tablets bearing the 
names of the victims were removed from the Cathedrals. 

All this seems very terrible, and yet we must remember 
that in those days much the same thing was going on in 
Europe in the name of religion. 



CHAPTER XL 


IS A BULL-FIGHT GRUEL? 

T he ordinary Sunday afternoon entertainment in 
Mexico is either a cock or bull -fight. Ladies 
seldom attend either, but the people dearly love both, 
and children' — boys and girls of five and seven years old 
— are taken to applaud or hiss, as their baby minds 
incline. Of course they grow up to think such sport — 
or barbarity — the acme of bliss. It is in their blood, and 
it will be many a long dav before the populace learns 
otherwise. 

" Would you go to a bull-fight ? " I was asked one day. 
" Certainiy. I wish to see the national sport of the 
country, the ring, the crowd, everything ; but whether 
I shall like it or not remains to be seen.’' 

In accordance with which statement, after lunching 
with Captain Barron, a well-known Englishman living 
in Mexico City, our party drove off behind a splendid 
pair of horses, and a smart English coachman, to a box 
at the Plaza de Toros. 

It would be difficult to say what my feelings w’-ere as 
we neared the famous ring ; I wanted to see a bull-fight, 
and yet I almost feared to do so, since dreadful scenes 
are sometimes enacted thereat. 

Vendors of oranges, nuts, tortillas, and other forms 
of food, lined the roadway ; boys and men rushed at 
every passer-by, trying to sell tickets, “ sol," or " som- 
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bra/' i.e., the sunny or shady side of the ring, and a 
general air of festivity pervaded the scene, on wliicli 
frovTied two grand sedate old volcanoes, from the sum- 
mits of vliich snow had descended far down into the 
^'alley, owing' to the extraordinary coldness of the 
weather. 

Crowds thronged the thoroughfare ; electric trams, and 
others drawn by mules, kept constantly arrir^'ing, with 
passengers standing down the centre of the cars, or 
hanging like flies to the outside platforms. Ceirriages, 
carts, vans, everything was there, all the occupants 
eager for the fray. 

As we alighted in front of a primitive sort of entrance 
without a turnstile, and so narrow that there was barely 
room far an ordinary person to squeeze through the 
iDarrier, my host exclaimed, “ Here we are.” At the 
same time he showed his flaming yellow ticket, for Box 
22, containing eight seats, each one being marked and 
perforated separate!}/, so that it could be torn olf, and 
the occupants come in and out as they pleased. 

The ring resembled an enormous circus, probabl}- 
some hundred feet in diameter. In the centre was a 
sanded space for the bull -fight, encircled by a wooden 
barrier six feet high, over which the men jumped — to 
escape Mr. Bull in wild pursuit — with the greatest agility 
and grace. There was a second bcirrier beyond, behind 
which the spectators took their seats, that rose tier 
after tier, culminating in the boxes at th(; top of the 
arena. 

“Could any bull really jump out of the ring?” I 
asked, amazed at the place. 

“ Certainhg” was the reply, and sure enough Inill 
No. 2, later in the afternoon, jumped the barrier, not 
only once, but three times. Up started the sightseers 
just above the gangway which, encircled the bull ring, 
each thinking he would be gored, but the bull was 
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fjuickly back in the ring again. At intervals round tin's 
]iassage-way — really made for the safety of the bulb 
fighters — were swinging-doors, and the moment the 
;niimal jumped over the barrier, the doors before and 
behind him were closed, while another was opened on 
to the ring, through which he was driven back to fight 
the game to the bitter end. 

We arrived earl}?, that I might see the arena properly. 
On our left was the President’s box — not the President 
of Mexico, but the President of bull-fights, one of the 
municipal authorities sent to represent law and order, 
and settle public disturbances, which are b}^ no means 
imcommon on those exciting occasions. His entrance 
was the signal for the band to strike up, and it continued 
to play at intervals during the performance. 

Below the President was a chair on another da'is, for 
the “ Torero ” — an old and experienced bulLfighter who 
acts as umpire, decides when a bugle shall be sounded 
for the horse to be taken out, or when the matador shall 
come forward to kill the bull. The Torero, therefore > 
is a very important personage. Below him was a door- 
way for the use of men and horses taking part in the 
entertainment. 

Opposite to the President was another large doorway, 
through which the procession entered. It may be rvell 
to remark here, that soldiers rvere stationed everywhere ; 
an entire regiment seemed to be present, for between 
the spectatoi's, at frequent intervals, one caught the 
glint of a gun, and not infrequently their services are 
<;alled into requisition, for nothing excites a Mexican 
more ilian his national game, and disbirbances often 
occur. 

There are several performers in a bull-ring. 

The Capeatlores wave their cloaks in front of the bull 
i'o excite him, or to distract his attention as he rushes 
wildiv after some one. They are dressed in beautiful 
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costumes of varied colours, with gold or silver embroi~ 
deries, and wear those queer black hats and pig-tails 
we know from pictures. Their cloaks of silk are seldom 
rod, but rather of other colours, with brighter linings, 
and their dexterity is delightful to witness. Everything 
the capeador does is graceful, exciting and sportsmanlike, 
and it is worth going miles to see the valour and readi- 
ness he displays. 

The Picadores are the horsemen. Theirs is a loath- 
some occupation. They collect miserable crocks, only 
fit for the knacker’s yard, but instead of mercifully 
ending their decrepit old age with a pole-axe, the pica- 
dores blindfold the poor animals and take them into 
the ring to be gored to death by an infuriated bull. 

Imagine any ci\dlized people allowing a poor dumb, 
blindfolded horse to be slashed and spurred forward to 
certain death, on the pointed horns of a maddened bull. 
Fourteen horses were killed that day according to the 
newspaper report, and probably out of the five or six 
thousand spectators, I was almost the onlj?’ person 
present who even mentally denounced such butchery as 
vile. I love sport, but I hate and detest cruelty, which 
this undoubtedly is. So I retired from the box tlie mo- 
ment there was an encounter with a horse. 

The Banderilleros are \vonderful. They are the men 
who stick darts in the bull’s shoulder; it is not kind, yet 
liardly cruel, for the points are only like large fish-hooks, 
which, while iriitating, do not actually torture the animal. 
I admired these banderilleros enormously; they hold a 
stick a couple of feet long, and gaily decorated with 
paper, in each hand, the spikes being at the opposite 
end. After waiting for the bull to charge, they rush 
right up to him, and plant the two darts in his shoulders, 
deftly jumping aside Avhen he would fain toss them. 
This is more like sport, and their agility and daring ai'e 
splendid. 
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The Matador is the ^andest gentleman of all. To 
his lot falls the feat of Mlling the bull. 

The music ceased, a blare of trumpets, yells of joy from 
the assembly, a door opposite the President was flung 
wide, and the proceedings began. 

The Cuadrilla or procession of performers is really 
picturesque and quite unique ; it belongs to the bull- 
ring and is seen nowhere else. Those taking part in 
the bull-fight dress and form in procession just as they 
did in’ the days of ancient Spain, when Tauromachy was 
at its height. 

First of all the .d/gwaa’Tentered the ring alone. Being 
a sort of chamberlain, he was mounted on a most beau- 
tiful bay- horse, adorned with a red velvet saddle-cloth 
embroidered in gold, and scarlet reins, while he himself 
wore a black velvet suit, and a large black velvet hat 
ornamented with scarlet plumes. As he pranced round 
the ring, he reminded me of Vandyck’s famous picture 
of Charles I., only the horse should have been white 
instead of bay. The more the audience clapped, shouted 
and whistled, the more he danced. Finally he stopped 
beneath the President's box, and taking off his hat, 
which he held at arm’s length, begged to know if the 
performance might begin. 

Assent being given, the golden key of the door behind 
which the six bulls were hidden was throvm down, and 
gracefully caught by him in his hat. 

He bowed, the band struck up, and off he pranced to 
fetch his “ cuadrilla,” the procession literally shining 
golden in the rays of the sun. 

First rode our friend the Chamberlain, followed by the 
three gorgeously equipped matadores, each of whom was 
destined to Idll two bulls that afternoon. Then came 
the picadores on their awful, broken-kneed, raw-boned 
old horses — such a contrast to the splendid steed which 
headed the procession— -followed by the capeadores with 
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their capes, and the banderilleros xvith their darts, A 
team of 'six white mules with red trappings came next ; 
they were intended subsequently to drag out the dead 
bulk or horses. Some men with whips, and a butcher 
with his merciful knife, completed the cavalcade. 

As they marched round the ring, they really looked 
most picturesque ; the sun shone brilliantly on the gor- 
geous hues of their clothing and capes, and magnificently 
rich golden embroideries. Certainly, the procession 
alone veas worth going far to see. There was some- 
thing beautiful and romantic about it all ; the men 
were young and handsome, well-made and brave, and 
courage in equal combat between man and beast is to 
be admired — at least, I am “ sportsman enough to 
think so. 

After being well scrutinised, and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded by the audience, they all left the ring, with the 
exception of the capeadores, who were to play with the 
bull, and the banderilleros, whose role came later. 

A man in Mexican dress, who wore the tight trousers 
of the country, so tight the stranger wondered if he had 
been poured into them, stepped forward. His suit was 
made entirely of black — as if he had already donned 
mourning for the death of the bull. He took the key 
from the Chamberlain, and having watched the proces- 
sion safely out of the ring, went to the door exactly 
opposite to us, which was midway between the two 
entrances, and unlocked it, carefully concealing himself 
behind the wooden door when he opened it, to let the 
liero of the hour emerge. 

In a former chapter I described the capture on the 
open prairie of wild bulls for the fights ; that was the 
prologue, this the final scene. Mr. Toro, after being 
lassoed, and driven into a small box just big enough to 
hold him, travelled by train to Mexico City, where he 
had been kept in some dark place beixind the bull-ring, 
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until forced into a still darker chamber, just before the 
coraraencement of the fight. 

At the last moment a huge rosette had been fixed in 
his shoulder by a man from above, by means of a little 
hole such as coals are shot through to cellars in England, 
the spike of the pin no doubt irritating him before his 
sudden transition from darkness to brilliant sunligjit. 
This rosette, of colour represents the “hacienda” from 
which he comes, and everyone in the ring knows who 
was his former owner, just as a man on the race-course 
can tell the proprietor of each horse, by the colours 
worn by the jockey. 

The door swung back, and out rushed bull No i. He 
galloped into the middle of the ring, and then stood still 
as though bewildered with the noise and light. A burst 
of applause followed ; he lifted his grand head, snorted, 
and seeing an inviting capeador near by, rushed at him 
full tilt. The cape was flourished before his eyes — which 
a bull always closes at the moment of charging — and the 
capeador juiiaped aside. 

Another, and yet another assault, It was most e.x- 
citing to see that grand bull, notwithstanding his strength 
and vivacity, deftly evaded by those slim youths. Occa- 
sionally the animal would run them right up to the 
barrier, over v/hich they nimbly jumped, when we heard 
the horns of Toro strike the wooden boards, as hewklly 
tossed the cape thrown at his head, while the w/liite 
legs of the capeador disappeared over the paling. 

It almost seemed as if the bull w’ould win, so close was 
the contest, but man triumphed all through on that 
occasion, though he does not ahvays come off so well, 
for many persons lose their lives in the bull-ring. After 
five minutes’ excellent sport, the bugle sounded, and a 
couple of miserable horses were ridden to the front of 
the ring. The picadores were dressed in leather suits 
with .their legs all stiffly padded, to save them from the 
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horns of the bull, and in their hands they carried lances 
ten feet long, with which to ward off the monster. I 
suppose it needs some courage to be a picador, for if 
his horse be really killed beneath him, he has no cape 
with which to divert the bull, and is, moreover, too 
heavily dressed to move with ease, and if he fall, can 
hardly rise without assistance ; nevertheless, he rides 
fearlessly up to the infuriated animal which madly lashes 
his tail, and waits the picador's charge. It may need ' 
courage, but oh ! what a fearful employment — to sit 
calmly on a wretched old beast, with a cloth tied over 
his eyes, to spur and goad it on to death, from which it 
has not the smallest chance of escape. 

Is a bull-fight cruel ? Yes, a thousand times yes, so 
long as such horse torture is allow^ed ; were that omitted, ; 

it would be an equal contest between man and beast, . ! 
until the final stroke of the matador’s sword, which is I 

surely as merciful as the butcher’s pole-axe. 

I do not know what happened to the horses after the j 

first charge, for I went out of the box ; I could not look, I 

it made me sick even to think of such cruelty ; so I i 

waited until I heard that the poor brutes had been led ; 

away, bleeding unto death, to have their days ended out- 
side. 

Some pretty play followed. The bugle sounded again, 
and one of the banderilleros stepped forward into the 
middle of the ring. He stood still, facing Mr. Toro, | 
until that gentleman chose to charge, looking the very 
impersonation of manly grace, his arms lifted high in i 
the air, his banderiUas, one in each hand, held at the 
extremest end of the dart. It was quite a long time 
before the bull would charge ; he dashed at everyone 
else, but carefully avoided the owner of the darts, as if 
he knew their purpose ; suddenly, as if forgetting, he 
rushed full tilt at his waiting enemy. The man had no 
cape, no means of warding off those deadly horns, yet I 
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he never flinched, and only stepped aside to let the 
bull’s head graze his legs, while he calmly and gracefully 
lifted his arms on high, and planted his banderillas in 
the beast’s shoulder. It was a most artistic performance, 
perhaps the most skilful of all, though the death-stroke 
of a matador is considered the finest effect in a bull- 
ring. 

Six, or sometimes eight, banderillas are stuck into a 
bull before the signal is given for the arrival of the mata- 
dor, who, when he enters, arrayed in some pale satin 
and gold embroidery, stands and bows to the President. 
The first matador’s pink jacket and knee-breeches must 
have cost a large sum, while his elaborately-embroidered 
shirt, and handsome scarlet silk sash, completed a truly 
gorgeous costume. White stockings and small black 
slippers were, it seemed, de rigueur, and, apparently, no 
head covering, for after bowing to the President, receiv- 
ing his commands, and dedicating the bull to some fair 
lady’s name, he threw his hat to the audience to be kept 
until his return. 

He held a scarlet muleta or “ red rag,” kept open by 
a piece of stick inside, while hidden in the folds was 
the fatal sword. Mr. BuU must not see its glint until 
the last moment. The matador cannot play his cape 
as the capeadors do, for it hides the long thin sword, 
and therefore, so to speak, he really takes his life in his 
hand. 

The bull, who hitherto had seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
the performance, became more uneasy, after the darts 
had been placed in his shoulder, and appeared deter- 
mined, if there must be a fight, it should be a fight to 
death; his strength and instinct pitted against man’s 
skill. 

Alone — ^for all others stood back— that matador ad- 
vanced into the middle of the ring towards the bull ; 
his play was very clever. 
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A matador is no butcher, and his capacity is gauged 
by the skill and despatch with which he kills his victim. 
There is one spot in the back of the bull’s neck ubrnre 
a “ pinchazos ” or sword-tlirust means sudden death, 
either by cutting the spinal cord, or piercing the heart. 
Now in order to strike that point, it is necessary hjr the 
animal to rash absolutely straight at his adversary, 
and with his head doi&n. Frequently the bull rashes in 
every conceivable direction but the right one ; often, 
if he sees the gleam of steel he will not charge at all, 
and therefore it is that the matador is obliged to conceal 
his weapon. 

It was most thrilling to see the bull and the man parry- 
ing each other as a pair of good fencers might do. There 
was nothing cruel about it, for the matador never struck 
until he was sure his blow would be fatal. 

Look at them 1 The bull stands motionless, his head 
down, ready for his hnal rush ; the matador, only , seven 
or eight feet away from him, remains perfectly motion- 
less. The stillness was oppressive. This was the mo- 
ment of wildest excitement ; both man and beast stood 
as though turned to stone ; then slowly, and almost 
imperceptibly, his eyes fixed steadily on the bull, the 
matador quietly brought his sword from under his 
cloak, and holding it straight out before him, with elbow 
bent to ensure correct aim, the point within four or five 
feet of the bull’s head, he waited. Neither moved, the. 
brute seemed paraly.sed under the man’s gaze, the man 
as still as a marble statue. 

A dead silence ensued, during which we wondered 
which would vrin. 

The man at first did not move. Then he seemed 
electrified. Determination shot from his eyes. He raised 
himself on his toes. A rush, and on came the bull. 
One thrust, and deep down into his neck went that well- 
aimed sv/ord, nothing but the golden handle remaining 
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visible. It was a master-stroke. The silence of that 
vast multitude was so great it could almost be heard. 
The bull stood for an instant as though petrified, then he 
tottered a few steps towards the side of the ring ; he was 
senseless now. Twisting round as though trying to walk 
he fell on his knees, bowed his head in the dust, rolled 
over and died. 

It was all over in a few seconds ; the matador’s strc-ke 
had done its work, and done it courageously and humanely. 
The bull lay dead at the victor’s feet. There was noth- 
ing cruel in that. 

Yells of applause suddenly filled the air ; hats were 
thrown into the arena, cigars and flowers quickly fol- 
lowed, and a perfect ovation greeted the matador’s 
success. He deserved it all. Although quite a young 
man, he had shown pluck and courage, and a complete 
mastery of his art. 

More bugles, and in galloped a team of mules. The 
dead bull was tied by the hind legs, and dragged out. 
His life had ended in noble combat, a fine e?:ample of 
the courage of his race. 

I admired it all. For the time I forgot the unfortunate 
horses, and felt that a bull-fight was neither cruel nor 
brutal, though, alas ! with those wretched horses left 
in the programme it W'as unworthy of mankind. 

Hardly was the ring cleared before the second bull 
rushed in, and the programme was repeated. In the 
excitement of the moment, and in spite of the distance, 
I struggled to take some photographs of the scenes tak- 
ing place below. This bull, as mentioned earlier in the 
chapter, jumped the barrier on three different occasions, 
and although not such a fine-looking animal as the first, 
he was wild and excitable. 

Alas ! That matador was a fool. Some say the bull 
charged badly and danced around, but there can be no 
doubt t]:at the matador missed his first thrust, and in- 
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jured the animal without lolling him. Agam_ he missed, 
and even a third time. It was a sickening sight, and I 
left the box, only to hear the groans and hisses of the 
populace, which continued until the matador eventually 
landed his quarry. This performance seemed positively 
vile— I vvould not risk the chance of repetition, and left 
the building feeling sick at heart at the sight of such 
butchery, for butchery it undoubtedly w'as, and is, 
whenever the animal is not killed at the first thrust. 
Fair combat and speedy death alone are sport. 

Butchery — I use the term advisedly — is appalling, and 
surely public opinion ought to hound a bad matador 
from the ring after such an exhibition of incompetency. 
A bull-fight is a fine trial of skill and courage ; I had 
seen enough to feel enthusiastic with regard to the 
dexterity and valour of man, and the strength and 
courage of the bull ; therefore, to my mind, a bull-fight 
is not cruel so long as the opponents meet in equal 
combat. The poor, decrepit, murdered horses must, 
however, be omitted, and it is indispensable that the 
matadors know and understand their business, else the 
spectacle becomes disgusting. 

The President and Madame Diaz do not approve of 
bull-fights ; the highest people in the land seldom go 
to them ; but so popular are they with the lower classes 
that every attempt to stop them has proved futile, and 
judging by the enthusiasm I witnessed in the Plaza de 
Toros, they are likely to continue. 

When a charity bull-fight is given, as sometimes 
happens, for of course it is an enormously profitable 
entertainment, certain young ladies in high society are 
chosen as “ Queens of the &ng.” The committee ask 
three or four of the prettiest and most charming maidens 
of the town to grace the fight with their presence. They 
are given a box next to that of the President, which is 
gaily decorated with flowers for the occasion ; bouquets 
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are placed in it for the fair occupants, each of whom is 
given a badge of honour denoting that she is Queen of 
the Ring. 

After the death of each bull, the matador and chief 
performers go up to the box to receive the ladies’ con- 
gratulations, and generally some decoration or badge is 
pinned upon their breasts by one of the Queens. 

Bull and cock-fights are the sport of Mexico, just as 
horse-racing and cricket are pastimes in Britain, or 
trotting in America ; but sport is one thing, cruelty to 
animals another. 

The following, which appeared iii a local paper one 
day during my visit to Mexico, gives a very good idea 
of the spirit of the age, and how j^outh is encouraged. 

“The exhibition given by the juvenile bull-fighters in Juarez last 
Sunday (Jan. 1901), was by far the best seen there for a long time. 
The bulls were excellent. The fifteen-year-old boy who officiated as 
matador, killed two bulls, winning the highest applause by his clever 
work, when the fourth bull was turned in, the youngest of the troupe, 
who is but thirteen, besought permission of the judges to kill him, 
and was allowed to do so. The bull was no mean_ fighter, but the boy 
did some fine work, and when he drove the sword in up to the hilt, the 
applause was deafening, and the older bull-fighter, who acts as trainer, 
picked him up in his arms, and hugged him in his enthusiasm.” 

These boys are now heroes. The lad of thirteen w'as 
publicly embraced by an old and experienced bull-fighter ! 
He was the envy of Ms companions, the admired of 
thousands. When babies are allowed to witness bull- 
fights, and mere children take part in them, it is no 
wonder that the entertainment becomes part and parcel 
of their lives, therefore how is the cruel element ever 
to be stamped out. 


CHAPTER XIL 

CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS AND MADAME DiAZ’ POSADA. 

C HRISTMAS festivities in Mexico begin nine days 
before the twenty-fifth of December, and end on 
New Year's Day. The customs of posadas and pinatas 
are peculiar to the country, and consequently of great 
interest. 

A few days before Christmas the Governor of the 
Federal district called and said ; 

“ Madame Diaz wishes me to invite you to her posada, 
that is if you think you will not feel lonely among so 
many Mexicans. She will be glad to welcome you.” 

I almost jumped for joy. A posada was just the thing 
I wanted to see, and above all a posada given by the 
President of Mexico. I felt highlj^ delighted at the 
honour, for these posadas are family parties, and as 
a nile no outsiders — not even Foreign Ministers — are 
invited. 

The word in Spanish means “ abiding-place,” or ” inn”; 
and while the ceremony is semi-religious, the subsequent 
developments are extremely jovial. These posadas last 
from December i6th to the, 24th, on which latter date 
Christmas proper is kept. The wealthiest folk of Mexico, 
as well as the poorest, invariably hold a posada. Each 
year one house of a family circle is chosen for the cele- 
brations, and at that house for nine consecutive nights 
high festival is held. The first day one lady invites her 
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friends, gives the presents, and plays the role of hostess, 
and the next evening another takes her place. Some- 
times two or three combine forces, but in any case, for 
nine consecutive nights festivities continue. 

As regards the origin of the custom. We all know 
“ because there was no room for them in the inn,” Mary 
and Joseph who journeyed for nine days, were obliged 
to take shelter in a stable, where the infant Christ was 
born. Therefore it is that the nine days’ posada char- 
acteristically begins with the commencement of the 
journey from Nazareth to Bethlehem, whither they went 
in obedience to an order from the Roman Emperor that 
” aU the world should be taxed.” Needless to say, 
every night they had to find shelter at some inn, and it 
is in remembrance of that nightly halt that these strange 
customs are kept up. 

On the evening chosen for the religious service, servants 
and friends attend, more soberly attired than on other 
occasions. In one of the rooms an altar, decorated with 
blue and white draperies, intermingled with the feathery 
grey Chapultepec moss, is erected. Below in the centre 
is a model of a stable, showing the child Christ, with 
various small statues grouped around. 

Pictures of the Virgin hang over the temporary altar, 
on which candles are burning, while a dense cloud of 
incense pervades the chamber. 

In the better houses the Holy Family is often ex- 
quisitely fashioned in ivory or plaster, is in fact a work 
of art which can be used for years ; but as every house 
has some form of Holy Family, even the very poorest 
investing their few centavos to acquire the figures, they 
are often made after the rudest design. 

Once the party is assembled, and prayer ended, the 
guests cross themselves before these images, and kneel 
about the room in couples, holding lighted candles in 
their hands. Children and: servants always take part 
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in these ceremonials, and after the Mass has been read 
by the family priest a procession is formed. Every 
man, woman and child in the establishment, candle in 
hand, walks two and two through the house from base- 
ment to attic. The figures of Mary and Joseph are 
borne solemnly in front, while the worshippers intone 
the Litany of Loretto. 

The dresses of the Holy Couple are sometimes strange. 
I have seen many made of bright yellow, blue or red 
satin, trimmed with tinselled borderings and common 
lace, the angel who hovers overhead being represented 
in wax of florid colouring. In spite of this, however, 
the service is distinctly religious and enthusiastic. On 
wanders the procession, through the corridors and up 
and down the stairs, revisiting the same rooms, and 
pausing now and again to knock at some door and beg 
admittance. When the Litany is finished, two or three 
of the party enter a room and shut the door. Outside 
remain the figures of the Virgin and Joseph, while the 
rest of the procession sing the following chant, supposed 
to represent the plea of Joseph for admission for his 
wife ; 

“ In Heaven’s Name I beg for shelter, 

My wife to-night can go no further.” 

To which comes the reply : 

“No Inn is this, begone from hence, 

Ye may be thieves, I trust ye not.” 

The tune is one of immemorial antiquity. 

After this the party is guided by the hostess to some 
spot chosen for the conclusion of the ceremony: some- 
times the roof, in which case the w’orshippers stumble up 
the stairs, where, opening a door, they have to carefully 
guard their candles from being extinguished by the night 
air. On the flat roof a kind of staWe has already been 
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arranged, in which, with the utmost reverence, the 
figures of Mary and Joseph are placed. At that moment 
t& church bells ring out the hour of midnight, and the 
posada is ended, the stars shining as brightly in the 
heavens as did that famous orb, over nineteen hundred 
years ago, on Bethlehem. 

Until quite lately, this performance at Christmas-time 
was of nightly occurrence ; it then took place early in 
the evening, and was follow'ed by a dance and romp 
for the children. The Church, thinking it inadvisable 
to join a religious ceremony with frivolities, ordered the 
processional posada should talce place only on one even- 
ing of the nine. 

Christmas is a great event in Mexico. These fiesta- 
loving people thoroughly enjoy their posadas and pinatas, 
quaint, picturesque customs entirely peculiar to the land. 
By the middle of December the markets and squares 
were crowded with booths, for the sale of Christmas 
dainties. That is a universal custom throughout the 
length and breadth of Mexico. The plazas and zocalos 
are filled with stands groaning beneath the weight of 
presents, decorations for altars, or groups for creches. 
In Mexico City alone there were hundreds of these stalls 
containing every conceivable kind of candy and sugared 
fruit, together with pottery, while more particularly in 
connection with Christmas appeared little figures repre- 
senting sacred persons, the Three Kings — ^whose fete 
day is the sixth of January, or Twelfth-night — ^being a 
favourite group. These queer figures, usually four or 
five inches high, are supposed to represent three races, 
a Negro, a Caucasian, and a Mongolian. 

Of course, the everlasting peanuts were there, Chinese 
lanterns, wooden toys, hideous masks, woolly monkeys 
and lambs. Among other thin^ were a few Naguales. 
These weird things are used to frighten children and 
make them good. A Nagual is a horribly ugly produc- 
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tion ; a woolty body on four primitive little legs is given 
a human but grotesque face. They are supposed to 
have magic power like the devil. Of course all those 
sold at the fairs are toys for children, but there are many 
grown-up persons who believe that real Naguales, the 
size of men, exist, and that they can transform themselves 
and become invisible. Probably this idea of magicians 
is a remnant of sorcery not yet extinct in Mexico. 

Then there were reed baskets woven by the Indians, 
brown glazed ware — representing man, fish, beast or 
fowl — such as is made at Guadalupe ; charming dark- 
green glazed pottery from Oaxaca, lustres from San 
Felipe, curious toj^s woven from horse-hair, drawn-thread 
work from Aguas Calientes, beautiful feather picture- 
work for which the Indians are noted even to-day, 
crypts for the posadas, of w^ondrous make and ingenuity, 
confetti, tropical fruits, flags, draperies, paper decora- 
tions, all these groaned on the shelves of the booths. 

It is a veritable paradise for children, and so interest- 
ing did I find the commodities on sale at that Christmas 
fair, and the strange motley of aristocratic Spaniards 
and Mexican Indians, that I spent several evenings 
wandering among the stalls. At one of the counters I 
bought several bits of pottery, including the Three Kings 
—ail told they only cost about a dollar — ^but not exactly 
knowing how to carry them home, for paper was not 
procurable, I spread out a handkerchief, intending to 
convey them away in that manner. The saleswoman, 
however, would not hear of it. She thought I should 
break the precious things, and insisted on giving me a 
iieautiful reed basket, into which she packed the various 
bits of pottery, and for which she absolutely refused 
any remuneration. 

In the crowd one was continually running up against 
pinatas. Now these are something particularly weird 
and peculiar. In many European countries we have a 
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Christmas tree, bat in Mexico the pifiata takes its place. 
One passes an Indian with a five or six feet pole swung 
across his shoulder, or a bamboo reed, from which are 
hanging paper dolls. These strange figures arc usually 
about four feet high ; they represent a clown vdih 
different coloured arms and legs, a ballet-girl, nigger, 
fashionable man or woman, a ship in full sail, or sonie- 
tiines a grotesque animal. They are all decidedly corpu- 
lent about the centre of the body ; this is because they 
are full of sw^eets and treasures. To keep the figure 
together, the form is roughly cut out in cardboard, or 
light sticks are bound so as to make the body, arms and 
legs. The centre is composed of an olla or casuela, 
literally meaning bowl or vase. The olla is crammed 
full of sw^eets, rattles, whistles and crackers, and forms 
the centre of the grotesque figure. It is hung by strings 
which come out at the head. Of course the pinatas 
can be made by the Indians for a few pence, and one 
at that price is to be found in every hut. Among the 
rich, however, hundreds of dollars may be contained in 
the pinatas, which are broken during the Christmas 
festivities. There must have been thousands of pinatas, 
with their gaudy colours and streams of paper or tinsel, 
sold during those days before Christmas in the public 
squares of Mexico ; men and %vomen were hawking them 
through the streets continually. People were bargain- 
ing for their purchase at every corner, and it was rather 
amusing to see some sedate old papa hastening home 
with a tissue paper ballet-girl of gorgeous hues and 
tinselled decorations under his arm. Indeed, even a 
grand victoria drew up on one occasion, and the lady 
inside, having taken a particular fancy to a Mephisto- 
phelian doll, bought the same, placed it beside her on 
the seat, and proceeded to drive it solemnly home. 

P'or a fortnight excitement was in the air, Christmas 
on every tongue, the entire population buying presents 
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and hiding them away for the great day, for the present- 
giving craze exceeds anything I have ever known. It 
extends outside the family to friends, and even acquaint- 
ances. 

The day of Madame Diaz’ posada duly arrived, and, 
all excitement for such a novel party, I waited like a 
little girl “to be fetched." Below is a list of some of 
the entertainers on the nine consecutive nights ; 

Sefior Presidente Don Porfirio Diaz, Capitan Don. Porfirio Diaz, 
Sefior Jose. Ives Limantour (Financial Secretary), General Reyes (War 
Secretary), Sefior Gonzalez Cosio (Home Secretary), Seilor Jose Maria 
Gamboa (Under Secretary, Foreign Office), Senor Guillermo de Landa 
y Escandon (Governor of Federal District and Mayor), Senor Cervantes 
de Riba, Seiior de Teresa Miranda (Minister in Vienna), Seilor Ignacio 
Mariscal (Foreign Secretary), Senor Julio Limantour (Drauty), Sefiior 
Tomas Moran (Deputy), Senor Alonso Mariscal (Deputy), Sefior Genaro 
Raigosa (Senator), Sefior Jose W. de Landa y Escandon (Deputy), 
Sefior Don Sebastian Camacho (Senator), Seilor Benito Gomez Farias 
(Senator), Senor Carlos Rivas (Senator), Sefior Pablo Martinez del Rio 
(Deputy), Sefior Cervantes, Senor Riva y Echeverria (Deputy), Sefior 
Joaquin Casasus, Sefior Pablo Macedo, Sefior Joaquin Redo (Senator), 
Sefior Escheverria, Sefior Algara (Deputy), Sefior T. de Rincon Gallardo,* 
and their wives. 

A little before eight o’clock we drove up to the stately 
mansion of Senor and Sehora Cervantes de Riba of 
Buenavista. It was a typical Mexican home. Inside 
was a large patio, probably the largest in Mexico, full 
of flowers and palms, the particular joy of Sehora Riba. 
The stone floor had been carpeted, and small tables, 
arranged for supper, stood among the palms, overhung 
by Chinese lanterns and fairy lights. The sky was shut 
out by an artificial ceiling of canvas, a necessary precau- 
tion during that wintry December, when the tempera- 
ture for a wEole month was about 47 degs. F., or exactly 
the same as in London, where huge fires were burning 
in the grates. In Mexico, however, there are no fires 

* General Gallardo was afterwards Mexican minister in London, a 
post filled later by Sefior Covarrubias. ' 
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or heating contrivances whatever, yet the rooms are 
enormous, and there are great open patios everywhere. 
I have been thrice in Arctic regions, travelled through 
Norway with the thermometer at 57 degrees below 
freezing point, yet I never felt more cold as in the raw 
dampness of Mexico City, situated on the verge of the 
Tropics. 

This was only in December however ; after that ex- 
perience glorious bright sunny days were universal. 

Fortunately the night was fine, and all went merrjj' 
as a marriage bell. As it was the posada of the President 
of the Mexican Repubhc and his charming wife, several 
extra features had been added to the evening's enter- 
tainment. An order had been issued that every dancing 
maiden should come in fancy dress made of paper. 

It sounds impossible ; yet so deft are Mexican fingers 
that the result was one of the prettiest balls I have ever 
seen. Empire and Kate Greenaway styles were fav- 
ourites, and the ingenuity with which costumes and poke 
bonnets were executed ■was remarkable. There were 
vivandieres and follies ; babies, Red Riding Hoods and 
Charlotte Cordays ; but one and all were garbed in 
paper, just simple crinkled lamp-shade paper, sometimes 
of plain colours, sometimes ornamented with floral de- 
signs ; yes, impossible as it may sound, these dainty 
and artistic frocks were fashioned merely of paper. 
Most of the girls had made their own dresses, which did 
the greatest credit to the young ladies, whose pretty 
faces were by no means marred by their curious-textured 
gowns. 

Most of the dancing men were attired in red dress- 
coats, just like an English hunt evening dress, only the 
Mexicans wore black knee breeches and silk stockings, 
and had powdered their hair white. 

Madame Diaz received graciously. Although the Presi- 
dent and his wife hold such an honoured position, they 
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are not treated like royalty. No one curtseys to them, 
all shai-ie hands, yet everyone rises when they enter or 
leave a room, though Madame Diaz invariably bids them 
remain seated. 

alses and qnadi-illes were in the programme ; besides 
these a delightful Spanish dance was given by a couple 
of handsome young people dressed as a matador and 
cigarette-maker, with tambourine and mantilla. 

Another very favourite movement is the Danza, which 
is known from Spain to South America, from Manila to 
Mexico City. It is a kind of slow Washington Post, only 
that four dance together, taking hands as in the ladies' 
chain in the Quadrille, and every now and then take a 
few turns with their own partners. It is slow, but ex- 
tremely graceful, and more than half the dances on a 
progi'amme are these stately exam ples of the terpsichorean 
art. 

During the course of the evening the distribution of 
presents began — a sad tax on the hostess who gives the 
posada, for everyone attending bears away a memento. 

Madame Diaz’ presents were beautiful. Everything 
was of silver — match-boxes, or cigar-cutters, for the 
men, flower-vases, bonbonnieres, letter-weights, gum- 
bottles, or stamp-boxes for the women. A couple of 
men-servants in Presidential livery carried trays laden 
with gifts, which Madame Diaz clistributed to each of 
her hundred and fifty guests as a souvenir of her ball. 
To me she gave a silver bonbonniere, saying, in fault- 
less English ; 

“ With all kindly wishes, and hopes that you will not 
forget us in England,” It took the greatest lady in the 
land, who has acquired the manners of a queen, quite 
a long time to walk round the spacious rooms, and she 
did so while dancing was going on, not to interfere wuth 
the _ pleasure of the younger folk. I say “ younger ” 
advisedl3q for a married woman in Mexico, be she only 
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seventeen, as is often the ease, rarely dances. In fact, 
the life of a Mexican woman is not a jovial one ; she 
marries straight from the convent or school, and her 
home is her horizon. Very ideal no doubt, but rather 
dull. 

About ten o’clock we were called to view the fire- 
works. At the back of the house is a balcony from which, 
muffled in cloaks, we witnessed the display. Fire bal- 
loons, rockets, Catherine wheels, all went off in grand 
fashion, and soared aw'ay into those starry deep black 
heavens. 

. Now arrived the moment for breaking the pihata. 
Hanging in the garden below were three— a ballet- 
dancer, a ship, and a clown-each full of sweets, whistles, 
jumping frogs, confetti, •wonderful puzzles, crackers, or 
such-like toys. The youngest little girl present was 
blindfolded, given a stick, and told to go and strike a 
pinata; after several fruitless attempts, amid much 
laughter, she succeeded in hitting the hanging treasure, 
when down came the shower, and everyone scrambled 
on hands and knees for the contents. Thi'ee were broken 
in succession amid shrieks of joy and laughter, in which 
old and young joined heartily. 

At about 11.30 supper was served. All the 3munger 
folk tripped off to the little tables in the hall downstairs, 
where the bright dresses and scarlet coats looked lovely 
among the green palms and red shaded candles.- Never 
have I seen a prettier effect than that splendid patio, 
with its red carpet and marble .stairs, the fancy dresses, 
and the dainty tables arranged so cunningly among shel- 
tering foliage. . _ 

About thirty guests were invited to the private dining- 
room of the President and Madame Diaz on the first 
floor, where the drawing-rooms and best bedrocjins all 
led out of one another. I was fortunate enough to be 
among the honoured few, and found a most delightiul 
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companion in the famous Minister of Finance, Senor 
Jose Limantour_, who, being of French extraction, had 
been educated in that country, and conversation was 
consequently an easy matter. Limantour has done 
much for Mexico, even if he has been a little indiscreet 
in putting so many of his own friends into office. The 
Marquis de Corvera (Spanish Minister), also proved in- 
teresting, and I thoroughly enjoyed my Christmas 
supper-party. Roses decorated the table, grown out of 
doors, despite the cold weather ; a problem I never 
succeeded in solving, for though in Britain roses cannot 
grow out of doors in a temperature of 47 deg. F., yet in 
Mexico they flourish and are beautiful. 

Hot soup was followed by cold meats, chicken, salad, 
creams and strawberries — also grown out of doors, but 
not at such an elevation as the City, for they came from 
the lower lands, where they grow all the year round. 

After supper the Presidential party left. All rose, and 
with a pretty “ good-bye," and thanks for drinking her 
health, Madame Diaz disappeared, followed by the 
owner of the house and the Ministers, who escorted the 
President and herself to their carriage. We proceeded 
to eat ices, at least those of us who did not find them 
too cold. 

It was half-past one before we left, feeling we had 
enjoyed a most delightful evening, thoroughly appreciat- 
ing this peep into the Christmas party of the highest in 
the land. It was truly a family party ! Everyone was 
related to everyone else, for these good old Spanish fami- 
lies have numerous children who marry, and intermarrj^, 
until everybody is a sister or brother-in-law, a cousin, 
a nephew or a niece. As if this endless relationship were 
not enough, others are added. For instance, God- 
parents are very important people, almost as important 
as relations ; the god-father is styled Padrino, i]iQ god- 
mother Madrim, and they are, Cwnpfidres to the child’s 
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parents. Now these compadres become spiritually re- 
lated to the child's parents, wedded, so to speak, by the 
bonds of the Church, and supposing that Mrs. A.’s hus- 
band dies, and Mr. S. — who is the dearest friend of the 
family, and the Padrino of her child — falls in love with 
Mrs._ A. ; why, he must not marry her, for the Church 
forbids compadres to marry. But in the same way that 
the Roman Catholic Chm*ch forbids divorce , dispensa- 
tions are not entirely unknown. 

God-parents look upon their office as a sacred one ; they 
take the spiritual life of, the child in their hands, and if 
the parents die, often fill their place towards the god- 
child. 

An infant is christened a few days after its birth, and 
among the common people the father and his compadres 
give a dance in honour of the event. The mother is barely 
out of danger, but unless she is seriously ill, her husband 
gives his ball and makes merry. Then a printed notice, 
called Bollo, is sent to friends, to notify that A.B.C. was 

baptised on such a day, and the god-parents were . 

At the top of the card is a coin, a real coin ; to near 
relations a small gold dollar is affixed, to mere friends 
a 'tiny silver piece, emblematic of comfort and good fare 
for the new-born babe. Even to-day a twenty-dollar gold 
coin is given by the compadres to the doctor, midwife, 
father, mother, and priest. 

It must be terribly expensive to be a compadre, for the 
god-parents give a child, besides the ordinary cup and 
bowl, all its smart clothes for the christening : robe, 
cloak, etc. — ^made of the most expensive lace and em- 
broidery among rich folk ; and a small charm or mascot 
is given to the baby, and hung round its neck for luck. 

Then, again, as soon as the populace become aware a 
wealthy christening is in progress, they all flock to the 
church door, because the compadres are expected to 
distribute “ boila," or money to the indigent. Handfuls 
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of coins are thrown and scrambled for by the crowd. 
Poor compadres. Their purses must be consideral.)ly 
lighter at the end of the day’s festivities. 

When that child is confirmed, new compadres are often 
chosen, or again, %vhen the Christmas altar is packed up 
and put away, the youth and maid chosen to fill the 
sacred and solemn office become compadres for the occa- 
sion. Again, at a party lots may be drawn, and the man 
to whose care a girl chances, finds himself her compadre 
for the evening, and is bound to look after her every 
want. There is no end to themompadre business, and 
to a stranger it appears as though everyone must be a 
relation or compadre of somebody else, so small and 
intimate is the society of Mexico City. 

Up to the time of Cortes it was quite common for 
parents to sacrifice their newly-born babes ; but these 
days have long gone by, and the compadres look after 
them if the parents in any way fail ; and to-day, espe- 
cially among the poor Indians, the parents try to beg, 
borrow, or steal a piece of coral to put on the infant to 
protect it from harm. They are most superstitious. 

As we drove home in the still hours of the night, after 
that wonderful posada, we passed a solitary beggar, ‘a 
poor wretch lying huddled up on one of those wide 
doorsteps. Beggars are to a certain extent licensed in 
Mexico, that is to say, if a person be an invalid or cripple, 
and have no wuy of earning money, he is given permis- 
sion to beg. This is not, however, allowed in the chief 
streets, and general^ the outside of some church door 
is allotted to the candidate. 

Should the applicants be merely destitute, they are 
sent to an asylum and obliged to perform a small amonnt 
of work. Children under fifteen are provided with per- 
mission for the sale of papers, otherwise if they attempt 
to dispose of such they are run in and sent off to schools 
of correction. 
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I was iiapp5? and tired that night when I diwe home, 
and among other new experiences, this “ elderly scribe 
had been guilty of her first valse on Mexican soil. Oh dear, 
what a breathless entertainment it proved, 
i Mexico City is nearly 8,000 feet above sea-level. It 

is not everyone who can stand the altitude, and only 
those who settle there while young ever get accustomed 
to it. The first time I ran upstairs it was a horrible 
shock. Old age seemed suddenly to have overtaken me. 
Was the editor of M.M.P. right in asking me to write of 
the days of my youth ? 

One is apt to forget that at such a tremendous altitude 
— for there is no large town in Europe situated so high — 
the heart has to do 30% more work than is required of it 
lower down, because the blood takes up less oxygen as it 
passes through the lungs, and causes breathlessness. 
The heart, which in every-day circumstances jogs along 
. quietly and does its best, rebels when required to run or 
dance, and the result is palpitation. Another thing 
I noticed in connection with these altitudes, namely, 
that both in ascending and descending 10,000 feet in 
the train, I experienced a curious feeling of nausea and 
buzzing in the head. It was only temporary, but such 
different altitudes, covered in a few hours, affect even the 
strongest. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

'*' T 1 riLL you take me to a real Mexican Restaurant ? ” 
VV I asked Mr. O’Brian, the stepson of Mr. Justice 
Wiirtele, of Montreal. “ Nothing grand, just the common 
sort of eating-house, where the real native takes his meal.” 

" Certainly ; you won’t like it, but you shall go, of 
course,” he replied. Accordingly, off we started about 
seven o’clock one evening to the representative meal. I 
wore an old black dress, left my watch and brooches at 
home, and felt ready for a peep into native life. 

Arrived at the Meson de las Ratas (House of the Rats, 
a well-known haunt of pickpockets), my companion 
opened the door. 

” If it is too primitive just tell me,” he said, “ and we 
will go elsewhere.” 

My heart failed me for a moment. The room, and a 
couple of rooms beyond, were full of men. They wore 
large felt or straw hats; many were attired in cotton 
shirts, others had red blankets thrown around them. 
They were of the people — ^there was no doubt about that 
■ — and the only two women present had shawls over their 
heads. 

" This will do, it is just the thing, and now we must 
have real Mexican dishes,” I replied. \ 

Accordingly we sat down at a small table. Suddenly, 
I remembered I had not taken off my rings, and feeling 
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the diamonds might attract attention which would end in 
trouble, I slipped them from my fingers under the table, 
and asked my host to put them in his waistcoat poclcct. 

Before the menu arrived, a bundle of knives and forks 
were thrust on the marble table before us, and sticking 
<m to the ends of the forks were rolls of bread. Dish 
No. I was Huevos Rancheros, wdiich means eggs served 
ranclie fashion. A couple of eggs are fried for a portion, 
put on to a plate and covered over with chilli sauce. 
Everything Mexican has chilli in it, and, not infrequently, 
garlic. How the folk eat all the peppers, chillis, and 
survive, is marvellous, but they do. 

This experiment was hot, well-served, and delicious, 
despite the sanded floor and primitive surroundings. 
After it came Enchiladas, composed of four tortillas over- 
lapping one another on the plate, sprinkled with cheese 
aiid onion, and ornamented with a lettuce leaf and radishes, 
the whole well soaked in chilli sauce. That sauce almost 
killed me ; it was so hot that I was obliged to open my 
mouth and gasp ! 

“ Now you must have some pulque,’^ said my friend, 
and accordingly I drank some of that milk and watery- 
looking liquid which comes into Mexico City by train loads 
every morning, after being extracted from the cactus. 
It smelt like bad cheese, but, though tasting horrid, it 
was just possible to drink it. Before we left the table 
several of our companions were the worse for pulque, 
one of the curses of Mexico. A man will go out and paw’n 
his coat for this drink, return and pawn his hat or knife, 
anything and everything, in order to obtain the soddening 
liquid. It does not excite, it appears to deaden and dull 
the senses, * 

Seeing what looked like olives upon the table, as 
my tongue was still burning, I popped one into niy 
mouth. Lo ! it was a chilitos, or small green chilli, 
and my plight w-'as worse than ever. I did not find it 
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“ chilly,” or even cooling, but rather like a live volcano. 
Tears began to flow, my lips to swell, and I felt wretched ; 
yet Mexicans eat whole dishes of these between the courses, 
as we nibble nuts. What sort of palates have they, I 
wonder. 

Our third course consisted of Chiles reUenos, i.e., green 
peppers stuffed with cream cheese. These peppers look 
almost like green figs, and although terribly hot, have a 
nice flavour, but as they are not spicy enough to suit the 
Mexican palate, the inevitable chilli sauce was dashed over 
them likewise. Last came another national dish, namely, 
frijoles, or beans. Served with thick brown sauce, par- 
mesan cheese, and crisply-toasted tortilla, they were 
excellent. 

It interested me much to see the w'ay these people ate. 
Few of them used forks, they merely doubled bits of 
tortilla in such a way that they could use them as knife, 
fork or spoon, shovelled up what they wanted, and 
popped their server and food into their mouth together. 
They placed their elbows on the table with each new dish, 
and bending well over it, gobbled everything up without 
lifting their arms from the table. Every man tipped up 
his plate and drank the gravy with a good deal of noise. 

During this wonderful repast, w^hich cost one shilling 
and tenpence for two, we had various entertainments, 
though we ourselves appeared to fonn the chief amuse- 
ment of the evening, judging by the way our companions 
stared. A musical performer came in, and doffing his hat 
— all the visitors sat in theirs, for there was no room to 
put down anything so enormous — ^whistled an imitation 
of various instruments. TJie guitar and banjo were par- 
ticularly good. Several of the guests perused the nCAVs- 
paper Government subsidises to encourage reading, which 
is sold at about one farthing a copy. Two or three years 
ago the sight of a Mexican reading would have been 
impossible. 
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It was all very entertaining ; when suddenly a tre- 
mendous row took place. Some of the dogs, lying at the 
feet of their masters, began to fight. An impromptu dog 
war began. Up jumped the guests, some on to the cliairs 
and tables, others took their hats ofi and flung them at the 
animals, but a real scuffle and terrible noise ensued, and 
it was some minutes before one of the combatants was 
forcibly ejected with kicks and thumps into the street, 
and order reigned again. 

I thoroughly enjoyed my evening in that “ tavern in 
the town,” though the neighbourhood was risky, and 
probably every man at the tables wore his knife, while 
many carried a revolver. An Indian is ready to use 
either weapon at a moment's notice. Travellers, however, 
are quite safe in Mexico unless they annoy or insult the 
people ; if they do, then woe betide them. 

Speaking of the populace reminds me of the extra- 
ordinary cruelty to animals seen in the streets of Mexico, 
aye, and to children also. Small girls of four and five 
stagger along, carrying heavy babies, boys of six and 
seven bear weights upon their heads a mile and more from 
the markets that simply horrify a stranger. Poor little 
people, they seem all shrunken up under their dreadful 
loads ; but that is nothing compared with what the 
animals suffer. There are a few electric tram lines, and 
about a dozen drawn by mules, all skin and bone ; cab- 
horses are in like case, and when drawing carts, or carry- 
ing packs, the mules will actually lie down and die in the 
street, while men tiy to kick and beat them back to life. 
It is a disgrace to humanity. Where is the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals ? 

The origin of much of this is the pulque shop. The 
public-house is the club of the poor Britisher ; the saloon 
is the American’s lounge, and the pulque shop of Mexico 
City is the Indian’s Haven of Rest, although he really 
finds no rest there. 
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Our public-houses prove attractive at night chiefly 
owing to the Warmth and glow reflected by their windows ; 
so attractive, indeed, are the coloured lights and the 
atmosphere of comforting heat, that one can hardl}^ 
wonder if poor, shivering, half-starved humanity enters. 
Perhaps it is their misfortune, not their fault, that they 
have no comfortable home, no club, probably no fire. 
Here they find all, and for the paltry sum of twopence, 
poor wretches ! 

Tis othervdse with the pulque shops, where there are 
no seats. They are all closed by law at five o'clock, 
therefore a man must do his drinking during the day, 
and it is wonderful what a large amount he manages to 
consume ere shutting-up time. 

Passing along a Mexican street one notices a sour smell ; 
it is caused by the half-fermented pulque. The shop has 
no windows, merely large doors, over which are hung 
fringes of coloured paper to attract attention, or perhaps 
flies. The walls are painted everywhere with strange 
mermaids or dolphins, volcanoes or boats, according to 
the fanciful name of the shop. Inside it might pass for a 
china warehouse, owing to the roNvs of plates, jugs and 
mugs ranged upon the wall. These have nothing to do 
with pulque, they are merely for ornament, but there they 
are in hundreds. The milk-like liquid is sold in tumblers. 
Men, women, children, aye, and babies who can barely 
toddle, all drink their pulque standing at the counter 
until — ^well, until they can stand no longer, when they 
just fall down, and I have never seen such “ dead-drunk ” 
people as those suffering from an excess of pulque ; they 
lie as if dead, in the true sense -of the word, until they have 
slept off its effects. 

A remnant of old picture writing still remains in 
Mexico, as in Holland. Before they knew how to write 
the name of the owner of a shop, they painted a sign 
by which the place could be recognised. E\’en to-day 
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these extraordinary pictures are to be seen in all the 
lower parts of the town, the walls are like grotesque 
picture books, and even in the better quarters titles are 
given to the shops instead of the owners' names. Some 
of them are funny and extremely inappropriate. The 
drink shops perhaps choose the strangest, a few of which 
we give haphazard. 


In Remembrance of the 
Future ...... Pulque 

The Avenger „ 

The Last Days of Pompeii „ 

Star of Bethlehem . , „ 

The , Peace of Cuba . . „ 

The SoiTOw ,, 

The Arts „ 

The Mad King .... „ 

The Little Hill .... 

Diana’s Saloon. .... „ 

Temple of Love ... „ 

The White Rose ... „ 

Toad in the Hole . . . Butcher 

(hangs out a red flag to de- 
note he has -freshly-killed 
meat). 


Daughter of Snow . . Butcher 

j Fruit and 
The Gladiator . . • | Vegetables 

The Three Graces . . 

Golden Star .... Grocery 

Adam and Eve . . . „ 

The Senator . . Barber’s Shop 

The Blue Horse . . „ 

The Fountain of Gold „ 

The Wolf in a Cage . >, 

Sacred Heart of 

I Jesus Baker 

The Pearl of Saint 

Catherine . . . Pawnbroker 
The Ideal of Art . . „ 

The Rose of the Sea. „ 

‘ Shower of Gold . . „ 


To show the primitive methods which still obtain in this 
great capital, I may mention that the streets are w'atered 
by men with pails. And this in Mexico, which at certain 
seasons of the year (just before the rains of summer) is 
quite the dustiest city in the world. Out they come by 
dozens, these Indians with their cans, and inch by inch en- 
deavour to water the town. It is but an endeavour, for 
the sun is hot, and in a quarter of an hour the place 
becomes as dry as ever. 

There are no bath-chairs ; but there are invalids— 
how can it be otherwise at such an altitude ? In this 
respect again the arrangements are truly wonderful. 

Mexicans carry everything on their head or back, and 
no weight seems too heavy for them. The result is they 
have a sort of box-liks chair with a foot-boai'd, strapped 
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to their shoulders on which the invalid takes his airing, 
back to back with his bearer. It looks most uncomfort- 
able for both parties. The feet come somewirere about 
the porter’s waist and the body a little higher. Of course, 
the sick man has to ride backwards, and so high up one. 
vvould imagine he must feel insecure ; but apparently 
this is not the case, for I once walked for a long distance 
behind a fat old gentleman who, while being carried, 
complacently read his newspaper. 

Furniture removing is another strange performance; 
there are no vans, so everything has to be carried to its 
destination. Four men, each holding the end of a pole, 
trot along with a hea^'y wardrobe suspended therefrom, 
and as the streets are not over wide, and the traffic con- 
siderably congested by tram-cars, the width of a ward- 
robe passing alone does not tend to make matters less 
difficult. 

The town is built on a sw'amp, consequently water does 
not easil}'- run aw^ay, Wdien I wus there all the drains 
were up — they had been up for a year, and seemed likely 
to be up for several more. But for the odours emitted 
it would have been quite interesting to watch the men 
w^orking in the depths of inky black mud. It was hot 
work, and a pair of cotton trousers constituted their sole 
apparel, as they burrow^ed in liquid mud, converted into 
a veritable flood by recent rains. 

Mexico is built more or less on piles, no longer sticking 
up above the surface as in old Aztec days ; thus it happens 
many of the houses and churches are crooked. The 
foundations l^eiiig swnmpy and insecure, earthquakes u pset 
the perpendicular. Tis a city of crooked perpendiculars. 

Dreadful smells issue from the open drains, and it is 
little wonder that the death-rate averages sixty per 
thousand. Looking down the new sewers one could see 
water four feet below the surface — ^black, filthy-smelling 
wuter. How strange, when one remembers the City 
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was completely flooded a couple of hundred years ago, and 
again in a lesser degree since,, the authorities have never 
moved it to higher ground. The natives do not seem 
to mind odours and want of sanitation, or the extx'a- 
ordinary sights one sees at every street corner would not 
be permitted. Honi mit qid mal y pense, but in these 
days of advanced civilisation, their indifference strikes a 
stranger as extraordinary. 

On one occasion I actually saw a military band giving 
an afternoon concert round an open sewer. It was their 
habit to play every Thursday afternoon in that thorough- 
fare, and although the entire street was up, and black 
mnd and drain pipes littered the pathway, yet the band 
found standing room among the <Mbris, and, unhindered 
by awful odours, gave their usual concert, the Mexican 
Indians thoroughly enjoying the combined music and 
smells. 

When digging at the back of the Cathedral, where the 
great Astec Temple once stood, some wonderful remains 
were unearthed. After descending a filthy drain and 
clambering down ladders I saw the great altar just as it 
. was found in the black mud. It weighed some tons, and 
was almost perfect. Skulls, cross bones, and other 
devices are carved upon it, forming a frieze a yard wide. 
It is one metre ninety-two centimetres wide in front, 
and the sides are one metre sixty-five centimetres in 
length. There are four rows of skulls, each row com- 
posed of seven skulls and six pairs of cross bones. The 
skulls are in profile, and the cross bones are short and 
thick. They alternate, instead of the cross bones being 
placed under the skulls as we are accustomed to sec them. 

The top of the stone slab was covered originally with 
skulls and cross bones of the same character, painted in 
Idue and white, parts of which are worn off. At one 
corner is a niche in which were found several pieces of 
charred bone. Three steps led up to the monument from 
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the front. It was evidently used as an altar, and in the 
opinion of archseologists who saw it, was for purposes 
sacrificial. From its position it must have been near 
the great sacrificial altar of the main temple, though 
probably built some time before, and no doubt was one 
of the chain of chapels which surrounded the main temple, 
originally and were used for worship before the latter 
was completed. 

Father Hunt Cortes, a delightful priest of Irish extrac- 
tion, and one of the greatest Aztec scholars in Mexico, 
declares that this altar was built by the conquered people 
of Cuitlahuac. 

A hundred feet away was discovered another enormous 
stone, which looked like an engraved baptismal font; 
but Senor Leopoldo Batres, the Government Inspector, 
said it had been used for sacrificial bones, and he believed 
the things he had found in that sew'er were all prior to 
Montezuma, probably belonging to the 12th century. 
He gave me a couple of whistles, cut out of shells, found 
close to the altar. 

A hundred years before the main Aztec temple was 
built, side chapels, seventy-eight in number, were erected 
round the main site. Two of these side chapels — de- 
scribed by Sahagun as existing in the time of Cortes’ 
invasion, were found in December, 1900, during the ex- 
cavations in Escalilleras Street. They are the chapels 
of Fenecatl, the God of Air, and Teoymique, the Goddess 
of Death, 

These have been by far the most important discoveries 
made for many years in Mexico. They included . idols 
of all sizes, gold ornaments, a thousand jade beads — 
such jade had never before been found in Mexico, China 
being the nearest point — censers of pottery, in which 
incense was burnt. These look like frying-pans, in the 
bottom of which are holes to allow a draught, and the 
handles are carved with serpents’ heads. Copal is still 
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burnt for incense in some parts of Mexico in vessels some- 
vv-liat familiar. Fragments of copal, which still retain 
the scent, look like Hts of limestone. Sacrificial knives 
were also found, calendar stones, coloured pottery, 
carved shells, and ornamented stones of all kinds. 

It is supposed that the Aztec Temple and its chapels 
covered twenty acres of ground, and there is now an 
idea of excavating in front of the present Cathedral and 
under the chief square of the town, in order to unearth 
the entire Aztec teocalli, and perhaps find Montezuma^s 
lost treasure. ^ ? 

As soon as the first objects w’-ere discovered, Senor 
Batres \ras appointed to look after the work, and General 
Diaz wisely recommended a grant for the excavations 
to be pursued with cai'e ; results more than repaid the 
expense. 

Two idols were first discovered, about thirty feet 
below^ the surface of the road. They represent Xehecatl, 
the God of the air, and his friend. Quetzalcoatl. The 
former is not well carved, and is rather weird about the 
lower regions. Beside him were found gold jewels, 
earrings, a head ornament and breast-plate. These 
figures are fifty-six centimetres high, and stand on bases 
twenty centimetres square. Wonderful to relate, in 
spite of having lain for seven centuries in the wet mud 
on which Mexico is built, the colours upon these curious 
figures are quite distinct. 

A number of skulls were found, the tops generally 
perforated with small holes; probably they were some 
of the 136,000 human skulls, victims of w'ar, wdiich 
Cortes saw' suspended upon a wooden frame-work. 
They are almost identical with the modern Aztecs, the 
frontal bones are nearly flat, . and do not in the least 
resemble any Anglo-Saxon race. 

The knives discovered, probably sacrificial, are of 
obsidian ; the spearheads of flint. 
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Twenty metres of the famous “ Wall of .Serpents ” 
were exhumed, eight feet in height and very thick. It 
was unfortunately crumbling. Records relate that this 
wall (Coatepantli) entirely surrounded the Temple, and 
that at measured distances enormous serpents’ heads 
were carved. Many of them have now been found. 
They are rudely carved, but none the less interesting 
for that. One of them was a metre long, by half a 
metre thick. 

W. W. Blake, in his w-ork on Toltec and Aztec 
antiquities, surmises that there were at least tw'o hundred 
and eight of these heads. “A serpent,” he says, '‘in 
pagan monuments, is a sure sign of Phallic worship.” 
So the ancients may have been as fond of pulque or its 
equivalent as the moderns. 

When men were digging in the drains, amongst the 
various things dug up was a large earthenware olla, 
standing about a metre high, which had formerly been 
used for burning a perpetual fire in the temple. Originally 
painted blue and white, some of the colouring still 
remains. 

One of the stone slabs is supposed to be a replica of 
the Book of Famine. The people were without seed, 
and when at last the rain mercifully fell, crops sprang 
from the ground ; this slab was hew'n as a token ot’ 
gratitude. It represented the sun with streams of 
water issuing from the centre. The rock of famine 
itself has not been found, although described in ancient 
history. 

The eagle, still representative of Mexico, dates from' 
the old Aztec days. Indeed, among the treasures <iis- 
covered in the underground workings was a stone with 
a carved eagle upon it. This was the date stone or 
almanac, and each animal represented a day or a month. 
Strangely enough, all but five of the days of the month 
were tiie same as in China, \vhich again shows a connec- 
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tion between the ancients of Mexico and the Chinese 
people. 

One of the gods was particularly fascinating. In his 
sitting position he seemed about three feet high. He 
was christened the Indio Triste, or sad Indian, a name 
derived from his pensive expression, and his countenance 
is certainly characteristic of the title. 

A couple of stone cylinders, representing the Aztec 
cycle of iiftj^-two years (not fifty-two w'eeks), by which 
arrangement time was measured, as we mete out a 
century, were dug out. The first is one and a quarter 
metres high, the other about three quarters of a metre; 
both’ were perfect, and handsomely carved. 

Another stone slab found near the statue of Tlaloc, 
god of rains, is a good specimen of Aztec carving. 

It would take pages to give a list of all these wonderful 
discoveries, which represent as much again as previously 
existed in the Mexican Museum ; suffice it to say there 
were models of musical instruments, flageolets, drams, 
turtle shells made into drums, with stag-horns to beat 
them, and rattles. Strangely enough, the same kind of 
rattle is used to-day by the modern Aztec in the Sierra 
Madre for frightening birds. These Aztec antiquities* 
are to end their days in the Museum, which already 
contains the finest collection in the world. I was kindly 
shown over this Museum by Sen or Jesus Galindo y Villa 
and Dr. Manuel Urbina, both officials who have written 
interesting books on the various treasures. So much for 
the past, now for the present. 

Life has little value, and death many quaint interests, 
in Mexico. All corpses must be buried witliin twenty- 
four hours, as in other tropical countries. This neces- 
sitates considerable expedition, and owing to the enor- 
mous death-rate, everything is done to help forward 
sp)eedy funerals. Coffins are kept ready-made. In the 
case of poor people — ^and it is among the poorer classes 
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one finds distinct manners and customs — one of the 
family goes off the moment his friend is dead, buys a 
coffin, or if too poor merely hires it for the day, after 
which, shouldering the ghastly burden on high, he wahis 
home. One can see people BXiy day carrying coffins. 
The corpse is attired in all its best. A gentleman is 
garbed in his dress suit, a lad}^ in her newest silk gown, 
adorned with jew’els, sometimes all the family treasures, 
although tliese are wisely taken off before the corpse is 
buried, to prevent theft from the dead body which would 
otherwise be speedily dug up and pilfered. Candles are 
placed near the departed, and the plate of salt so common 
to all countries is well in evidence, reminding one more 
particularly of the Highlands of Scotland. 

Until quite recently it was the fashion to bury aU the 
dead clothed as nuns and friars, so reverenced was the 
Church, and at that time wdrole families were constantly 
employed in making such grave-clothes for sale. Even 
to-day, among some of the more conservative families, 
the corpse is dressed in this manner. These grave- 
clothes are called mortaja, but the fashion is dying out, 
and “ best clothes ” are more universal. 

Mexico boasts no ordinary hearse, witli horses and 
black trappings. Every coffin, whether it belong to 
the rich or the poor, must go to its appointed cemetery 
on a tram-line in a properly-arranged car. These may 
be seen any day, at any hour, following the general 
tram-cars. 

In the case of rich people a handsome black car is used, 
and flowers are put upon the coffin, which lies under a 
canopy, and behind this hearse on rollers comes the car 
conveying men friends ; women do not as a rule attend 
funerals. The cemeteries are miles out of the town, and 
the mules gallop at a great pace ; the second half of the 
burial service is read at the grave side, as no corp.se is 
allowed to be carried into a place of worship. 
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Now occurs a strange ceremony ; the cojSin is never 
screwed clown, it is fastened by a lock, secured with due 
pomp, the key being held by the cliief mourner. At the 
grave side, before the coffin is lowered into the earth, the 
nearest relative unfastens it, so that the Manager of the 
Cemetery may look inside and satisfy himself it contains 
a corpse, which other friends identify, after which he 
relocks it. Opening the coffin at the last moment is 
enforced by law, to prevent murder or fraud. When the 
coffin is lowered, the key is given back to the chief 
mourner. 

In the case of children a white car is used, and a doctor 
told me that in one instance which came under his 
personal notice, a bejewelled child of ten was laid on 
a white satin pillow with a UTeath of flowers upon 
its head, its lips and cheeks rouged, and its eyebrows 
marked in black. 

What strange funeral customs this world can show ! 
Mexico has another weird and remarkable side. Those 
public funeral cars are most gruesome ; “ sardine boxes ” 
some wag called them. They are black wooden vehicles 
with three small doors in a row ; each door hides three 
shelves, one above the other, like a wine bin, and into 
these the hired coffins are run. At the top of each set 
is a chimney. I myself have seen a coffin placed on chairs 
in the street, waiting for the public hearse to come and 
fetch it. Behind this dreadful-looking hearse comes the 
tram-car marked “ Funebre,” into which the relatives 
and friends jump, and ride off to the cemetery. 

Poor people never leave a corpse till closed up ; they 
are afraid lest evil spirits should run awuy with it, or do 
it any harm, so they lay it out, place canclles around, get 
in a large supply of pulque and settle down to a sort of 
Irish wake. They drink hard, sing, even dance and 
make merry. How strange that this should be the custom 
in so many countries far apart. Indian corn on the cob 
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is generalh^ placed in coffins throughout Mexico, so that 
the dead may not be hungry on their way to another 
land, just as the iVztecs did thousands of years ago. 

All Souls’ Day is the great fete of the dead. From the 
first streaks of dawn whole families may be seen plodding 
to the cemeteries. They take candles and food, and 
spend the day among the graves. Masses are said, and 
a form of ancestral worship is practised, such as still 
obtains in China, and somewhat similar to what is preva- 
lent every Friday (their Sunday) in Morocco, when the 
women enjoy* their weeldy outing by wailing over the 
graves of their Mohammiedan forefathers. 

In Mexico candles are planted round the grave, lighted 
and left to burn themselves out. Flowers are placed 
upon the tomb, and the family picnic close by, tell and 
re-teli stories of the dear departed whose death they 
have come to mourn, and whose virtues they wish to 
perpetuate. They leave the remnants of the feast behind, 
and dogs are muzzled that they may not steal food 
intended for the dead. 

This feast of All Souls is one of the events of the year. 
In such places as Aguas Calientes, if there have been a 
death during the preceding year, an open coffin is placed 
in the room, and the bereaved family sit round it in 
commemoration, mourn and relate the good qualities of 
their lost relative. In other parts “ dead tables ” are 
arranged. Quite a line of these tables may be seen in a 
cemetery. A skull, bowl of holy water, and candles are 
essential, and whatever food, drink or smoke the sur- 
vivors can afford. Sweets made to represent .skulls, 
cross bones, corpses and other weird things, find a ready 
sale during All Souls’ Festival. These are called. Mucrios, 
and many of them are only made to commemorate the 
dead. Toys, too, are fashioned in the form of miniature 
coffins, funeral cars, skeletons and devils, as reminders to 
children that death is ever present Professor Starr 
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made a splendid collection of these strange things, and 
gave them to the Folk Lore Society of London. 

The Cemetery of Dolores, one of maiw, is most pic- 
turesque, but it also has its weird side. For instance, 
visitors, mourners and coffins all arrive by tram ! At ihe 
gates are lodges, outside which are seats for friends and 
trestles for coffins. Amongst the various notices posted 
up may be read : 

First class grave, digging and 

tiling ... , . lo dollars Mexican (abcmt ^i). 

First class grave for children . 5 „ 

Earth grave. Digging . . i ,, 

First class grave in perpetuity 200 „ 

„ „ for seven years 60 „ 

Second „ „ ’ . 2 „ 

Sixth ,, „ . Free. 

This is the gist of the announcement ; we saw its 
practical side later. 

In the poorer part of the cemetery we came upon an 
acre of ground with hundreds of empty graves, so full, 
indeed, that there was barely a foot of earth between one 
set and the next. They were literally as close as possible. 
This ground had been cleared, that is to say the allotted, 
seven years having expired, the tombs had been emptied 
— ^the bones removed, but bits of old broken coffins, 
which had escaped burning, still lay about. We saw 
piles of human bones later, thrust into caves or sto\ved 
away in great chambers made for the purpose. Skulls, 
arms, legs, every part, in fact, of what had once been 
living people, were all huddled together like mere rubbish. 

The Aztecs wisely cremated their dead— -but Catholic 
Mexicans keep the bones and burn the coffins. 

In the better part of the cemeter^y flowers abound, red 
and pinl: wild geraniums, iris and arum lilies clustered 
everywhere. It seemed to be the fashion to mount a 
photograph of the dear departed into the headstone ; 
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some of these pictures were weird ; they were geiierall}* 
photographs, much discoloured by age, but mounted 
right into the marble slab, and covered with glass. 

Leaving the cemetery, we noticed masses of colour on 
one of the handsomest graves ; going nearer to investi- 
gate, we found that it was decorated with paper flowurs, 
wreaths of bright pink, yellow, green or white artificial 
blooms. They were quite common things, made prob- 
ably by the famil\'’ at home, but so gorgeous. I was 
preparing to take a photograph of such strange trophies 
so incongruous^ coupled with the most solemn ending of 
life, when I heard voices, and going round to the other 
side of the grave, w^as surprised to hnd a picnic party. 
Five people dressed in sad habiliments of woe, sitting 
near the headstone with lighted candles beside them, 
w'ere heartily enjoying their luncheon. My photograph 
was never taken, although thej" all seemed so jovial 
they would probably have enjoyed the performance, but 
I passed on. 

This queer picnic part}’’ had come out to the cemetery 
to honour a dead relative on his saint’s name day ; but 
somehow their clothes of deepest black, and the grave, 
seemed out of keeping with a picnic, and the decorations 
would have been more suitable for a Christmas tree. 

On another occasion I saw a baby’s strange funeral. 
It was proceeding along a country road. The mother 
carried an empty coffin, wiiile the father bore his “ angel ” 
on his head. The child had been laid out on a board, 
dressed up to resemble some saint, such as San Antonio 
de Padua, El Santo Niiio de la Dolorosa, or San Luis 
Gonzaga— a favourite method of procedure— and flowers 
and festoons hung all around the child, while above 
the little body was an arch of flowers. When they 
reached the cemetery, the angel ” would be put into 
the coffin and buried. 

’Twas a touching scene I once came upon. A child 
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had died ; it was only a baby— eight or ten months old, 
perhaps — still, its little life was ended. It had opened 
its ej^es on the beauties of this world merely to close them 
again. Its ears had heard the note of the mockingbird, 
smiles had played upon its features ; but that note would 
never cause another flicker of pleasure. The child was 
dead, and the mocking bird's song was its funeral 
dirge. 

Poor mother ! She was only a child herself, little 
more than fourteen, and 5?’et the chord of maternity had 
been struck, deeply, oh so deeply, down in her woman’s 
heart. I looked at her mourning over her baby. Was 
ever more, pathetic scene enacted in this world than the 
child-mother bewailing the loss of her baby doll. The 
little thing was stretched out on a grass mat, and sitting 
on her heels beside it was the poor mother who had given 
it life. She was not crying. Some grief is too deep for 
tears ; she was barely moaning as she swayed herself to 
and fro and clenched her hands till the blood almost 
gushed from her slim brown fingers. 

Poor, pretty little soul, how sad she was. Her baby, 
her angel, was dead. There seemed nothing left now. 
It was all she had ; what rvere the few reeds composing 
the hut, or the bits of pottery ; what w'as even the little 
picture of the Virgin of Guadalupe above her altar, when 
her babe wns dead ? The men would be in from the 
fields presently, and then the singing and noise and 
death rites would begin. Rockets and fireworks Avould 
be sent off to tell Heaven another child’s soul was soaring 
to the angels. Now, how^ever, she was alone, these 
precious moments wj^ere hers, all hers ; she was grow'ing 
from a child to a woman oyer the corpse of her ov;n 
baby. 

To turn to things more cheerful, the street cries of 
Mexico arc varied and numerous. All day, from 4 a. m. 
to 10 p.ni. the cries may be heard. 
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“ Gorditas de Homo,” — “ Corncakes hot from the oven,” Is a fav- 
ourite cry. 

“ Toman nunueceses,” — “ Will you have nuts ? ” which said nuts 
are sold by the sack load, from the street gutter. 

“Carbosin,” — “Charcoal, sir?” A few lumps, enough to fill one 
hand, are sold at a time, and serve to cook the family food for a whole 
day. They are placed in a soup-plate and coaxed into flame by a 
reed-plaited fan. 

They have the strangest methods of brushing a room. 
To begin with, the housemaids are men ! They do 
everything. 

To sweep a floor a wet duster is tied to a piece of stick 
about a yard long. This is merely flicked over the floor, 
and being wet licks up the dust. In a house, church, or 
museum, one often sees a man at work with his draj)eador, 
which he rinses out in a pail whenever he thinks fit. 
Needless to remark, the comers of the rooms never get 
cleaned out. In grand houses the floors are entirely 
carpeted (no parquet or rugs), and then a broom has to 
be brought into requisition. 

When employers want to summon a servant, they do 
not ring a bell, for the simple reason that there seldom 
are any, they just clap their hands. It sounded funny 
at first. A man would go out on to the balcony of 
the patio, and clap his hands, when at once a servant 
appeared. 

Domestics do not live luxuriously ; they exist on 
tortillas, and hot sauces, and generally sleep rolled up 
in a blanket on the floor. In one hotel at which I 
stayed, the lady and gentleman occupying the room 
next to mine had a man-servant. He wore Mexican 
dress. Viz., very tight trousers, a gaily braided coat, 
and a silver-embroiclered hat, the value of which latter 
was probably from £2, to ^3 sterling. For days and 
daj^s I watched that man. The rooms opened on a wide 
balcony with a garden below, and every day, for hours, 
he hung over that balcony, doing nothing but smoke, 
merely waiting to be clapped for. , Sometimes he would 
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put on Ms tilma, stick Ms head through the middle a.nd 
curl himself up against his master’s door, listening for 
orders which rarely came. I do not know ^vhether 
he slept there, but I often saw him, even on a cold night, 
on my way home from a dinner party. 

Mexico possesses every sort of climate, for it is nearly 
two thousand miles from north to south, or as long as 
from Iceland to Gibraltar. Almost every flower, fruit 
and vegetable known to man maj^ be found within its 
boundaries, and every mineral this world produces has 
been discovered in the Republic, 

Oddly enough, among the mammoth pre-historic 
animals in the Museum in Mexico City, are skeletons of 
horses and cattle, yet Cortes found neither. It is strange 
they should have been so completely exterminated, for 
we read that at the time of the Spaiii.sh invasion the 
Aztecs looked upon the horses imported by their con- 
querors with superstition and dread. Without that fear 
they would probably never have been vanquished. 

Constantly in Mexico, one is reminded of the East. 
The outside market in Mexico City might be the Soko 
in Tangier. The same enormous straw hats are worn, 
and a rebozo instead of a bernouse. The Indian women, 
with their babies on their backs, recall their Arab sisters ; 
both carry enormous weights upon their heads, and arc 
either barefooted or sandalled. They have the same 
olive skin and dark hair, but the Arab is a finer specimen 
of mankind than the average Indian. In both countries 
one sees public letter-wniters at the street comers; 
but in Mexico they sit, instead of squatting cross-legged 
as does a Moor ; there are the same medicine men, the 
same deformed beggars ; many of the superstitions 
are identical, but wMile the Arab becomes intoxicated 
by smoking hashis or kifi, the Mexican gets drunk on 
pulque. 

The religions differ ; but both races are equally devout 
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and superstitions ; although one is Roman Catholic and 
the other Mohammedan, both go re^larty to their 
respective places of worship and tell their beads. 

One need not go outside the market of Mexico City 
to see the real native, in all his glory, surrounded by 
such flowers, such fruit, and such vegetables ! All have 
arrived bj^ boat from the floating gardens a few hours 
previously, and here rvomen, babies and dogs squat 
together/ howl, sliriek and bargain in truly Oriental 
fashion. It is all interesting, tliis strangely barbaric 
market, right in the centre of the modern civilisation 
of cosmopolitan Mexico City. 

The doctors' stores are truly wonderful. Every con- 
ceivable herb and root is on sale, and each has its specific 
use. Rows of skinned moles and bats were hanging up, 
and we ventured to ask what they were for. 

“ To purify the blood," was the astonishing reply ; 
“ they cost one halfpenny (two cents) each, and are 
stewed and eaten." 

" And what is that long, brown, bean-like-looking 
thing used for ? " 

"Headache. You take out the seeds, soak them in 
wine, and lay them on the aching part." 

Among the many and marvellous cures for disease 
is one for neuralgia ; this consists of putting something 
on the nerve just above where the jaw-bone joins the 
skull, and one constantly sees people walking about with 
a patch of orange or lemon peel the size of a shilling 
on the affected temple. Nicotine from a cigar is some- 
times put on a bit of paper and plastered on, or any 
aromatic leaf, and a piece of snake-skin is also much 
prized for headache. 

An alligator's tooth is dropped into boiling rvater, 
well stirred round, and the mixture drunk to cure heart 
disease or the bite of a rattlesnake. Oak galls are 
ground up fine and put on sore places; ants' nests are 
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not used for baths as in Finland, but are boiled and i' 

drunk to prevent hiccough or sicloiess. In fact the 1 

list of queer remedies is endless, and a medicine man or 
woman sells them in ever}^ market place. | 

Strangers in Mexico are surprised at night to see a ji 

small lantern standing in the middle of the road or at a | 

street corner. It belongs to the policeman, ^^'l^o should 
be near ; but if anyone can steal one of these lanterns jj 
and return it to the police station he is well rewarded 
and the policeman reprimanded for negligence. They s 
are signals for the mounted officer when he goes his 
rounds. That is all right ; but the thief can equally 
evade this signal of the law ! 

Every policeman seems to have a dog. Generally 
some mongrel hound is curled iip near the lantern. It 
is surprising to hear the policeman whistle. Every hour 
every man on duty calls in this way to his neighbour, 
and so the signal is passed on and on. By the same 
ingenious means a thief or a drunken person is handed 
from policeman to policeman, each constable only 
having to go to the end of his beat, where he gives the 
delinquent in charge to the next link of the law’s chain 
till he eventually reach the lock-up. 

Then there are night watchmen ; these, however, no 
longer call out the hours. Big houses always have a 
watchman, who generally sits huddled up in a blanket i| 
on the front door-step, looldng very sleepy, with his | 
lantern beside him. Of course, they may be a pro- 
tection ; but they appear old, decrepit and drowsy. 

The first thing to teach a Mexican Indian is to be i 
honest ; by nature he is a most awful thief. Warning : — 
take nothing to Mexico of value, only what is absolutely 
necessary, and never leave anything unlocked. In the 
street the Mexicans will seize a purse or a brooch during I 
broad daylight ; or take a man’s pin out of his scarf. 
Fraudulent notes and silver are in constant circulation ; 
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short change is invariably given to strangers. All this 
is sad but true, and although I fear my Mexican friends 
vrill disapprove of what I have said, I hope they will 
realise the justice of my remarks, and do their ]>est to 
teach Indians common honesty. 

Look at the door-mats ; the};' are chained to the 
flcfor. Look at the seats in the chief shops of the City ; 
they are secured to the counter. Look at the ink- 
bottles in the General Post Office ; the}' are sunk down 
into the tables so that they camiot possibly be moved. 
Even the combs and tooth-brushes (yes, public tooth- 
brushes !) may be seen chained to the walls in hotels. 
Eveiything is done to try and prevent theft ; yet in- 
numerable pawn shops groan beneath the ’^veight of 
ill-gotten property, kodaks, opera glasses, and endless 
articles stolen from houses as well as travellers' trunks. 

I heard of one English coachman, who on going to 
^Mexico found it terribly difficult to keep his sponges and 
curry-combs. At last one day he said in despair to his 
master : 

“ Lor’, sir, these people would pawn their ovn mother, 
and steal the teeth out of their sweetheart's head.” 

It is easy to steal and obtain money on the theft. 
Every street has pawnbrokers ready to receive goods — 
even the State has its pawn shops, the Monte de Piedad 
being the chief. When founded in 1776, it was endowed 
with 300,000 dollars. The idea was to protect people 
from the general pawnbrokers’ usurious over-charge. 
No interest was exacted on, a loan ; but vf&en redeemed 
the owner was expected to give some suitable sum for 
public chariW. Need we say the owner did nothing of 
the kind? Consequently a nominal charge is now 
made. When the borrower fails to pay interest, the 
pledge is put up for sale ; if at the end of a month it 
has not been sold, the price is reduced, and so on till 
it is disposed of for the amount of the original loan. 
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But now Gom.es the wonderM part of the transaction,. 
Supposing the article be sold for more than v.'as advanced 
to its owner — that extra sum is actually handed over 
to that owner I Thus the pa\TO shop does not gain 
anything beyond its small interest. ui ii 

Surely this must be the only pauai shop in the world .‘jji. 
worked on such terms ; but as it is invariably crowded, 
the business appears to be a tliriving one. I* 

Minor pawnbrokers prove a veritable curse ; the^’' are 
generally situated next to a pulque shop with its china, 
decorations and sour smells, and men paum their rags \ 
for that extra glass which sends them reeling to their ; 
miserable homes. - 

To prevent theft of letters post office boxes are pro- f 
vided. The postal system is .still a little vague in Mexico, 
Letters going from one end of the tov'ii to the other 
sometimes take two days en route instead of a couple 
of hours, as in London. Besides, they occasionally 
get mislaid altogether. Consequently all business houses 
have their correspondence addressed to “ Box So-and- 
so,” at a certain post office. It is quite funny to see 
the rows of pigeon holes, with plate glass betw'een them 
and the public, the number painted on each in gold. 

The glass enables the owmer to see at once if there are 
any letters for him ; if not, he need not unlock his little 
box. 

In the olden days it was quite customarj? for the 
burglar of the city to go to a certain Church on the 
outskirts of Mexico, called Virgin de Soledad, and before 
starting on some great robbery, offer up a prayer for 
success. This prayer w^as Icnown as Oracion del Jmfo 
Juez, and according to the value of the spoil, the Church 
iDenefitcd in candles. 

This has now been stopped, but the Churclics them- 
selves with their crowds are stiU. the happy hunting- 
ground of thieves. At Amecameca, when the pilgrims 
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v/ere toiling up on their hands and knees to that sacred 
shrine, an American friend was robbed of a valaatde 
watch, spite of his coat being buttoned up ! 

This occurred on Ash Wednesday, when the famous 
Christ of the Holy Sepulchre, which, although life-size, 
only weighs three pounds, is carried from the shrine to 
the Parish Church with pomp and ceremony. On the 
bushes are to be seen bits of pilgrims’ dresses, even hairs 
from their heads, left as oEerings of devotion, and for 
hii&na forfuna (good fortune). Such is their religious 
faith, yet while w'orshipping with their hearts, che 
devout cannot help stealing with their hands. 

The figure of Christ on the Cross is often represented 
by a black man. This ^vas a compromise when Chris- 
tianity was introduced in 1521, as being more likely to 
appeal to Indians than a white figure. In one of the 
finest churches in the City, one of the large crucifixes 
supports a dark-coloured Christ. Here I saw somethiixg 
which may be common, but which in all my travels I 
had never seen before, namely, an ordinary-sized wooden 
bedstead, wdth sheet, blankets and pillows edged with 
lace, standing in the Church. On it lay a life-size figure 
of Christ, after the Crucifixion, for marks of blood were 
on the forehead. Several worshippers v^ere in the 
Church, and four of them deVoutl3^ kissed the feet of 
this remarkable figure, which peeped out beneath the 
bed-clothing, and, strange to say, although the face of 
Christ vras white, the feet were black, perhaps to con- 
ciliate the two races. 

At Easter this gruesome -looking doll plays an im- 
portant part in the Church ceremonial. It was terrible. 
Pfad the figure been artistic, the drapeiy beautiful, had 
it appealed to the best in one’s nature, then kissing a 
block of wood might have seemed less dreadful ; but 
such a model, life-size, yet so unlifelike, those common 
sheets and cheap laces, and, above all, the hideous print 
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coverlet, appalled me. The idea of the modem bed was 
ridiculous, but the homage paid to such an idol — for it 
was nothing more nor less — earned me away from 
Christianity to Eastern heathenism.* 

Hard by the examination room of the Preparatory 
Schools and University, where hundreds of boys are 
educated free of charge, are some exquisitely-carved 
stalls in cedar wood (it was formerly an old Jesuit Mon- 
astery) ; they are wonderful. 

Education in Mexico is practically free ; including 
classes for instraction in the arts and trades, there are 
in the Republic 10,746 Government schools, with an 
average attendance of 545,000. Primary education is 
compulsory. There are also many private schools and 
colleges. In the City the Federal Government maintains 
the following institutions ; — ^Academy of Fine Arts, 
School of Civil Engineering, School of Medicine, Law 
School, Academy of Commerce, Academy of Arts and 
Trades, Conservatory of Music, Military College, School 
of Mines, two Normal Schools for teachers of both sexes, 
also schools for the deaf, dumb, and blind. In the 
various States are similar institutions supported by the 
States’ governments. Mexico annually expends five 
million dollars for the education of her people. 

There are seventy-two public libraries in the country. 
The National Library at the Capital contains 265,000 
volumes. At the present time Mexico issues more than 
360 periodical publications, including the daily and 
weekly newspapers, besides magazines, literary reviews 
and oi'gans of various industries and interests. 

Side by side with advanced civilisation is barbarism. 
At the breakfast table every morning one finds the 
Mexican Herald printed in the English language. 
It is an excellent paper, with aU the Associated Press 
telegrams, which have to travel over a thousand miles 
, * Siace this book appeared, this gruesome sight has beea removed. 
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bji' special wire for tlie benefit of the readers of this 
enterprising “ Daily.” Here is the latest news, published 
almost as soon as it is in London or New York, and yet, 
though the editors are English and American, the com- 
positors are all Mexican Indians, not one of whom knows 
a single word of the language he is setting up I He 
does it word by word from type-written MS,, and real]\ 
the “ readers ” are so careful that there is seldom a 
wrongly-spelt w^ord in this hurriedly-put-together dai]\’ 
paper. President Diaz told me he had the telegrams 
translated for him every day. So the President is ever 
in touch with the world’s news. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


THE NEW CENTURY. 

O N the last day of the nineteenth century, as I sat 
writing far, far from home, and right up in the 
clouds, so to speak, such is the altitude of Mexico City, 
my thoughts naturally turned to the new era so soon to 
dawn. 

The position of nations in this world's history changes 
with the centuries. Each in turn seems to mount the 
rungs of the ladder, to reach the summit of power, 
and then gradually topples over. That great Eastern 
civilisation of thousands of years ago in China, where 
is it now ? Multiplied in numbers, deteriorated in force, 
dwindled in power. 

Germany and the United States have marched boldly 
forward during this rapidly-expiring nineteen hundred. 
France has slowly and surely stepped back. England 
is being jostled by America, and if she do not wake from 
her lethargy will speedily find the younger countr}/ 
outstripping her in every race, as she has already 
done in so many. Let our manufacturers go over to 
the States and see how machinery is made by machinery, 
and. when completed how that machinery is again worked 
almost entirely by machinery. They will then learn 
how to vastly increase the output of work and decrease 
the labour enormously. This means multiplied business, 
cheapness and success. Trade Unions paralyze England, 
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Socialism is merely destructive, and, in spite of her 
present success, “ trusts ” and corrupt politics bid fair to 
ruin America, but in the meantime she flourishes. 

What will the new century vouchsafe ? Will Mexico 
take her place among the prominent nations of the 
world ? Should another Juarez or a second Diaz arise 
she will undoubtedly do so, and why should not such 
men grow from the children now playing at marbles on 
her vast territories. 

Mexico has wondrous possibilities. In her mineral 
wealth, and agricultural produce, she possesses much to 
make her great. She is vast in size , and thinly populated ; 
her past is romantic, and the future lies before her like 
the blank pages of a book on which she may take up her 
pencil and write what she pleases. Wlio can foretell 
the future ? Perhaps in a hundred years Mexico’s may 
be one of the voices that rule the world. 

That wonderful new harbour at Vera Cruz, the Tampico 
port, this railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
the various routes projected to the Pacific Coast, all, all 
are combining to help forward the development of the 
land of Montezuma. 

The more one sees of Mexico, the more one realises 
what a marvellous country it is. Its climate varies 
from tropical heat to almost Arctic cold ; every fruit, 
vegetable and flower appears to grow upon its soil ; 
its mineral wealth is still unknown ; nevertheless, 
after nearly nine months spent in the land, under the 
most favourable circumstances that could possibly fall 
to the lot of woman, I feel convinced of two things. 
First, that it is not yet the place to which an ordinary 
English labourer should emigrate with Iris family ; 
wages are too low, in spite of there never being a sufficient 
supply of men for the demand. 

Secondly, that it is a good field for the accomplished 
artisan, provided he will first work in some minor position 
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in which he can learn the language and customs of the 
country, before taldng thither Ins wife and children. 
iMrencli chefs, English coachmen and butlers, English 
nursery-maids, find employment readily at good wages ; 
while from end to end of the Republic drivers, guards 
and brakernen are neax'ly ahvays English-speaking men. 
Turning to the better-class folk, I ought to mention 
hlexico is not the place for a weak boy inclined to drink 
or play cards. The country and climate would simply 
spell ciamnation for him ; but for any lad with a good 
L)usiness head and some training there are endless open- 
ings. At the same time I have met sad instances of in- 
experienced youths landing with a few hundred pounds, 
\vho, hoping to achieve immediate fortune, had been 
duped and their money lost. In fact, for any one to 
invest anything in Mexico until he really knows some- 
thing of the country and its manners and customs, 
can but be considered sheer madness. 

There are endless sources of development, and the 
Government is doing all it can to help. Shops kept by 
foreigners seem to answer well, in spite of the enormous 
duties exacted. Practically ever3dhing is imported — 
china, glass, clothes, wine, tinned foods, drugs, etc., for 
the reason that until lately there have been no home 
manufactories. At the present time cotton, how'ever, 
is being spun and made into shirting: bricks are burnt, 
and here and there each trade is finding a pioneer repre- 
sentative ; although agriculture and mining will natur- 
ally remain the chief industries of Mexico, There is, 
however, yet another possibility, for the fuel oil fields 
known to exist have not yet been exploited.* 

Fuel is one of the greatest wants of Mexico ; onl^' 
latterly has a small quantity of coal been found. The 
forests are chiefly cabinet wood, and by their rapid de- 

Ten 3'ears have wrought vast changes, and Mexican oil fields are 
now going concerns. 
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struction much harm has been done. The exports of 
cabinet wood in 1898 amounted to £176,993 ; in 1899, 
£201,886. This is Ml right, but to burn these precious 
woods is a shame. For example, in the time of Cortes, 
the valley of Mexico was wann and fertile, and the 
conqueror acquired a sugar plantation of great value, 
which he bequeathed in Iris will. The climate has 
changed since the destruction of the forests ; it has 
become colder and drier. The hills now are bleak and 
bare, sugar will not grow for miles further south, and 
the cold of Mexico Valley is extending over the Republic 
wherever trees are being indiscriminately cut down. 

Mexico possesses everything but cheap fuel ; once 
provided with that, wdiich she may be ere long if the 
oil fields are worked, she will become a manufacturing 
country. 

There are many rich people, millionaires in fact, who 
live in veritable palaces. The homes of the two Escandon 
families, situated on each side of the Jockey Club, are 
simply splendid ; patio after patio, stabling for twenty 
or thirty horses downstairs, suites and suites of apart- 
ments. The numbers of servants kept by these old 
Mexican families is surprising, forty or fifty for one 
household. Many of these servants have been in the 
family all their lives, and their parents before them ; 
but the Mexican servant, though faithful, is lazy, and 
two only get through the same amount of work as one 
ordinary European. 

The country houses also are wonderful — often old 
monasteries changed into sumptuous mansions. They 
contain corridors, patios and cloisters in abundance, and 
such flowers ! Hardly in gardens, for the lovely blooms 
practically grow wild, only the grass borders, lawns and 
roadw-ays requiring attention. Southern Mexico is indeed 
the land of flowers, but, alas ! they perish in a night. 

“ You pluck the flower, the bloom has fled.” 
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Armfuls of gorgeous roses, huge bouquets of wonder- 
ful flowers are an everyday sight ; but they have little 
scent, and die in their vases ere morning. Exquisite 
masses of colour, wondrously brilliant blossoms, but 
almost all without perfume and strangely perishable. 

The people loved and tended their flowers in their float- 
ing gardens in the days of Cortfe, and now, five hundred 
years later, they are doing precisely the same thing. 

The New Year is a special festival in Mexico, and a 
day for the exchange of cards and flowers. I was par- 
ticularly fortunate, and among other kind presents 
received a bouquet of the most exquisite “ American ' 
Beauty” roses from the President and Madame Diaz. 
Below are the cards which accompanied it. 
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Porfirio Diaz, that was all, no “ President/’ no 

General/’ nothing but those words, Porfirio Diaz, 
Could anything be more simple, more unassiuniiig, 
more characteristic of the man himself ? 

During the last hours of its life, the bells of the Cit;,’ 
tolled a sort of melancholy wail for the old year and 
departing century. iVt midnight I attended Grand Mass 
in the Cathedral. It was an imposing ceremony from 
its strange contrasts. The Cathedral is a fine structure, 
standing where the old Aztec Temple stood hundreds 
of years ago, and that night it was crowded. Some 
of the richest and grandest folk in the land were there, 
read}!' to receive Holy Communion after the elevation of 
the Host, together with some of the veiy poorest, and, 
oh dear ! they can be poor in Mexico Cit}^ As we 
entered dust and incense caused the place to look as 
though filled with fog ; a sort of weird mystery per- 
vaded the whole scene. In front on a red velvet 
cloth lay a massive wooden cross, probably twelve feet 
long ; at its foot was a silver tray to receive aims, and 
all round were arranged enormous lighted candles. 
Thousands of persons passed before that cross on the 
last night of the nineteenth century, and kissed the 
wood of which it was made. It reminded me of that 
long line of worshippers on Easter Srinday who filed 
past to kiss St. Peter’s toe in the Church of that name 
in Rome. We were thousands of miles away from 
Rome, yet here was a similar ceremony enacted b3'' 
others of the Catholic faith. 

In the middle of the Cathedral only were there any 
seats, and the people therefore knelt on the floor, while 
many prayed with outstretched arms, or huddled into 
corners against the great stone pillars. Dozens of dogs 
and hundreds of babies were in evidence. 

Two scenes impressed me greatly. One was a group of 
very poor Indian women, ^-essed in their two simple 
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garments, arms and neck bare, yet among them thc\^ 
had bought a candle. At the rear of the Church, where 
it was darkest, this little group of five was kneeling. 

One held the candle, which lighted their features ; 
another a hook from which she read her prayers, repeated 
by the others, who in all probability could not read .... 

themselves. Two of this party had babies tied to their ;y, 

backs, one of whom was asleep wdth its little head hang- 
ing down at the side till it almost touched its small feet. 

The other baby cried at intervals, but its mother had 
come to pray, and had no time to soothe the infant, so 
by way of stopping its wad she gave the tiny creature 
a sort of hitch-up every now and then, accompanying 
the jerk with some remark. The last of that devout 
little group had a collie dog, which sniffed around from 
one to another, and as it did not seem inclined to settle 
down, the women patted and let it through into the 
middle of their little circle. There for an hour they 
prayed— that ring of five women, two babies and a 
dog, illumined by a solitary^ candle. Wliat a group ! 

What a picture ! How delightful to witness their 
honest faith. Yet there was another side to it all, 
for my friend had a beautiful pearl pin stolen from his 
scarf while we stood watching that very group. 

The other worshipper who particularljr interested me 
was an old man. He looked rich and prosperous, and 
selected a quiet spot for prayer near the choir stalls. 

He had invested in quite a number of candles, which 
burned in a row before him, while to my certain 
knowledge he prayed u^atli both hands extended for 
o\er half an hour. He was old, and his arms must 
have ached, yet he pra5?'ed on, happy in the belief that 
the purchase of candles and the penance he was 
performing would bring him nearer to his God. Happy 
old man. 

He was only one of hundreds of devout worshippers. 
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lor had not the Pope bidden every Catholic open the 
new century with prayer ? 

Official instructions had been received from Rome 
detailing how Roman Catholics were to observe the 
ceremonial of the closing of the year and the century 
on the night of December 31st. The decree from the 
Pope was addressed to all the world. 

“ Now that the present age is drawing to a close,” it began, “ and a 
new one is about to begin, it is highly proper that all who have been 
redeemed by Him in every part of the world should be solemnly con- 
secrated to the King of Ages, Jesus Christ, in order that thus gratitude 
may be shown for the special favours from Him in the past. What 
our holy father granted a year ago by anticipation he also permits 
by the same decrees of the sacred con^egation of rites, viz ; That at 
midnight, which ushers in the first of January of the year 1901, the 
most august sacrament of the Eucharist niay be exposed’ for adoration 
in churches and chapels, and that in its presence one mass for the 
feast of the circumcision of our Lord and the octave of the nativity 
may be read or sung, and that, moreover, the faithful by special privi- 
lege may receive holy communion either during or outside of the mass. 
While thinldng of some new means of increasing the piety of the faithful 
in connection with an event so solemn, the holy father learned that many 
prelates and pious sodalities anxiously desire that the faithful of Christ, 
moved by an eagerness to participate in the rich treasury of spiritual 
indulgences, should everywhere be invited to come and adore the most 
blessed Eucharist. As this was in most perfect accord with his own 
wishes the holy father has benignly granted that a plenary indulgence 
may be gained to all the faithful of Christ who, having properly ap- 
proached the sacraments of penance and received holy .ommunion in 
a church or chapel where the most holy Eucharist is reserved, shall spend 
any full hour they please between midnight of December 31 and the 
noon of January i, before the most august sacrament exposed to public 
adoration, and shall, moreover, offer pious prayers to God for the 
intentions of his holiness.” 

It was a most impressive service, yet very sad. The 
black dresses of the ladies, the mantillas, the w^?ird 
mystery of haze caused by the incense of copal gum, 
the wail of cliiidren, the mournful music, everything 
tended towards depression, despite the gorgeous robes 
of the priests and the glitter of candles. Forme the new 
century dawned amid the most picturesque surround- 
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ings, with Adolpho Grimwood, a friend of my child- 
hood, beside me ; but everything seemed strangely sad. 

As the clock struck twelve the bells rang out; but 
somehow they were not joyous bells that ushered in 
the new century. There was something most depressing 
in their tone. The organ did not peal forth in glorious 
exultancy, but a piano and a dozen acolytes' voices 
performed a strange dirge or chant. It was sad, but not 
imposing ; dull, but not inspiring. Holy Communion 
followed, and we emerged about 1.30 a.m. into the 
bright, crisp wintry air, to w'alk home beneath an almost 
blue-black sky, in which the moon was shining clearly, 
and, oh, so far away that same moon had been shining 
on dear ones at home but five hours previously, and 
passed on with England’s dawn, from them to us. I felt 
sadly homesick. 

What a century the nineteenth had been ; the 
“ science ” century surely. During those hundred 
years wdiat wonders had been discovered. Railwaj^'s, 
telegraphs, telephones, electric light, traction and motor 
ca.rs, phonographs, wireless telegraphy and Rdntgen 
rays ! Why, these things alone have revolutionised 
the world. 

We had seen the twentieth century dawn ; we should 
not see it die. What wonderful things, what marvellous 
inventions and discoveries may not this century give 
birth to. What will happen in Mexico ? Ah, if we 
could only lift the veil of the future and peep behind. 

My last night of the old century was passed amid 
Indians and incense, in the strange gloom of mi old 
Spanish Cathedral. The first evening of the new era 
was spent amongst wealth and jewels, aristocracy and 
laughter. 

Probably the most beautiful building in Mexico City, 
with the exception of the churches, is the “ Jockey 
Club.” It is an old palace dating from the sixteenth 
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century, built of those wonderful Puebla tiles, which 
evoke such admiration, and which modern machinery 
cannot cop5^ They are slightly irregular and bulge in the 
centre, the j^ellows and blues are beautiful shades, and 
fill the artistic mind with enthusiasm. The Jockey 
Club has a loveh' patio, wdth palms and plants, con- 
taining a charming old fountain, typical of the ancient 
Moorish style of Spain. It is the Club of the town, the 
home of light and learning, and undeniably the haunt 
of vice. I use the word “ vice ” deliberatel3^ for the 
nightly play used to be very high, especially in the 
baccarat room. Gambling is the curse of Mexico, alike 
among rich and poor. I have actually seen children 
of five and six years of age bringing their farthings to 
gamble in the market place. Yes, I emphatically repeat 
gambling is the curse of Mexico. 

Look at the grand Jockej^ Club and its baccarat table, 
where play used to continue every night till the small hours 
of the morning. Look at the religious feast of Guadalupe 
with its pilgrims, who pray on one side and gamble 
away their last cents on the other, and then pawn their 
blankets or hats in order to obtain more to liing away in 
like manner. Look at the licensed gambling hells in 
every town, controlled b}?' a ring of rich men, fast grow- 
ing still more wealthy. Go into one or two in Mexico 
City, and see the tables gvoaning under the weight of 
silver dollars. One thousand pounds in silver is upon 
each of those tables, and more in the bank if needed. 
]\Ien and, alas, sometimes women, with their books and 
their systems, will sit there all night, onty rising after 
a turn of ill-luck to partake of the supper which is pro- 
vided free. Champagne and French cooking gniiis 
add another inducemient to play, and yet the visilors 
do not see how heavily the tables must win to make such 
gifts possible. 

Yes, in those dens anyone may have his champagne of 
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the best without charge ; indeed, he is encouraged to take 
it, because after a few glasses the world looks rosy. 
Luck must and will change, the gambler thinks, and 
refreshed and more hopeful, a regular dare-devil in fact, 
he returns to the tables to risk his all in another flirtation 
udth Dame Fortune. 

He loses. His last cent has gone. No matter, he 
must not pawn his things in the rooms, the law forbids 
that ; but if he have played in one of the gambling 
halls outside the City he is given a free ticket home 
again ! These tickets are claimed nightly. 


■*^L0TEm BE LA BENEFICENCIA PUBLICAN- 



The gambling tables are the property of, or licensed by, 
the State, and large revenues are annually received from 
them. At any street corner an old man or woman, a lame 
man or a child, will offer you lottery tickets for sale. 
Ihey form one of the institutions of Mexico; indeed, 
on every side the cry of the lottery ticket seller is 
heard. 

The great Government Lottery, held twice a year, is 
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drawn on May 5th and December 31st. The value is 

50.000 dollars, and a whole ticket costs ten dollars. 

Then there is the Public Benefit Lottery. A whole 

ticket costs four dollars, and is drawn once a month for 

60.000 dollars. A two-dollar ticket for 10,000 dollars is 
drawn tudce a month, or a twenty -five cent Mex. = 
(sixpence) for 600 dollars is drawn every week, and this 
ticket can be divided into halfpenny parts, and with 
these the poorest try their luck. The white tickets are 
five cents each. 

These tickets are drawn in a kiosk in the chief garden 
of Mexico City, namely, the Alameda. So wherever 
one goes, lotteries and gambling meet the eye and ear. 

The Jockey Club Ball proved an enormous success. 
It was given by the members of the Club to Carmen 
Romero Rubio de Diaz, known to all Mexico as Car- 
mdita, in commemoration of her husband’s re-election 
for the sixth time to the Presidency of Mexico. 

The invitations were for ten o’clock, and when we 
reached the blue-tiled mansion, a few minutes after that 
hour, everyone was already there. The house with its 
quaint Puebla tiles looked lovely. In the patio a mili- 
tary band was playing among the palms. The staircase 
was decorated and everything was done to pay honour 
to the wife of the President. 

The Mayor gave me his arm, conducted me into one 
of the long suites of rooms, and solemnly placed ms next 
to Madame Rincon, Madame Limantour, Madame Branilf , 
and others whom I knew. Then he departed. I looked 
round. Both sides of that drawing-room, and the two 
succeeding drawing-rooms, were lined with women. Not 
one single man was to be seen. Each male person 
brought a lady, deposited her on a seat, and fled. Two 
hundred and fifty men waited in the gallery outside, 
whilst two hundred and fifty women sat gravely lining 
the rooms inside. 
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What good-looking women they were, too. Sach faces, 
figures, jewels and dresses would have done credit to 
Buckingham Palace. The ladies of the oldei Spanish 
families wore most wonderful pearls and diamonds, 
precious stones that had been in their families for hun- 
dreds of years, but the girls had no jewels of any kind. 
Both men and women appeared small. They are de- 
scendants of the old Spanish settlers ; the women average 
about five feet two inches, and the men five feet seven 
inches, so that I always felt gigantic, owing to my extra 
inches at such gatherings. 

Punctually at 10.30 the band struck up the National 
Anthem, Himno Nacional — which resembles the Mar- 
seillaise, and is only played for the President himself, 
except on national feast days — ^and then General and 
Madame Diaz ascended the stairs. Madame Diaz en- 
tered the room first, on the arm of Seiior Limantour, 
Minister of Finance, and the President followed with 
Madame Branifl Everyone rose and bowed, no one 
curtsied, however, as with gracious smiles the Presidential 
party, followed by the Mexican Ministers and the Club 
Committee, filed in. Madame Diaz took up her posi- 
tion before the sofa, and various ladies approached in 
turn to say “ How do you do ? ” to her. When my turn 
came, I laughingly said : 

“ I am indeed fortunate, Madame, in that you are 
having this ball while I am here, for it is a lovely sight.” 

“ We are fortunate in having you at our ball, and I 
hope it will fill your mind with pleasant recollections.” 
This in English, and said with the most perfect grace 
and charin. Madame Diaz looked lovely that night in 
pale green silk with exquisite lace, and ropes of pearls 
hanging about her neck. To Mexico she is what the 
Empress Eugraie was to France, a beautiful and clever 
woman, dignified in manner, and stylish in appearance. 
She is many years younger than her husband, and 
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supplies all the graciousness which so fittingl}?- accom- 
panies his rugged strength. 

General Diaz is not a Society man, but he did his 
duties that night as it he liked them. All the Am- 
bassadors wore their orders, the General none. After 
standing a tew minutes beside his consort, the order tor 
dancing was given, and away whirled the giddy throng. 
The President then went round to have a chat with his 
friends, and for a couple of hours, until supper was an- 
nounced, he walked about talking affably to everyone. 
He was most gracious, hoped I was having a good time, 
and regretted he had not sent the promised photographs. 
He had not forgotten them, and had written to various 
Governors whose States I intended visiting later on, 
to ask them to look after me. This thoughtfulness from 
the unapproachable Diaz ! 

The ball was on New Year’s Day, and hearing it was 
proper to visit Madame Diaz that same afternoon to 
wish her a happy twelvemonth, and on this occasion 
a happy centuiy, I had ventured to call, and at the same 
time took the opportunit}^ of thanking her for the ex- 
quisite bouquet of roses w-hich she and President Diaz 
had sent me the previous night. Several of the Diplo- 
matic Corps w’ere there ; but when I left she herself 
accompanied me to the top of the staircase. 

“ I want to tell you,” she said, “ that I have read 
your father’s Memoirs. The President liked the stories 
i told him at dinner, especially the Crimean incident.” 
After more chamiing references, and a kindly handshake, 
I left this happy centre of culture and joy. 

The Diaz house in Caclena is by no means the finest in 
j\Iexico, far from it, the beautiful homes of the Escandons 
and a dozen others are finer, but then Diaz is not a rich 
man, and his town house is his private residence. 

On entering the patio the same performance was 
repeated as on my first visit. One is ushered Tip the 
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marble staircase ; at the top a footman wearing white 
glo^'es and English livery is waiting to send one on to 
the next man, standing at the Hall door. He bo\vs 
the visitor into the drawing-room, but does not ask the 
name ; one simply walks in unannounced. Of course 
the hall porter below knows whom to admit, and once 
his sacred barrier is passed all is clear sailing, and the 
most cordial welcome vouchsafed., Madame Diaz has 
no receiving day ; but New Year’s Day was a specia,! 
occasion. The General had held his public receptions 
at the Municipal Palace in the morning. Hers were 
merely friendly visits. 

What a happy home life that is, when the door is 
shut on official business. 



CHAPTER XV. 


GUADALAJARA. 

T he new century had dawned. My travels into the 
further unknown were to begin. What experi- 
ences some of those travels proved. 

Guadalajara is perhaps one of the quaintest old towns 
in Mexico. It has its history, what town has not. 
Battles have been fought and blood has been shed in its 
valley, but to-da}!' modern civilisation is struggling with 
ancient^ barbarism in this interesting land of grand 
contrasts. 

Wliat a pretty name — Gua-da-la-ha-ra — rich and 
musical, like so many native names. As the nomen- 
clature of Mexico is poetical and melodious, so the people 
are artistic and romantic. All the charm of a southern 
clime is to be found ; at one moment the scene might 
almost be in Italy, at the next the Spanish Pyrenees recur 
to mind, and then again dear dirty Tangier appears 
before us. The mules, the burros (donkeys) with their 
pack-loads, the blue cloudless sky, the dark skins of the 
Mexican Indians, the white cotton clothes and bright- 
coloured blankets — all these we have seen in other lands. 
ISIexico recalls a hundred different scenes ; even the dturies 
of many of the cliurches with their gold tops and coloured 
tiles are reminiscent of far-aw-ay Russia. It is all very 
interesting, and strange combinations abound ; barbed 
wire, electric light, telegraphs, sewing-machines, and a 
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teleplione may be found in a little village where the term 
“ savage barbarism ” would hardly sound out of place. 

As diversified as the country are the friends one en- 
counters whom one has known in other lands. 

In the spring of 1900, in England, I was spending a 
few days with, the Robert Flemings at Chislehurst, when 
a nice, grey-haired American arrived upon the scene. 
We chatted over dinner, and I mentioned Mexico, and 
my intention of travelling thither during the following 
autumn. 

“How strange, “ he remarked: “because I have a 
good deal to do with that country; in fact, I am the 
Chairman of the Mexican Central Railway.” Thus by 
a strange accident I met Mr. A. A. Robinson, "who 
subsequently proved a friend in that far-away continent. 
Little did I then guess what a splendid line he controlled. 
It was in his private car that I visited Guadalajara and 
Tampico. 

In Guadalajara one quickly notices that the inner 
patios possess exquisitely-wrought iron gates. What 
a field for the artist. The massive carved-oak doors 
thrown back, the dark arched entrances, the lace-like 
work of the iron gates beyond, through which the sun 
glints after kissing the scarlet, purple and lilac bougain- 
villsea, or playing hide-and-seek among the petals of 
the roses. There in the patio are wild arums, tuberose.s, 
tangles of pink and red geraniums, orange-trees laden 
with flowers and fruit, the banana with its grand leaves, 
w'hile clustering near grows that handsome plant, with 
its dark crimson flower, resembling the old English, 
“ Love-lies-bleeding,” but which is a castor-oil tree. 
Butterflies of gorgeous colouring flit over the blossoms 
which entwine themselves in that wrought iron work. 

Guadalajara is famous for its pottery, and yet we saw 
better Guadalajara ware everywhere else in Mexico 
rather than in the town where it is made. They had there. 
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however, some delightful figures modelled by the Indians, 
representative of every kind of native life, which were 
excellent, and reasonable in price. 

In this towTi we saw a man who had lived in three 
centuries. He was an old Indian, born — according to 
the parish register — ^in 1798, and therefore (this being 
the year of grace 1901) this funny old gentleman had 
entered his third century of life. His broad cheek- 
bones, toothless gums, tanned, wrinkled skin and white 
hair — somewhat unusual colouring for an Indian — ^made 
him a remarkable picture. He was hale and hearty, 
bubbling over with fun, yet Schopenhauer would have 
us believe happiness is only a delusion of youth and 
childhood. Perhaps it was his second childhood; at 
any rate, he was ending his ancient days merrily in the 
orphan asylum I 

It is such a clean town, so free from smells and im- 
purities, and the valley so fertile, that Guadalajara 
appears to have a great future before it. 

In the Cathedral is a fine painting of the Ascension 
of the Virgin, by Murillo. It seemed strange to come 
across one of this great master’s works in such an out- 
of-the-way little place. The French knew its value, and 
tried to take it away at the time of unhappy Maximilian, 
but the priests removed it from the frame and hid it 
safely, so the picture hangs to-day in the little sacristy. 

In England, if we di^dde a house so as to make two 
out of it, we number the one 16, and the other i6a. In 
Mexico they say 16 and i6|. There is another custom 
which strikes a stranger as pecuhar: if a house chance 
to be “ for rent” — as our Yankee friends would sa}''— 
to hang any old scrap of paper in the window ; it is 
not necessary to write on it, the fact of a bit of paper 
being there means that the house is to let. 

The masons have a singular plan when building ; 
they always work “ below the cross,” that is to say, 
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they stick a wooden cross — often three or four feet high 
— above the place where they are working, and every 
morning cross themselves, and say an Ave Maria before 
starting their labours. If they die after that— and it is 
easy to fall from a scaffold in Mexico — they die happily, 
all the more so as they probably catch a glimpse of the 
cross while breathing their last. Scaffolding is never 
nailed nor screwed, it is merely tied together with rope 
made from the fibres of the cactus, or occasionally from 
the hair of a horse’s tail. Scaffoldings of this loose and 
weird nature are sometimes four storeys high. 

A workman may often be seen carrying his cross 
while proceeding to some new building. He erects it 
over his head, and as the floors rise, the cross has to be 
moved higher also, for he must ahvays work “ below the 
cross ” for protection. 

In a mine, before the men burrow any distance into 
the earth the,}?' dig out space for a little shrine, set up 
the cross, and when the shift (set of men) go to work, 
they stop opposite to this shrine and say their. Ave 
Maria, which acts as a sort of moral bath, and brings 
them, strength and consolation. Then again a cross 
usually stands on a bridge to prevent the devil from 
passing over it, and a cross may likewise be found at 
the entrance of every village to keep out that dreaded 
gentleman. The cross is an old institution ; the Aztecs 
built crosses thousands of years ago in Mexico, long, 
long before the time of Christ. 

One may encounter a crucifix anywhere on the road- 
side put up to commemorate a death, as in most Roman 
Catholic countries ; but here that symbol also denotes 
the resting-place of a cofim. Churches are often far 
apart, and the friends of the dead bear the coffin on their 
shoulders, and at each spot where they pause to: rest a 
cross is erected, as was the case at Charing Cross and 
thirteen other places between Lincoln and London, 
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when the body of Queen Eleanor was brought for burial 
to Westminster Abbey, in 1291. 

Turkeys wander about the streets of Guadalajara — ^not 
wild birds, but flocks — for sale. A housewife, hearing 
the well-known cry, rushes out, chooses her turkey, 
buys it, and perhaps orders the salesman to Wring its 
neck and pluck off its feathers. The more w'-ary house- 
keeper takes her turkey into the patio, feeds it for a 
week, and only puts it into “ mole," stew^ with chilli, 
rvhen plump and fat. It is interesting to note that the 
turkey is indigenous to Mexico. 

The life of the town varies like a kaleidoscope. 

The water in Guadalajara does not run through the 
streets in open drains as in Durango, it has to be fetched 
from the public pumps, as in Spain. The queerest 
wheel-barrows and delightful jugs of brown ware con- 
vey it to the different houses, where it is sold by 
measure. 

The '' milk-cart ” is a man on horseback ; he wears 
the Rational dress, his coloured sarape hangs across his 
legs, and on either side dangle a couple of big tin cans, 
from which he selis milk as required. 

Wood is sold by the bundle, logs, such as we burn in 
grates in England, and three such logs cost one farthing. 
Wood round Guadalajara is plentiful, and cheap enough 
to burn in the engines, a rare event in Mexico, where 
till quite lately most of the coal consumed came from 
England. Now, however, when various new coal fields 
are being developed in Northern Mexico, it is not likely 
Newcastle wall in future export any large quantity of 
fuel to that country.* 

Mexicans _ love seClu-sion ; all the grand homes are 
literally wailed in. Suppose a man possess a beautiful 
hou.se standing in a lovely garden ; an Englishman 
would probably put up an iron fence, through wEicli 

* Oil is now being used on some of the lines for en.ginc.s. 
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the passers-by might have a chance of enjoying a glimpse 
of that garden ; but this is riot the case in Slexico ; one 
might be in a land of prisons, so high are the walls, 
and a single gate is the only means of entry., as the great 
carved doors form the only entrance, to a town house. 
Back door there is none. 

My garden is for my orvn use,*' said a Mexican 
friend, " not for the entertainment of everyone I do not 
know.” 

There was a modern market in Guadalajara, far too 
clean and sanitary for beauty, and also a delightful old 
open-air one, where every salesman sat under an um- 
brella or shade of matting, each more primitive than its 
neighbour. Here a number of tropical fruits were on sale. 

There were several wonderful restaurants in this 
market, not remindful of London, Paris, or New York, 
but infinitelji' more picturesque. They consisted of a 
brick or solid' stone stove, behind which a woman cooked ; 
on the stove were brown earthenware pots of stewed 
turkey, chilli sauces, and tortillas. She had also frijoles 
(beans) in stew, and before her on the stone bench 
squatted men and women who, at a cost of from one^ to 
three farthings, enjoyed a splendid meal, which they 
shovelled into their mouths with the help of their tortillas. 
Curiously enough, the black bread of so many climes is 
quite unknown in Mexico ; even the poorest people eat 
w.hite rolls if they have bread at all. 

Then there were butchers’ shops, before wdiich hung 
red flags to denote their trade, together with what 
resembled innumerable large rosaries, which turned out 
to be small sausages. Every shop or stall had a sacred 
lecture somewhere, and many of them a little shrine 
among the wares. 

Honey seemed a great feature ; it was cheap, but a 
common hock bottle into which it had lieen run for us 
to bear away to the car cost 12 cents, or threepence, 
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that is, half as much as the honey itself ; someone had 
better start a bottle factory in Mexico. He would 
make a fortune. 

Guadalajara was interesting and quaint, its flowers 
lovely, but after a couple of days’ visit we ran an hour 
back along the line so far as Atequiza, which is only 
a coach drive from the famous Chapala Lake. Our 
car was shunted on to a siding to await our return on 
the following day, and off we started to spend a night 
beside those famous waters. 

Stay, let me describe that diligence. It was not 
exactly a Lord Mayor’s coach, although adorned with 
scarlet and gold. It was not a furniture removal van, 
although almost large enough for one. It was not 
drawn by white mice, as some lady’s fairy coach is 
reported to have been, but its eight mules, though 
almost small enough for mice, possessed the strength 
of those lions who still wander at large in Mexico. 

Mr. C. R. Hudson, an official of the railway, like- 
wise Mr. Augustin Temple, a walking encyclopaedia on 
Mexico, and I scrambled, yes scrambled with difficulty 
on to the box seat, for there were no steps, the wheels 
were high, and the seat as inaccessible as the top of a 
Fifth Avenue omnibus in New York, on which I had a 
glorious ride a few months previously, although when 
half-way up (by the Dewey Arch at Broadway Corner) 
I wished I had never begun the ascent, and wondered 
whether to go on or come down. I decided to persevere 
and ruined a pair of white gloves in the attempt. No 
one knows what climbing to the top of a Fifth Avenue 
’bus means who has not tried it, and our diligence was 
the same sort of adventure ; but in wilder Mexico best 
clothes were no more, and fashionable New York Society 
was not looking on, so it was all fim and no embarrass- 
ment, Mrs. Hudson and her sister preferred to ride 
with eight others inside that weird coach. 
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We mounted to our seats eventually, and before us 
sat the driver holding six reins and a whip, his feet 
resting upon the brake ; next to him was his “ help " 
with two whips. The first was short, to tickle up the 
last two mules, the wheelers in fact ; the driver’s whip 
was long, to chastise the four mules abreast, and the 
help’s second whip was some twenty-four feet in length 
with a short handle. He amazed me by slashing so 
dexterously with it that he hit the two leaders quite 
easily, for our team consisted of eight mules. Many 
an expert four-in-hand driver would give a good deal 
to use his whip as cleverly as the Mexican Indian drivers ; 
but then it is said no white man can ever ride, drive, 
or pack a mule properly !- 

It was a glorious drive through the mountains to 
Chapala Lake. We galloped most of the w^ay, bumped 
over bad roads and swmng round corners in a manner 
wdiich w’’Oiild surprise many folk. The sun shone 
brilliantly , the “ help ” suggested the “ parasol ” — our 
good old English word of Latin origin — and accordingly 
pulled up a, cover, such as a baby’s perambulator pos- 
sesses, and tied it dowm to the foot-board with a piece 
of stout rope. Every now^ and then something went 
wrong with the brake ; down jumped the help, hatchet 
in hand, and with a block of wood about a foot square, 
of which w^e carried about a dozen ; he hacked the old 
one off, and then proceeded to tie the new one on. No 
coach in Mexico ever proceeds far on a journey ere 
requiring some repairs of this sort, and the “ helps ” 
are wonderfully clever in arranging such trifles. “ Done,” 
he called, and off the driver started, leaving the poor help 
hanging like a fly to the step, just to w'atch that all was 
right with the new brake, and then he scrambled back 
on to the box without our drawing rein. 

Tlie driver was really a genius; he managed his 
eight mules controlled by six heavy reins, continually 
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wliipped up the four middle animals and worked that 
heavy brake with his foot even while we were going 
down hill at a gallop. His leg was all twisted round 
outside his foot-board, and to get more purchase on 
the brake, his “helper” pressed against his near side 
to add to the weight. The heavy old coach hanging 
on thick leather straps swung from side to side ; boulders 
on the road, rivers across the path and suchlike trifles 
nearly sent us flying from our seats ever and again; 
but nothing really happened, it was all in the day's 
work, and nerves are not permitted in Mexico. Eagles 
and hawks flew overhead, and in the distance we saw 
Colima, one of the few active volcanoes in Mexico, some 
ninety miles away and only about sixty miles distant 
from the Pacific Coast. 

We stayed at Chapala, where there are sulphur baths 
on the lake of that name. Whether those natural 
springs induced the folk to wash, or whether they did 
so on account of its being Sunday, I know not ; but 
everywhere was cleanliness. Spotless linen was worn 
on all sides ; women, stripped to the waist, were washing 
their clothes in the stream ; washing was on every side. 
After six months’ sojourn in Mexico I can honestly 
say I consider the natives are most cleanly. In the 
country, by a lake or stream, they are always washing 
and bathing, and only in the squalid portions of the 
towns does dirt exist. 

On one day of the year at least, every man, woman and 
child in Mexico bathes, namely, the 24th of June, which, 
it will be remembered, is St. John the Baptist’s daj^ 
This yearly bath is taken in honour of St. John, W'ho 
chose baptism by total immersion as his symbol of 
penitence and purification. In Edward VI.’s first 
Prayer-book v/e read that “ the prieste ” had “ to dyppe 
the child in the water thryse.” 

One part of their bodies they neglect, however, viz.. 
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their heads ; they have not learnt the value of paraffin, 
as applied in hospitals, and five, six or even seven people 
will sit in a row like ninepins, searching for the animals 
which seem indigenous to neglected locks. It is not a 
pretty sketch, but so true a picture of Mexican daily life 
that it cannot be omitted. 

Several times we passed folk riding pillion ; generally 
the woman sat sideways, the man astride behind, and 
they jogged on as contentedly as did our forefathers 
in the Highlands of Scotland, who rode pillion to kirk 
to be married. 

During our exciting drive to Chapala, several strange 
trees arrested my attention. To prevent the cattle from 
stealing the fodder, Indian corn is put up into the 
forked arms of the trees. One sees a nice large tree, 
which looks as though it were in extraordinarily full 
leaf, and on drawing nearer discovers that there is a 
hay or rather a corn-stack among its boughs. 

The waggons on the road were all drawn by ox teams, 
such funny waggons, too ; just ribs of bamboo, the 
sides being kept together with matting, or hairy cow- 
hide, yet the wheels were massive blocks of wood. 
The poor people cannot afford to buy wheels, spokes 
are difficult to make, and a good solid trunk of a tree 
can be sliced into a number of convenient wheels. They 
look heavy and cumbersome, but they work and wear, 
and after all that is what is wanted, “ Time was made 
for man ” suits very well in Mexico, as does the Finnish 
proverb, “ God did not create hurry.” 

A family removal, and what a family ! There ap- 
peared to be about fifty of them, and perhaps there 
were, for Mexican families— even of. the highest rank 
— live together in a manner that is perfectly incompre- 
hensible to English ideas. Dozens of members of this 
family were stowed away behind the matting walls 
of the cart, and as the team of oxen drew up for us to 
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pass, every fold of matting was raised, and out popped 
two or three heads. It was very hot, and what the 
temperature must have been inside that cart we shudder 
to think. The few worldly goods possessed by these 
folk were on another wagpn ; men sat on the top with 
fowls tied by the leg, pigs or cats in their laps, and 
bird-cages hanging over the edge of the cart. 

We passed ; the waggon drivers took their long 
sticks with spear points at the end, prodded those 
handsome old oxen, and on they rolled. 

Some boys were larking by the roadside over their 
midday meal, their horses being tethered near by. Some- 
thing displeased one of them. In an instant there was 
a flash of steel, and each youth had drawn the sword 
or machete which he carried. The quarrel ended in 
nothing ; but the rapidity with which swords were 
drawn, and the fact that each youth carried one, showed 
the temper of the country. 

Chapala enjoys a glorious climate, tropical vegeta- 
tion abounds, and birds and beasts from every clime 
shelter along the shores of the lalce when they are 
: driven southwards by the cold. Innumerable orchids 
clustered on the trees. There are great taU plants, 
twenty or thirty feet high, of bougainvillaea — flaming 
red, lilac and purple — also geraniums, palms and cocoa- 
nuts. 

Delicious fish abound in the Lake, which is about 
eighty miles long ; they are caught in nets. These 
pescado bianco (white fish) are literally transparent 
when they come out of the water. They are spoken 
of as lake herring, though I cannot say I thought they 
resembled a Loch Fjme herring in taste so much as 
a river trout. 

From fish to fowl, the following is a rough table of the 
commoner birds, beasts, and plants of Mexico, given me 
by a sporting friend. 
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Birds. Beasts. Plants. 

Egret (native home). Lion (paiither). Guamuchil. A large 

In winter, all migratory Tiger (jaguar). Very tree which resembles 

Duck and Pelican dangerous. the apple. The fruit 

and S'Wan of North Timber-wolf (danger- is a long green pod 

America. ous). containing white 

W ood Duck. Boyate (small like a pulp over seed ; it is 

Muscovy Duck. fox). delicious. 

Turkeys (three varie- Bears (three kinds). Pitahay. A giant cac- 
ties). Badgers. tus which bears ^it 

Pheasants (five kinds). Raccoons. about the size of a 

(three kinds). Opossum. peach, resembles a 

Humming-birds (sixty (wild boar), pocket with thorns 

kinds). These are Baer (three kinds). outside. The inside 

brilliantly coloured Antelopes. tastes like straw- 

in plumage, are fly- Squirrels (five kinds). berry, 

catchers, but do not They are wonder- Nopal'. Prickly pear, 
sing. fully good eating. Mango. 

Parrot (six common Tapirs. Lima Duke. Sweet 

varieties). Alligators. lime. 

Crocodiles. Melon Zapote, which, 

(a small kind grow on trees in clus- 

of hippopotamus ters. Hundreds of 

which lives in small black pips like 

swamps). hard currants. 

Big-hom Mountain Aqiiacate. A vivid 

Sheep. green lemon used in 

Ibex. salad. 

Granadita, the fruit, of 
the Passion Flower. 

Chico Zapote, a sort of 
mango, really the 
fruit of the gum tree 
from which chewing 
gum is made. A 
brown fruit, the 
coloiw of a potato 
and shaped like an 
orange. 

The black, white and red plumage of the giapt wood- 
pecker is a wonderful contrast to his ivory-like beak. It 
is an Indian superstition that the short red feathers from 
the head will cure all diseases if worn in the ears, conse- 
quently these birds fetch high prices. They are rare, and 
difficult to shoot, that being probably the reason why the 
superstition has arisen and they are so highly prized. 
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In the evening we went out to look at the moon, on 
Chapala Lake — ^one of those lovely moons all lakes know 
so well how to reflect. In front of the hotel door we saw 
a wierd figure with a flaming torch in his hand, apparently 
looking for something on the ground. What had he lost ? 

“ I am burning ants,” was his reply ; under a wild fig 
tree — as big as an ordinar}^ horse-chestnut — these ants, 
big as bees, had made their home. They came out at 
night, whole families of them, each one cariying a little 
leaf he had purloined from the tree, and this dark gentle- 
man with his torch of resin w^as burning them wholesale. 
He swept his death weapon remorselessly along the 
ground, and up the sides of any wall where he saw a 
family of ants promenading, and we heard them cremated. 
They looked almost as large and brown as those delicious 
oyster crabs which frizzle on to one’s plate at Delmonico’s. 
But these Mexican ants are really a plague, for they will 
strip a tree of its entire foliage in one night. 

What a lovely evening that was at Chapala. How 
gloriously bright the moon, but I felt homesick, and 
Moore’s beautiful lines came back to me ; — 

“The best charms of nature improve 
When we. see them reflected from looks that we love.” 

What truth lies in those two lines. Of course, the 
“ strong-minded woman,” the “ elderly scribe,” ought 
never to feel lonely or homesick ; but I did, and in such 
peaceful hours as these, or in the gay throng of some 
large reception, trouble came upon me. The greater the 
crowd, the more public the moment, the more I longed 
for my own kith and kin to share its pleasures with me. 
Stupid but true. 

How much happiness or misery lies in a mattress. In 
Normandy, Brittany or Holland one gazes up at the 
feathery mound reaching almost to the ceiling, and looks 
anxiously for the ladder by which to mount so high, but 
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oh, what lo vely beds they are when one gets there, if the 
weather be not too hot for feathers. In Norway one 
buinps one’s feet or one’s head against the wooden bed- 
stead, made as small to-day as it was when the old 
Viking ship (now in Christiania) was built, and a trav- 
eller has to acquire a habit of curling round before he can 
rest at all comfortably on a bed in that country, where 
the feathers are on top, as they are in Germanj-, instead 
of below as in France. A Mexican bed also has its little 
peculiarit}' ; it may be of brass, of iron, or wood, but the 
mattress— judging by its hardness — is of the same sub- 
stance as the frame. Weary limbs ache, but a hard bed, 
some wiseacre remarks, “ is so healthy ! ” 

That healthy hardness is not all the trouble, however. 
The sheet and the blanket are cut exactly the same size as 
the bed, consequently when the weary traveller gets in, 
his toes get out ; he pulls the covering down only to 
find that he is uncovered to the waist. He turns over, 
his back is bare ; he rolls over, the other side is exposed. 
It is exactly like sleeping under a pocket-handkerchief. 
The sufferer complains — I did, at all events. 

“ Oh,” said a Mexican friend. “ You did not roll, 
yourself up properly. You must wind yourself round 
with the bed-clothes ; they are not meant to hang over. 
Of course not.” 

The stranger endeavours to follow this advice ; but life- 
long experience is necessary to enable the possessor of an 
ordinary frame to roll himself round snugly into a towel. 

Then tlie pillows— ah, those pillows are something to 
be remembered. They are not down, not even feathers, 
or horse-hair or pine-needles— they are solid wool. Just 
nice, fat, hard knobs of wool. You can stand on them, 
and they do not give ; you can play football with them — 
no pumping up is necessary ; they remain as hard and. firm 
at the end of the season as they were at the beginning, 
A stiff neck. Oh, what a stiff neck ! And not only 
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a stiff neck, but a stiff back and aching limbs await the 
foreigner pretty often in dear old Mexico. But folk who 
travel have to put up with small discomforts, and those 
who cannot accept them with good-natured grace had 
better stay away, not only for their own sakes, but 
because they will mar the pleasure of everyone else. 
We travel to enio5?’ ourselves, to look for the best in 
all things, not to grizzle over our experiences ; still we 
pray leave to be allowed a little joke concerning them 
occasionally. 

Trifling pleasures give most enjoyment, just as small 
ills are the least endurable. 

Of all the towns in Mexico, Guanajuato (pronounced 
Wan-a-wah-to) , interested me the m.ost. Rome was built 
on seven hills — Guanajuato was built in seven valleys or 
barrancas, and the result is most strange. The valleys 
are long and narrow, therefore the town is sometimes 
only one street wide, and yet it straggles along for nearly 
five miles in length. 

Every form of ancient and modern architecture is to 
be found there, from the old adobe dwellings with their 
flat roofs and Biblical appearance, to the magnificent 
modern theatre. Flights of steps, hewn out of solid 
rock, lead from the j lain street in every direction, and a 
donkey (burro) thinks nothing of walking up or do^vn 
those stairways. The shops have no fronts, only a large 
opening in the wall, and a horseman rides under the arch, 
buys what he requires, and backs his steed out again. 
It is a town full of surprises — a Spanish town with a 
strain of barbarit3^ and a tinge of modernity. For 
hundreds of jrears it has been a great mining centre, 
which it is to the present day. Look at that cavalcade 
of a hundred burros laden with sacks of ore slowly 
trudging down the mountain to the smelting works. 

The tram-car, drawn by four sturdy mules, plies up- 
hill for five miles from the station at a gallop, and as we 
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ascend we leave the old world behind us— the water- 
carrier with his enormous earthenware jar on its wooden 
base, the women sitting fanning their sweets with many- 
coloured strips of paper for hours together to keep away 
the flies, the queer open farriers’ shops where strange 
little horses are being shod, the coffins borne through the 
streets to fetch the dead, the enormous oak beams men 
— nearly bent double by the weight — are carrying on 
their shoulders, the open house doors through which one 
can see the Christmas altar stiU standing in one corner 
of the dark little room — or a picture of the Guadalupe 
Virgin plastered on the door to bring good luck — all this 
we leave behind, and at the summit of the hill find 
handsome villas and lovely gardens, the homes of luxury 
and wealth. 

Many of the houses are built right into the rock, the 
basalt forms their back. The bottom floor is only one 
room deep, but as the hill slants the second storey may 
be two rooms wide, and so on. The houses literally 
cling to the mountain side as limpets to rocks. 

By way of cheerful entertainment we walked to the 
cemetery. It was a climb, and oh, we were hot, for the 
midday sun in January knows how to burn. Our visit 
was to the mummies. In the cemetery the soil quickly 
mummifies the corpse, as in certain parts of Finland and 
Norway. 

In Guanajuato the earth shrinks the bodj?- and turns 
it dark brown, until it resembles a mummy. When the 
corpses are dug up to make room for others, the best are 
kept for the corridor of mummies. A man standing 
beside iis was asked if he knew any of them. 

“ Si, Senora, the third on the right is my grandfather,” 
he answered quite cheerfully. 

During the last year or two white cotton garments have 
been hung upon the corpses because it is considered 

nicer,” so there they stand, the men on bne side and 
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the women on the other, just as do the old monks in the 
Church at Rome. 

There is yet another similarity to Rome in this old 
i'slcxican town, the entire cemetery is surrounded by a, 
high wall, ancl this wall contains square apertures for 
the reception of the dead. One can be bought or Iiired, 
and the corpse with or without a coffin is slipped in and 
bricked up. It reminded me of the Columbarium at 
Rome, only the latter is far the niore sanitary and poetical , 
containing ashes of the cremated dead instead of decom- 
posing bodies as at Guanajuato. 

Guanajuato is certainly the most artistically pic- 
turesque fowm in Mexico.'^' 

Our next journey brought us to Queretaro of sad 
memories. 

The Emperor Maximilian w'as shot at Queretaro (pro- 
nounced Kay-ret-a-ro), but apart from that fact the 
town is certainly well worth a visit. It is a queer old 
place, composed almost entirely of one-store}^ buildings ; 
all the houses are built alike, but differ in colour, and 
with the various bird-cages hanging at the doors and the 
people sitting in the gutters or lolling on the door-steps, 
they appear quite different. Every odd man in the street 
seemed to have opals to sell ; they are found in large 
quantities and are sold by handfuls in the streets by stray 
vendors. Of course, a purchaser must take the risk of 
the stones being good, bad or indifferent. An Indian 
steps forward, procluces a little black rag or bit of velvet 
from his pocket, undoes it in the palm of his hand, and 
offers the lot of opals for a few shillings. 

It was the same at the station, and again at Aguas 
Calientes. The platform was thronged with sellers of 
opals or drawn thread embroidery worked by the Indians 
round about, and sold at wonderfully reasonable rates, 
some of the specimens being exquisite. 

* It suffered terribly from earthquake in loog. 
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A vast amount of bu>nng and selling is done at railway 
stations; probably half the shopping of every Mexican 
town is effected there or in the streets. The large open 
spaces opposite the Cathedrals, Sundaj^'s included, are 
full of gorgeous handkerchiefs, laces, ribbons, svceets, 
fruits, or earthenware, all of which articles may be seen 
exposed for sale on the open road. Apparently trades- 
men pay no rent. 

Another amusing arrangement is the delivery of bread 
or washing ; both articles are put in baskets six feet 
across, and ten inches deep. The white rolls and cres- 
cents are piled tip until the stranger wonders how 
they ever keep in place, and these baskets, balanced on 
men’s heads, are carried through the streets every 
morning. The same method is follotved with the wash- 
ing, but starched dresses, petticoats and other such gar- 
ments, are pinned on so that they may hang down to 
avoid being creased. Inside is the man ; but often so 
completely encircled with starched goods that he looks 
like a '' Jack in the Green ” or a John in the blue ! 

It is worth going to Queretaro to see one church, 
namely, Santa Rosa. The exterior is handsome with 
well-carved, beautiful doors, as is the case with so many 
Mexican churches, while inside is probably some of the 
finest gold lacquered wood to be found in the world. It 
is not a large church, but the workmanship is exquisite 
— splendidly deep carvings are thickly covered in gold 
leaf, here and there lovely shades of green, like the sheen 
on the wings of a parrot, mingle wdth the shades of gold 
and Imown, and tortoiseshell is thinly laid over other 
parts to add richness to the effect. Even the confessional 
boxes are lacquered and carved in the same wny. Time 
and money wnre not spared on this masterpiece of art 
by the Spaniards three centuries ago, but, alas ! the 
great altar is gone. The French destroyed it, stole the 
gold said to have been w^orth a million and a half dollars. 
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and burned the carvings ; yet enough remains to repay 
a visit. Of course, there are cheap paper flowers and 
ugly little wax figures, the usual strange blending of 
tawdry finer}/ with solid majesty. The carving, how- 
ever, cannot be spoiled. 

What wonderful things the Roman Catholic Church 
achieved in the past ; what encouragement it gave to art, 
literature, science and learning. How much the world 
has to thank those old priests for ; but the younger 
generations do not seem to follow in their footsteps. 

The term “ a city of domes ” might well be applied to 
Queretaro. It is a minor Moscow. The domes are 
round and tiled, and the effect in the evening light is 
beautiful, seen from the spot where Maximilian was shot. 

As we were walking along the street at noon on Sunday, 
a band accompanied by a number of persons attracted 
our attention. It was a bull-fight procession. There 
were the picadores, matadores, capeadores, butcher and 
chamberlain, all marching through the streets to the 
strains of music, followed by half the population of the 
town. This was the advertisement for the afternoon’s 
fray. 

It was in Queretaro that I first saw much of the Rurales, 
a remarkable corps of soldiers or police, but whose more 
intimate accpiaintance I was to make a few weeks later 
when escorted through the State of Morelos by its 
Governor and a guard of forty mounted soldiers. 

These Rurales are the pride and pick of the army. 
They are a perfectly unique institution W'hich exists only 
in Mexico. Their origin was strange. When General 
Diaz came into power, it w^as to rule a country occupied 
by tribes of bandits, whose fathers and grandfathers had 
been bandits before them. They plundered, caused 
revolutions, and were a strong force for good or ill, 
gene]-ally the latter. General Diaz recognised their 
power, admired their moral and physical strength, and 
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decided to make use of their knowledge of every hill and 
dale in the land. He offered amnesty, suggested that 
he would organise them into an army corps with regular 
pay at a higher rate than any other cavalrymen in the 
world. They were to keep order and subdue revolution, 
theft and riot. The bandits accepted his proposal, and 
became Rurales. 

No finer body of men could be met with ; they are 
now the backbone of the country. They have no fixed 
abode ; each State has its band of Rurales, and they go 
where required, or when disturbances and troubles break 
out, for even to-day such things are not unknown in 
Mexico. Each State has its mark on the grey silver 
embroidered hat, for example, £“ (Estado), M-’ (de 
Morelos) ; the uniform is always grey with red ties and 
wide belts ; brown leather saddles and bridles from 
which red tassels dangle, embroidered trousers (chapar- 
reras) ; and the Rurales are armed with pistols, machete 
(sword) and rifle. 

Instead of going to the bull-fight, we watched the 
Rurales ride past, and then took a drive. 

A mule-car ride — or rather gallop — of an hour through 
a well-grown orchard district — planted not with apple, 
pear or cherry trees, which we expect an orchard to 
contain, but oranges, lemons, limes, mangoes, bananas, 
and other semi-tropical fruit— brought us to a queer 
little village. On dismounting from the tram, and 
turning a corner of a street, we suddenly found ourselves 
looking over a wall, attracted thereto by the laughter 
behind. It was a public bath. 

A large square swimming-bath where men, women and 
children rvere enjoying themselves — ^very lightly clad — 
beneath the blue vault of heaven. It was really a pretty 
sight ; fathers were teaching their little olive-brown off- 
spring to swim, youths were having races, diving and dis- 
porting themselves as to the manner born ; old women 
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and burned the carvings ; yet enough remains to repay 
a visit. Of course, there are cheap paper flowers and 
ugly little wax figures, the usual strange blending of 
tawdry finery with solid majesty. The carving, how- 
ever, cannot be spoiled. 

What wonderful things the Roman Catholic Church 
achieved in the past ; what encouragement it gave to art, ^ 
literature, science and learning. How much the world j 
has to thank those old priests for; but the younger ' 
generations do not seem to follow in their footsteps. i 

The term “ a city of domes ” might well be applied to 
Queretaro. It is a minor Moscow. The domes are i 

round and tiled, and the effect in the evening light is | 

beautiful, seen from the spot where Maximilian was shot. | 

As we were walking along the street at noon on Sunday, 
a band accompanied by a number of persons attracted 
our attention. It was a bull-fight procession. There 
were the picadores, matadores, capeadores, butcher and 
chamberlain, all marching through the streets to the 
strains of music, followed by half the population of the 
town. This was the advertisement for the afternoon’s 
fray. 

It was in Quer6taro that I first saw much of the Rurales, 
a remarkable corps of soldiers or police, but whose more 
intimate acquaintance I was to make a few weeks later 
when escorted through the State of Morelos by its 
Governor and a guard of forty mounted soldiers. 

These Rurales are the pride and pick of the army. 
They are a perfectly unique institution which exists only 
in Mexico. Their origin was strange. When General 
Diaz came into power, it was to rule a country occupied 
by tribes of bandits, whose fathers and grandfathers had 
been, bandits before them. They plundered, caused 
revolutions, and were a strong force for good or ill, 
generally the latter. General Diaz recognised their 
power, admired their moral and physical strength, and 
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decided to make use of their knowledge of every hill and 
dale in the land. He offered amnesty, suggested that 
he would organise them into an army corps with regular 
pay at a higher rate than any other cavalrymen in the 
Vv'oiid. They were to keep order and subdue revolution, 
theft and riot. The bandits accepted his proposal, and 
became Rurales. 

No finer body of men could be met with ; they arc 
now the backbone of the countr30 Thej^ have no fixed 
abode ; each State has its band of Rurales, and they go 
where required, or when disturbances and troubles break 
out, for even to-day such things are not unlcnowm in 
Mexico. Each State has its mark on the grey silver 
embroidered hat, for example, E“ (Estado), (de 
Morelos) ; the uniform is always grey with red ties and 
wide belts ; brown leather saddles and bridles from 
which red tassels dangle, embroidered trousers (chapar- 
reras) ; and the Rurales are armed with pistols, machete 
(sword) and rifle. 

Instead of going to the bull-fight, we watched the 
Rurales ride past, and then took a drive. 

A mule-car ride — or rather gallop — of an hour through 
a well-grown orchard district — planted not with apple, 
pear or cherry trees, which we expect an orchard to 
contain, but oranges, lemons, limes, mangoes, bananas, 
and other semi-tropical fruit — ^brought us to a queer 
little village. On dismounting from the tram, and 
turning a corner of a street, we suddenly found ourselves 
looking over a wall, attracted thereto by the laughter 
behind. It was a public bath. 

A large square swimming-bath where men, women and 
children were enjoying themselves — ^very lightly clad — 
beneath the blue vault of heaven. It was really a pretty 
sight ; fathers were teaching their little olive-brown off- 
spring to swim, youths were having races, diving and dis- 
porting themseh'’es as to the manner born ; old women 
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and burned the carvings ; yet enough remains to repa}- 
a visit. Of course, there are cheap paper flowers and 
ugly little wax figures, the usual strange blending of 
tawdry finery with solid majesty. The carving, how- 
ever, cannot be spoiled. 

What wonderful things the Roman Catholic Church 
achieved in the past ; w^hat encouragement it gave to art, 
literature, science and learning. How much the world 
has to thank those old priests for; but the jmuiiger 
generations do not seem to follow in their footsteps. 

The term “ a city of domes ” might well be applied to 
Queretaro. It is a minor Moscow. The domes are 
round and tiled, and the effect in the evening light is 
beautiful, seen from the spot where Maximilian was shot. 

As we were walking along the street at noon on Sunday, 
a band accompanied by a number of persons attracted 
our attention. It was a bull-fight procession. There 
were the picadores, matadores, capeadores, butcher and ; 
chamberlain, all marching through the streets to the > 
strains of music, followed by half the population of the i 

town. This was the advertisement for the afternoon’s | 

fray. | 

It was in Quer(5taro that I first saw much of the Rurales, 
a remarkable corps of soldiers or police, but whose more 
intimate acquaintance I was to make a few weeks later ’ 
when escorted through the State of Morelos by its 
Governor and a guard of forty mounted soldiers. 

These Rurales are the pride and pick of the armj^ 
They are a perfectly unique institution which exists only 
in Mexico. Their origin was strange. When General 
Diaz came into power, it was to rule a country;' occupied 
by tribes of bandits, whose fathers and grandfathers had 
been bandits before them. They plundered, caused 
revolutions, and were a strong force for good or ill, 
generally the latter. General Diaz recognised their 
power, admired their moral and physical strength, and 
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decided to make use of their knowledge of every hill and 
dale in the land. He offered amnesty, suggested that 
he would organise them into an army corps with regular 
pay at a higher rate than any other cavalrymen in the 
world. They were to keep order and subdue revolution, 
theft and riot. The bandits accepted his proposal, and 
became Rurales. 

No finer body of men could be met with ; they are 
now the backbone of the country. They have no fixed 
abode ; each State has its band of Rurales, and they go 
where required, or when disturbances and troubles break 
out, for even to-day such things are not unknown in 
Mexico. Each State has its mark on the grey silver 
embroidered hat, for example, E° (Estado), M® (de 
Morelos) ; the uniform is always grey with red ties and 
wide belts ; brown leather saddles and bridles from 
which red tassels dangle, embroidered trousers (chapar- 
reras) ; and the Rurales are armed with pistols, machete 
(sword) and rifle. 

Instead of going to the bull-fight, we watched the 
Rurales ride past, and then took a drive. 

A mule-car ride — or rather gallop — of an hour through 
a well-grown orchard district — ^planted not with apple, 
pear or cherry trees, 'W'hich we expect an orchard to 
contain, but oranges, lemons, limes, mangoes, bananas, 
and other semi-tropical fruit— -brought us to a queer 
little village. On dismounting from the tram, and 
turning a corner of a street, we suddenly found ourselves 
looking over a wall, attracted thereto by the laughter 
behind. It was a public bath. 

A large square swimming-bath where men, women and 
children were enjoying themselves — very lightly clad — 
beneath the blue vault of heaven. It was really a pretty 
sight ; fathers were teaching their little olive-brown off- 
spring to swim, youths were having races, diving and dis- 
porting themselves as to the manner born ; old women 
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were sitting on the steps while their daughters waslied 
their heads or feet. Everyone had his own soap, and 
used a bountiful suppty before beginning his aquatic 
capers. Although it was a -warm spring bath, it was 
full of little fish, who were swimming around gail}-, 
much to the amusement of the children who tried to 
catch them. 

A wide flight of steps — the whole width of the bath — 
descended directly into the water, from a wider platform, 
behind which was a kind of covered-in shed. Here under 
a roof the good folk undressed, but as there was no wall 
in front they were quite in the public gaze, nevertheless 
they aU did it so modestly, and with such an absence of 
assumed nonsense, that it seemed quite natural. At the 
same time if a few wooden boards were put up, the men 
could be divided from the women while performing their 
toilets. Such a simple arrangement would not cost 
much, and might make matters more comfortable for 
both sexes. 

That they should bathe together seems only natural to 
them, and anyone who could see those happy family 
parties enjoying their Sunday dip would think so too. 
False modesty is merely a matter of geography. 


CHx\PTER XVI. 


THE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN AND EMPRESS CAELOTTA, 

T he modern history of Mexico is so modern that 
many of the persons who helped to build it up are 
still alive, and some of them have kindly told me a few 
of their personal reminiscences of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and Empress Carlotta. 

In the life of Mexico there is nothing more interesting 
or pathetic than this episode of Maximilian and his Con- 
sort. It was indeed an evil moment when he was 
tempted to listen to the proposition of Napoleon III. 

Reared in Imperial pomp, a refined and cultivated 
man, with a devoted wife, he was living in peace at 
Miramar, when first approached on this subject. With a 
woman's instinct the Archduchess at first turned a deaf 
ear to the proposal, but as her husband became enthusi- 
astic at the prospect of a glorious future, she grew recon- 
ciled, and they started on their ill-fated journey to Mexico 
full of hope, after bidding fai’ewell to their lovely home, 
aiid the happy surroundings of their native land. 

In Mexico tliey were warmly received, even the Indian 
population greeting their new Emperor with manifesta- 
tions (.)L’ joy, for, l^elieving in the legend of Quetzalcotl, 
they looked upon him as the fair white man who was to 
come from the East to rescue them from their oppressed 
condition. 

The religious question was still the trouble in 1863. 
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Although Juarez’ government had endeavoured to settle 
this difficult problem, it partly failed. At first it seemed 
as if Maximilian would be able to cope with the matter, 
but it soon became evident he was both weak and in- 
competent, Under his rule evil passions were permitted 
to get the upper hand. Consequently the situation soon 
became more difficult, for it needed a stronger individu- 
ality than his to steer the storm-tossed barque of Church 
and State into tranquil waters. 

Colonel George M. Green, a Canadian by birth, played 
no unimportant part in these troubled days and the final 
overthrow of Maximilian. When I met him he was a 
smart-looking, well-preser^md man about sixty years of 
age. It appears strange that he, being a British subject, 
should become a Colonel in the Mexican army, but the 
whole thing occurred quite naturally. 

Educated for an artist, the venturesome lad when 
about seventeen conceived a desire to journey with his 
daguerrotype camera — a new invention in 1854 — to 
Mexico, and take views of the fighting army. After his 
arrival he joined the Liberal side, headed by Juarez. 
Young Green left Guadalajara with the army in 1858. 
At first all went well ; he had his carriage and his imple- 
ments, and secured many excellent pictures, some of 
which were published in Harper's Magazine. 

At the battle of Salamanca the young artist was taken 
prisoner, 

“ I had a bad time of it,” said Colonel Green ; " they 
tied me arm to arm with a low-bom Indian, and for two 
days arid a night we were marched, almost without rest, 
with a string of other prisoners, to Leon. Of course I 
lost ray kit and apparatus. They treated ns horribly ; 
wo had scanty food, great fatigue, and no consideration 
of any kind. When we reached Leon I was called before 
General Miramon (executed later with Maximilian), wfiio 
asked why I was fighting against the Holy Catholic 
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Ghurch. I told him in the little Spanish I knew that I 
had not been fighting at all, but was only a Canadian 
artist. 

“ ‘ Then the sooner you get out of this country the 
better/ 

“ ' But I cannot/ I replied, ‘ I have lost everything 
and have no money.'’ 

“To which he sternly answered, though he had 
heard I had been talking against the Church, yet in 
consideration of my youth he would not have me shot 
if I left Mexico within fifteen days. Later he relented 
a little more, and ordered a horse and saddle to be 
given me. 

“ With a heavy heart, but glad to be still alive, I 
started for Aguas Calientes, where the American Consul, 
William Banks, offered me protection, and promised to 
try and get back my worldly possessions.” 

A few days later young Green was again taken prisoner 
by Miramon. This proved the turning point in his 
career. He escaped, presented himself to Vidaury, the 
Liberal General fighting on the side of Juarez, and was 
immediately offered a post in the Cavalry. Naturally the 
adventurous boy became fired with enthusiasm, and 
turned aside from the artistic career for which he had 
been trained to the exciting life of a soldier, and not only 
a soldier, but one who was destined to see years of 
bloody warfare, and play his part in history. 

Colonel Green was the only English officer in the 
Mexican army, and although a Briton in appearance, is 
thoroughly Mexican in sentiment. At the time young 
Green joined, the management of an army was a very 
different affair from what it is now. There were no rail- 
ways, and enormous distances had to be traversed on 
foot or on horseback. The army lived upon what they 
could pick up, and the soldiers’ women folk, acting as a 
Commissariat body, scoured the country on the line of 
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march, raided the ranches and villages, taking what they 
needed in the way of food. At the end of the day’s 
march, the soldiers’ wives W'ould have tortillas and stews 
ready, which were much appreciated both by tired 
officers and men. 

The war of Reform lasted over three years, and many 
sacrificed their lives for the liberty of their country. 

In 1865, a year after Maximilian was crowned Empci’or, 
Colonel Green went to San Francisco on a Government 
commission, to procure a band of volunteers to aid Juarez, 
who had overthrown the religious orders tw’o years pre- 
viously. He was absent for eight months, during which 
time he enrolled and incorporated eighty-seven stahvart 
American officers, who were banded together under the 
name of the Legion of Honour, with him as their Colonel. 
They accomplished a marvellous ride. It is nearly three 
thousand miles from San Francisco to the City of Mexico 
through El Paso, and yet these men covered this distance 
in seventy days, without changing horses. 

They fought against the French in four or five minor 
skirmishes on the road, and after joining General Juarez’ 
force, succeeded in putting the French to flight. 

It was just at this time that the army heard of the 
assassination of President Lincoln at Washington, which 
formed the subject of conversation for many nights round 
camp fires. The programme then changed. The United 
States Government suddenly ordei'ed the French to 
evacuate Mexico. 

Petty wars w^ere devastating the land, neither life nor 
property?- was safe; tumult reigned. Poor Maximilian, 
though charming in himself, had shown his wealcness all 
too plainly. Napoleon III. was no longer willing to 
su]yport the man he had chosen. 

Thus it came about that under the pressure of W. H. 
Seward of the United States, and Benito Juarez of Mexico, 
the French in 1867 agreed to evacuate, provided the 
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United States Government would protect them during 
the evacuation. This being agreed to, the French 
departed, leaving Maximilian behind them. 

An Austrian frigate had been sent to convey the 
Emperor home, but Maximilian, who at first decided to 
leave, was met at Orizaba by Bazaine, who persuaded him 
he could not quit the country without abdicating. 

M'hile waiting at Orizaba for their ships, seven Mexican 
generals, namely, Miramon, Mejia, Marques, Mendez, 
Castillo, Cortez, and Moran, approached Maximilian. 
They assured him that if he would remain behind with 
his eleven thousand Austrian soldiers and three thou- 
sand Belgians, they would each of them agree to furnish 
five thousand followers fully armed and equipped, and 
establish an empire without the aid of any government. 
Unfortunately Maximilian listened. 

Carlotta was opposed to the plan, and did her utmost 
to dissuade him from it, but in vain. He had given up his 
birthright before leaving Austria, and if he returned it 
would be as an Emperor without an Empire. He 
hesitated, and ultimately consented to remain in his 
adopted country. He retraced his way westward, thus 
taking the first step to his tragic end at Querctaro, while 
Bazaine returned to France, and there met the sad destiny 
which awaited him at Metz. 

Carlotta proceeded alone to Europe, with the view of 
obtaining assistance for her husband. First she went to 
Paris, where, to her surprise, she was not met at the 
station by her old friend Napoleon III. Next cI&.y she 
drove out to St. Gloud with one Mexican lady attendant, 
and sought an audience with the Emperor of France. 
He received her coldly. She told her story, he listened, 
regretted he had done all he could for Maximilian, and 
dcclaiud he could do no more. Finally, with tears in her 
eyes, she hegf^ed his aid. He refused peremptorily. 

Indignantly she tiiriied upon; him, exclainiing :. 
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Fool, fool that I was to lower my royal house by i 
begging to a plebeian upstart,” or words to that effect. 

It was her parting shot. “ She left his presence a 
crushed woman,” said my mformant, and with her 
companion drove back to Paris. From that time the t 
Empress became a changed person, mentally and bodily a 
wreck, by turns silent and hysterical. The strain had | 

been too great. She appealed to the Pope ; he could 1 

not help her. Finally she had recourse to her father, i, 

the King of the Belgians, who ordered out three battalions 
of troops which were, however, stopped by the United 
States vessels, and thus the unfortunate Maximilian 
was cut off from all outside assistance. This worried 
the poor dethroned lady to such an extent that she | 
completely broke down. Utter mental collapse ensued, 
from which she has never recovered. Even now she 
often thinks herself Empress of Mexico, and plays in j 

comedy the role she sustained in tragedy. Carlotta i 

waited for her husband’s return ; day after day she looked 
for him, but she never saw him again, and it is said that 
in her European home she still believes he is alive. A 
brave life wrecked, a true woman sacrificed, and all for 
what ? 1 

Although Maximilian was responsible for much blood- 
shed and misery, yet the ruin of his cause was practically 
begun before he ever set foot in Mexico, for the exchequer 
was in a lamentable state, and money — ^which forms 
the sinews of war — ^was sadly deficient. The Emperor 
bravely adhered to the vows he had taken at Miramar 
ere accepting the crown of Mexico, but when forsaken 
by the French his position was hopeless. 

After Carlotta left Mexico, Maximilian and his se^'en 
generals led their army to the City. Colonel Green, 
then in the northern part of the present Republic, was, at 
the battle of San Jacinto, where the Imperi a! troops were 
defeated, able to save General Juarez from capture. 
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Maximilian, learning the sad defeat of the Imperial 
army, hurried to its assistance with all the forces he could 
command, and fortified himself at the town of Queretaro, 
where the LilDeral army from the \vest under General 
Corona, General Huerta, and the Legion of Honour 
succeeded in surrounding him. 

Reinforced by the army from Northern Mexico, under 
General Escobedo, the united forces of Juarez met 
Maximilian and his Imperial forces at Queretaro, 
where a great battle was fought, and after a siege 
of eighty-seven days Maximilian and his generals sur- 
rendered. 

In May, 1867, the Imperialists were defeated at all 
points, Then it was that Maximilian’s spirit began to fail. 
The succour he had expected from Europe did not come. 
On the 14th of the month he sent Lopez to General 
Escobedo to say he washed to leave with fifty picked 
horsemen for Tampico, and thence embark for Europe. 
He would let the town surrender at once if his own safety 
were guaranteed. 

Escobedo indignantly refused, and immediately ordered 
a general assault. 

After much bloodshed Maximilian realised the utter 
hopelessness of his position, and apparently lost his head, 
for he rushed about alone, begging everyone for horses 
and help. He was many times fired upon, but never 
really wounded. 

Seizing a handkerchief he tied it to his riding-whip as 
a flag of truce, and started down the slope of the Ccrro 
de las Campanas, where he met Colonel Green, the 
officer commanding the Legion of Honour. 

“ He was disheartened, ’’said the Colonel," and nervous. 
His lips were trembling, he looked ill and wan, but withal 
showed himself a noble and gallant soldier.” 

I surrender,” he murmured. 

" You must surrender to General Escobedo.” 
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" No, no, not to him — ^to you or to General Corona 

“ Calm yourself,” replied the Canadian colonel. I 
have a letter from my brother at Washington in mj- 
pocket, and he tells me the^American Government lias 
interceded for your life.” 

These words’ came as a great relief to the unfortunate 
Emperor, and a flash of joy illumined his face, but it was 
only momentary. 

By this time General Corona had arrived, and standing 
aside, Colonel Green beckoned to Maximilian to surrender 
formally to his superior officer. 

“ I am Maximilian, Emperor of Mexico,” he pulled 
himself together sufficiently to say, as he presented his 
sword to Corona. 

" You are a Mexican citizen and my prisoner,” was the 
stern reply of his captor. 

The Emperor was tried and condemned to be shot, 
together with his two faithful generals Mejia and Miramon. 
He was judged a traitor for having acted with Napoleon 
in. to rob Mexico of her independence. 

One month later (June 19, 1867) these three were led 
forth for execution to a small hill, about a mile and a half 
distant from the city known as the Cerro de las Campanas. 
The two generals fell at the first volley, but Maximilian 
required a second round. Three little crosses were put 
up to mark the spot which ended French rule in Mexico.'*'' 
Thirty-three years later an insignificant chapel was erected 
br^ the Emperor Francis Joseph to commemorate the 
tragedy, and in April, 1901, an envoy was sent from 
Austria represented by Prince Khevenhueller and Prince 
Fuerstenberg, to formally open the chapel. 

When General Diaz heard this he determined to do 
them all honour, and sent his own special train to meet 
the part}'- at Vera Cruz. It was a pretty act of courtesy. 

* This story is told at length in “ Porfirio Diaz i .Seven Times 
President of Mexico.” 
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Maximilian's successor honouring the memory of his 
Imperial adversary ! 

Diaz can be hard, but Diaz can also be kind. Out of 
his chivalrous courtesj^ receiwd in an equally friendly 
spirit by the Austrians, developments have ensued, and 
negotiations been entered into between Mexico and 
Austria, which only thirty years ago were deadly foes. 
This is yet another instance of the successful diplomacy 
of the President of Mexico. 

With the death of Maximilian ended one of the most 
tragic episodes in modern history. At the time, many 
people blamed him for listening to the overtures of 
Napoleon III. Be this as it may, the whole record is 
fraught with pathetic sadness, and one cannot but feel 
regret that a happy life, which had hitherto been a 
useful one, should have been sacrificed to the ambition 
of a man who in the hour of need forsook his friend, and 
literally betrayed him into the hands of his enemies. 

Another of the people I had the pleasure of meeting in 
Mexico, who has lived in the history of the countr}^ was 
Madame Degollado, at one time Lady-in- Waiting to the 
Empress Caiiotta. A Virginian girl, she w^as brought 
up to the saddle, and while still in her teens married a 
Spanish Mexican, who shortly afterwards was appointed 
Chamberlain to the Emperor Maximilian. 

Madame Degollado is now a handsome woman w-ith 
white hair and line carriage. It is easy to imagine she was 
a beautiful girl, and quickly found favour with the Em- 
press Carlotta, to whom she became a constant attendant. 
As she was the only horsewoman among the Court — for 
the ladies in Mexico rode even less then than now — 
while the Empress was devoted to the saddle, the two 
naturally spent much of their time together. “ Carlotta,” 
who was then about tvventy'-four, never drove when she 
could ride, and as there were no railways, all her ex- 
peditions were accomplished on horseback. 
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“ Such a handsome woman,” said Madame Degollado, 
" very tall, exceptionally tall and thin, \dth great grace of 
mcu'emeiit. Haughty and proud in manner, some people 
feared her; but she had the kindest of hearts, never 
neglected a duty, was faithful in her friendships, and 
always thoughtful for others.” 

” What did she do all day ? ” I enquired. 

“ We rode generally every morning, and then she spent 
hours and hours over the State papers. I never saw such 
an industrious woman in my Hfe. She read a great deal, 
besides conducting all the correspondence with all the 
crowned heads of Europe. For her amusement she 
sketched and painted. Both she and the Emperor were 
excellent Spanish scholars, and she spoke wonderful 
English. In fact, they were both extraordinarily fluent 
linguists, and I remember once hearing the Emperor 
say he thought he knew eleven German dialects ! 

‘ The Empress ought to have been the man and I the 
woman,’ he once laughingly remarked. ‘ She prefers the 
drum, I prefer the baton.’ 

“ Had he lived, Mexico would have benefited by his 
taste and talent. He was a born architect, and loved 
drawing out plans ; there is no doubt about it, he would 
have done much to beautify the City. The Zocalo was 
his work, while the Empress founded a hospital and did 
many things of the same kind.” 

” Was she happy ? ” I asked. 

“ No, I think not ; in the first place the grief of her life 
was not having a child, and then she always felt the 
insecurity of the Emperor’s position.” 

Speaking of Cuernavaca and the lovety garden where 
the Imperial pair spent so much of their time, Madame 
Degollado said : 

” The Empress loved that beautiful spot. We used 
constantly to ride there. By the mountain passes it was 
only a distance of thirty miles. We used to get up very 
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early, and start about four o’clock. She and I rode, 
accompanied by her gentlemen-in-waiting, and the Guerdo 
cle Palatin (Empress’ guard of about one hundred and 
fifty men). Some of her escort always went on aliead, 
and pitched the tents at the spot where we were to stop for 
luncheon and rest during the heat of the day. 

“ It was quite a caravan, and a Very necessary one, for in 
those days robbery was an everyday occurrence, and not 
only did the bandits stop the (hligences, but they often 
stripped passengers of their very clothes.” 

When I asked Madame Begollado if she had ever 
experienced such an adventure, she answered ; 

" Oh, yes, nine times I have been in large or small 
robberies by the roadside.” 

A halt was called by the royal cortege for luncheon, 
and the carriages with the ladies-in-waiting, devoutly 
telling their beads in gratitude for having proceeded so 
far on their perilous journey in safety, would arrive, like- 
wise the servants and luggage. 

Madame Degollado has a beautiful house, wliich con- 
tains many interesting relics of those unhappy Imperial 
days. Perhaps the most interesting of all is the least 
connected with Maximilian, which sounds somewhat like 
an Irishi.s,m. It is Cortes’ own desk. Father Fischer, 
a German, and Confessor to the Emperor, gave it to 
her ; it is truly wonderful. Outside it resembles a 
miniature bureau, or large desk of inlaid wood, and round 
the key on a silver plate are the arms of Cortes. For- 
merl5r it wns studded with silver nails, but these have 
have been picked out. Inside it is Chinese, and not only 
Chinese, but a Chinese puzzle ! It is lacquered scarlet, 
and painted, and every corner contains a secret drawer. 
There are literally dozens of them, so many that it seems 
impossible anyone could ever have made such an in- 
genious affair. False bottoms are endless. It is cer- 
tainly a curiosity. Beside it stands a beautiful bust of 
10 
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Humboldt, by an Italian, which always occupied a place 
in Maximilian’s study, for he was an earnest admirer of 
the great German traveller. There is also a gem of a 
crucifix in ivory, given by the Pope to Maximilian to hold 
in his hand when he wept to Rome, in 1864, while being 
blessed liefore going out to Mexico. It bears the papa! 
arms in gold, as well as the royal crest, and the Pope pre- 
sented it to the Emperor as a souvenir of the occasion. 

Perhaps the saddest little relic of all is a pillow'-case 
used by the Emperor on the last night he slept in Mexico 
City. It is made of finest lawn with lace insertion, and 
the Royal Crown embroidered on it. The centre is 
mounted on, pale blue silk. What pathetic trifles they 
are, reminding one of a sadly misunderstood and 
troubled life. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

TAMPICO CANON ON AN ENGINE. 

M exico is fuU of new experiences ; a ride on an 
engine proved certainly one to a London dame. 

I have never been nearer to the Rocky Mountains than 
when at Niagara in the North, and Durango — ^which is 
really on the Southern spur of that gigantic range— in the 
South ■ but people who know both districts declare that 
the^ railway track from Cardenas to Tampico in Mexico 
passes through as fine canons as any in the Rockies. 

This is the iierm caliente, or tropical climate of Mexico. 
Roughly speaking, that climate must be divided into two 
sections; the northern part being about as warm as 
Italy, and the southern half quite tropical. The high 
altitudes l5dng between these two districts are colder in 
proportion to their height. 

Zacatecas is 8,967 feet above the sea, therefore chilly ; 
but our train ran that enormous descent to Tampico 
on the coast, where the temperature is tropical. Nine 
thousand feet is no mean drop for a railway track, and 
the last four hours of that rapid journey WTU'e most 
exciting. 

The beginning of the Canon de Guerrero is sometimes 
called the Canon of Tamasopo. Omr car Wcis specially 
run down by engine No. 13, in which number, according 
to superstition, there ought to be bad luck. However, 
nothing dreadful happened. ; 
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The scener}?' at first might almost have been in Scotland; 
bare rugged hills and stone walls were to be seen. Then 
began a series of cuttings, round and round which the 
line twisted, till the descent was actually discernible 
from the car. The country as we ijroceeded became 
more fertile ; and the land afforded good pasture for 
cattle. 

After a rapid descent we sarv below us a large opening 
encircled by wooded hills, which was the entrance to 
the canon. It appeared incredible, for the sides went 
sheer down as if into a basin, yet into this gorge we were 
to descend. By a circuitous route we finalty dived 
into the pass, and then for fifteen miles or so we passed 
through most beautiful scenes, each more lovely and 
wonderful than the last. 

Here and there the grey stone of the rocky boulders 
looked almost like castellated towers ; the precipices, 
going sheer down for several hundred feet to the bubbling 
little river beneath, made one hold one’s breath. There 
in the distance a round black hole in the side of the 
cliff denoted a tunnel, and almost before we had grasped 
the fact, we took a diye into Mother Earth. There are 
hardly any tunnels in Mexico, so it seemed all the more 
strange to pass through a regular chain of them. 

At one moment the engine and the last car formed a 
complete horse-shoe, turned and looked at one another 
in fact, as, with reversed steam and wonderful Westing- 
house brakes, we held on our downward course at what to 
the uninitiated mind seemed a terrific speed ! At another 
time we saw six of our own tracks zigzag below us, so 
cleverly did the road wind in and out of that canon. It 
is a magnificent journey, not perhaps so gorgeous as that 
on the Vera Cruz line, but in respect of vegetation and 
tropical beauty far more lovely. 

A curious cut in the rock, which drops sheer into the 
river below, is known as the Devil’s Backbone ; but 
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the Devil’s Chasm would surely be a more appropriate 
title. 

All along the sides of the hills, right high up into the 
thickly-wooded mountains, were patches of brightest 
green. These were sugar-cane, which grows particularly 
luxuriantly in this damp tropical region. 

" How is it possible to get the cane down to the mills 
in the valley ? " I enquired, there being no road, and the 
sides of the hill almost perpendicular. 

“Men carry it on their backs,” was the astounding 
reply. 

Imagine the whole produce of a field being canied 
down a precipice, but it is ! The sugar-plants were in 
bloom as we passed, and for the first time I saw their 
soft feathery purple flowers, which somewhat resemble 
pampas grass. Bananas were growing in patches every- 
where, and the banana is one of those accommodating 
plants which bear fruit all the year round. Melon trees 
flourished on aU sides; indeed, the tangled jungle 
seemed to conceal almost every kind of tropical plant 
and shrub» 

The engine-driver told us, only the day before, a 
fine buck had crossed within thirty feet of his engine, 
and antelopes, or a flight of turkeys across the line are 
events of every-day occurrence. We were in the land of 
monkeys — Micos, meaning monkey, was the name of the 
next station ; they do not often come right on the rails, 
although they chatter incessantly a few hundred yards 
distance from the track. 

Tall feathery-looking plants grew all about ; they 
looked like giant asparagus fern — giant indeed, when 
they were often sixty feet in length. These were bam- 
boos, which abound in the jungle of primeval forest— 
their native heath, so to speak;. 

The work-people’s huts were made of bamboo, but 
not bamboo fastened quite close together, oh, dear no ! 
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A bainboo rod here, and another at least an inch away, 
so that from outside we could see right through these 
tumble-down dwellings, with their palm-leaved thatched 
roofs. This meant plenty of ventilation, no doubt, and 
consequent health, but hardly privacy or comfort. 
Still, we were in the tropics, and one must not measure 
the half-clad ladies and gentlemen of those regions, 
the naked children scampering about or riding on 
pigs, with the cold-blooded inhabitants of northern 
climes. 

Women were washing in the stream, and one good 
house-wife had gathered up her cotton skirt to the waist, 
and was dancing on her other clothes in a tub to clean 
them, just in the same wa})' that we have often seen a 
Highland lassie do in Scotland. Another was stripped 
to the waist as she knelt beside a stream to wash, having 
removed her bodice, that it might not get splashed. 
It was all very picturesque, charming, and quaint ; the 
dark olive skin of the people, the bright colouring of 
their clothes, the nakedness of the children, and the 
gorgeous tropical vegetation, were all so different to 
anything ever seen in Britain. 

A fine Ceiva tree reared its stately head amongst the 
tall palms, so straight and majestic that it seemed to 
say sadly ; 

“ Here I am, cut me down and make your ‘ dug-out ' 
cauoe from me ; I'm ready/' 

The tall pahus wnre in groves, the blackness of their 
charred stems — for part of the jungle had been cleared 
by fire — ^l^eing noticeable ; below were millions of those 
smaller palms for which w^e pay at the rate of a guinea 
each, to ornament our English drawing-rooms. In 
Mexico they grow in wild profusion, only waiting to be 
dug up. How badly some things appear to be distri- 
buted ; those palms, just wasted where they are, w'oifiid 
be so much appreciated elsewhere. ' 
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Mimosa in flower, red pepper plants, castor-oil vines, 
were twining round everything and climbing everywhere. 
Endless creepers and mosses were hanging from the trees, 
while below lay patches of thick jungle such as one reads 
of in books on Africa. We had left the cactus and 
maguey plants behind in the drier, higher, and there- 
fore colder, altitudes which surround Mexico City ; and 
now we were enjoying tropical vegetation and tropical 
temperature, which increased with every thousand feet 
we descended. The heat was so great no one had an 
appetite for luncheon ; pickles and stewed peaches 
were the only articles in demand, in spite of the delicacies 
provided on the private car. 

Hawks were %ing overhead— to us they seemed out 
of place in the tropics. Muscovy ducks paddled in the 
water* and crocodiles were not far off. 

Several times a flight of egrets crossed our track, green 
parrots chattered in the woods, and we occasionally 
saw a dozen bound together by a string attached to the 
foot, in front of the peasants' huts. The children were 
all unclothed — such funny little black things they were, 
and as they squatted on their hind-quarters they looked 
just like frogs, big, fat, round frogs ! The only time 
they wear anything is when they go to church, and 
then they adorn themselves with a hat. 

Here and there patches of heliotrope carpeted the 
ground, and we felt transported to fairy regions, to some 
strange land where dwarf races might dwell, or baboons 
walk forth. The lion and the panther live in that 
neiglibouihood, and are often seen by people working 
on the line. 

There was no dust ; imagine any place in Mexico 
without dust — the joy of it — but here, there being 
actually no visible earth, , vegetation is so thick dust 
cannot rise. 

The track is wonderful from an engineering point of 
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view ; the descent of the canon makes many people sick 
and dizzy. We passed several gangs of track menders, 
for the enormous engines necessary to pull those heavy 
freight trains up from the port of Tampico knock the 
road about, and in the rainy season floods and avalanches 
damage it still more. The road is splendidly laid ; the 
steel rails, of English make, embedded in rocky flints, 
are set high in order to avoid wash-outs. There was 
a lovely series of cataracts along our route ; for about 
half a mile the river descended by bounds and leaps. 

It was an ideal time of year for travelling, namely, 
January; summer is the season when rain falls as if 
the sluices of heaven were opened. These floods are 
good for the country in many ways, as the climate of 
Tampico does not vary much, but not for travelling. 
It is always tropical, and the summer rains keep the 
temperature almost at the usual winter heat, although 
when two or three really dry days come in summer, it 
must be terrible. 

One day we mounted a couple of hand cars at a small 
wayside station ; it was a lovely morning, the dew' was 
still on the trees, everything felt bright and invigorating, 
and clouds were still hiding the higher hills. 

Away we sped, the pace was rapid, and as there w'as 
nothing to hold by, and only a small foot-board, we felt 
w'e must go over as we sw'ung round corners and. looked 
dowm precipices into rocky river beds below. Indeed, 
w^e passed over one bridge where, peering dowm between 
the sleepers, we saw an enormous chasm lying five hundred 
feet beneath. I.^fliat a view we had as we turned a bend 
of the snake-like track. A vaUey at least a hundred miles 
in diameter lay before us ; the sun was up in all his glory, 
the tropical heat was on us, and the colours lovely. 

At the Cathedral cave — ^La Ventana — we stopped, 
and scrambled up some primitive rocky staircases into the 
cavern itself. As we entered a flock of green parrots 
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flew out witli a shriek ; we had disturbed them in their 
home. 

The natives make great pets of their parrots, especially 
the smaller green ones. They clip one wing, and then 
let the bird perch anywhere upon them ; we often saw 
men and women with a parrot sitting on their head or 
shoulder. They w^alked about and did their work, but 
the parrot still clung to them, a faithful friend and com- 
panion. Even in the towns we have seen parrots sitting 
on men’s hats in tram-cars. A strange weird chant issued 
from a corner of the cavern the parrots had just left. 

“ Wliat on earth is that ? ” I enquired, still bewildered 
with their shrieks. 

“ Felipe learning his catechism for the priest,” was the 
reply, and so it was, for we afterwards saw one of our 
hand-car men of some thirty summers, sitting, his head 
bent over his tiny volume, struggling to learn by heart 
the catechism he could only read with difficulty. 

The caves form a series of fine chambers, and several 
curious stalactites and stalagmites are there, one of which 
exactly resembles a cronching monkey, another an old 
man. A green-coloured stalagmite in the middle must 
have measured some fifteen or sixteen feet high, and as 
much in circumference. But the most interesting part 
to me was the trees. The cavern has light-holes here and 
there at the top, and through these apertures vines and 
tendrils have come down. Some are there now, just thin 
and feathery tracery. Others, as they strengthened 
and reached the earth, thirty or forty feet below, have 
taken root. Not only that, but fine trees have grown 
from these saplings, the roots being w^ell spread over 
the cavern below, while the trunks look black, like the 
mast of a ship in the dim light, and through the openings 
foliage struggles from the dark cave into the light beyond 
in its endeavour to kiss the passing clouds. 

riie effect is extraordinary. It is hard to understand 
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how these big trees live in such dark mystery while the 
tender shoots above enjoy the glorious sunshine of the day. 

We tumbled down the steps again, and so back to our 
hand-car and off we sped to the second cavern ; this was 
down the side of the mountain and totally different from 
the other. Choy cave has a river of deep dark-blue water 
at its base. Friends bathed therein — but they owmed 
it was wondrous cold — ^they swam into that black open- 
ing yonder, until all grew so dark and mysterious they 
were fain to turn back again to the light. Some day, 
perchance, a boat may penetrate that gloomy depth ; in 
the meantime the cave is far from the haunts of men» 
Its one entrance towards the light reminded me of the 
glimpse of the open sea from Fingal’s Cave, Scotland. 

Hard by are some wonderful sulphur springs, where 
the natives who suffer from rheumatism and various 
skin diseases repair, but they also are comparatively 
little known. Perhaps, a few jT'ears hence, they may 
become a fashionable health resort with a fine hotel — 
who knows ? At any rate, no more lovely spot could 
be found than this part of the railway line between the 
great Canon de Guerrero, and Tampico. 

Before returning to our trolley-car we walked through 
the tunnel, as it was considered safer to do so, and only 
those who have travelled in a hand-car down such a 
zigzag road know how near one is to danger all the time. 
The entrance to that tunnel was w'onderfiil — being 
partly shaded with maidenhair fern almost as thick as 
bracken is in Scotland, though, of course, it does not 
grow so liigli, and most of our hot-honse plants and 
flowers were blooming there just as it seemed for their 
ovvui pleasure, since passers-by were few and far between. 

Butterflies of every variety hovered in the air, and 
wild bees made their honey in the caves or the roots of 
trees. 

At Cafetal, the most dangerous part of that magnifi- 
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cent descent was over, and the extra man who had 
manipulated the back brakes of the trolly car took his 
departure. 

We stopped at the station — :a couple of houses would 
be a more appropriate term ! — and walked down, some 
three hundred steps to see the waterfall below. Here 
Were more melons, with hard black pips, on trees — 
great tall high trees — coffee plants, with their ripe red 
berries, shacted by plantains, tangled creepers falling 
from the boughs of the trees in veritable fringes aird 
planting themselves again in Mother Earth ; wonderful 
grey moss that seemed to grow by the yard and by the 
ton; large fronds of maidenhair fern were nestling along 
the rocks, splendid red-leaved plants here, lai'ge green 
velvety-leaved ones there ; red trumpet flowers, while 
Various species of orchids clung to the trunks of the trees. 
To see all the things we know in conservatories at home, 
growing wild and uncared-for, causes one to realise how 
tropical the climate in the lowlands of Mexico must be. 

When we stood on Puente de Dios {God’s Bridge) a 
rocky path between the two falls, with the wonderful 
iDlue water flowing beneath, and the stalactites hanging 
around us, we felt as if we were in a vapour bath, and 
while ascending those three hundred steps, understood 
we were really in the tropics ! 

As we approached Tampico we were going so directly 
east tliat the sun set straight behind us, actually at tlie 
vanishing point of miles and miles of long straight track. 

At the port they Idndly ran our car down to the 
bar, where we enjoyed a cool sea breeze during tlie 
night, and also were free from the plague of the tropics, 
mosquitoes. 

What will be the future of Tampico ? It stands on 
a river up which large ocean steamers can pass ; in 
1900 it completed the erection of one of the most beauti- 
ful Custom Houses imaginable, a building of which the 
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Liverpool Docks miglit well be proud. It is construct- 
ing a wharf of solid stone, about half a mile long ; indeed 
it is preparing the way for becoming one of the world’s 
most important seaports. Ships drawing twenty-three 
feet of water can easily anchor in its harbour. 

And there, among the shipping, we actually saw those 
enormous fish called tarpon gaily disporting themselves, 
a fish to catch which men travel half over the world. 
Our thoughts turned immediately to our delightful host 
during many pleasant days in Piiiladelphia, Horace 
Howard Furness, one of the greatest scholars and most 
courtly gentleman in the United States, who turns from 
his Shakespearean studies to catch tarpon in Florida. 
What a pity he was not \rith us at Tampico to land some 
of those splendid gentlemen frolicking like whales in 
the water, 

Tampico is likely to become an important place. The 
river Panuco is half a mile wide, and the new jetties have 
made entry possible at all times. There is a low sandy 
coast line, where there would be excellent bathing but 
for the numerous sharks, and where golf links could easily 
be made. Pelicans walk across the sands, and devil-fish 
fly overhead. 

We had a delightful day out at sea, in a yacht, to 
look at th*e new jetties and make further acquaintance 
with the tarpon, and then ran some miles up the river 
in a smaller steam launch, kindly entertained by Mr, 
Bradley, the superintendent of the Mexican Central 
Railwa}^’. 

I have been up into the skies in a balloon, and down 
into the earth in a coal-pit and a silver-mine, but I had 
never jjeen wdiirled through space on a locomotive. 

I had often wanted to ride on an engine, just to try 
the effect of the thing, and feeling that no view could 
possibl}’' look more beautiful than the Canon" de Gueirero 
from that coign of vantage, I plucked up courage and 
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asked those in authority if I might enjoy this novel i 
experience on the return journey, I 

‘‘It is strictly prohibited,” was the reply, “ but if 1 
yon really mean that you would like to try a ride on i 

the engine — and mind, it is not comfortable, and on i 

such precipices as there are about here, often most 
alarming — well, we will arrange it,” ; 

“ Splendid, I’m your man ! ” was my somewhat un~ ! 
grammatical and incorrect response. i 

At the foot of the famous canon Mr. Coffman— the | 

official in charge of that part of the line — and I left our 
comfortable private car, and walked the length of the 
train where a second engine had been added for the 
twenty-eight mile tug. As we were to pass through 
sundry tunnels, and as I wanted to see the working 
of an engine, we went in the “ cab,” namely, the little 
protected part where the engine-driver — or engineer, 
as he is always called in Mexico — ^works his innumerable 
levers, handles, bolts, screws, and heaven knows what 
besides. It was a stiff climb up, just one iron bar be- 
tween the ground and the floor of the engine ; but who 
minds wide steps on such an occasion. 

At the rear of the train was our private car, then came 
first and third class coaches, and finally a couple of 
engines with their coal trucks ; the one nearest the 
train was the bigger ; ours, which was in front and did 
aU the steering, the smaller. 

Behind the body of our engine was the iron and glass 
screen that we all know so well by sight. The engineer 
■ — a Canadian — sat on the right side of it, perched up 
on a high seat. He could see straight ahead out of the i 
little window before him, which was open, and the 
two side windows. At his elbows, in front of him, 
ronnd his legs, and between them too, everywhere, in 
fact, were valves and brakes with brass knobs, all 
brightly polished. 
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On tlie other side of the cab was a similar bench, 
minus all these implements of war, and on that I seated 
mj’self, my feet resting against the front window, my 
skirts carefully gathered up on to my lap, to preA^ent 
their being injured by the furnace fire. My official 
friend curled himself up on to the remaining portion 
of the seat behind. 

In the middle of the cab there Avas just room for the 
stoker ; his coal truck was at his back, his furnace fire 
before him, and after filling his large shovel full of 
coal he SAvung round, opened the door of that blazing 
furnace— the heat of which scorched my face until it 
Avas the colour of a tomato — ^shovelled it in, and banged 
the massive door to again, For the first hour he put 
on fresh coal eA^ery thirty or forty seconds, in fact, as 
often as he could conveniently refill his shovel and 
open the furnace door, after that he only did so every 
one or two minutes 1 Tremendous Avas the work the 
two engines had to do. Noav and again the man poked 
our fire with an iron rod some ten feet long, which had 
a horse-shoe at the end to act as a sort of rake. Poking 
the fire took longer than merely adding coal, and during 
the process I was nearly roasted. 

The engine bell rang ; our locomotive whistled and 
snorted, puffed hard, tugged at the train, made literally 
deafening noises, and ponderously started on its journey. 
The route at that point Avas along a grade of three per 
cent, nearly all the way, that is to say a rise of about 
160 feet in eA’cry mile ! 

Taa'o things amazed me- — ^the aAvfiil heat in which 
those men liaA^'e to AA^ork, especially Avhere such poAver 
is required, and the perfectly deafening noise of an 
engine puffing and snorting up a mountain side. It 
was almost impossible to hear another person spcalc. 
I shrieked questions at the official behind me and he 
belloAved back, but even then it was Avell nigh impossible 
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to hear. I have always had considerable respect for 
men working an engine, knowing w^hat presence of mind 
and personal courage are constantly required in their 
calling, but after spending a few hours in the cab of 
an engine, I began to feel that every engine-driver is 
a hero. Verily an uncrowned hero. 

Our speed was only from eight to ten miles an hour, 
but we had to take in water every seven miles, so steep 
,was the ascent. The pace when descending the canon 
is about twenty miles an hour, and one shovel of coal 
every two or three miles— just sufficient to “keep the 
engine warm — is all that is necessary. Everything 
then depends upon the Westinghouse air-brake, one of 
the greatest and safest of modern inventions ; every- 
thing now depended on steam. 

It . was certainly a wonderful experience, the turns in 
the road are so sharp that often fifty yards ahead is all 
that one can see, and sometimes twenty yards is the 
limit, flanked by some huge rock. Often we could see 
the back end of the train turned right round towards the 
engine, we were in fact running parallel to each other. 

The perspiration simply poured from the poor stoker, 
as he worked to keep his engine fed for such a tug, 
and tlie heat was so great in our cab that I felt as though 
I w^ere being boiled. Cinders and sparks flew back from 
the funnel through my window, and burnt little round 
holes all over my dress, and little red patches on my 
hands and face. All engines, probably, are not so hot 
as this was, but then we were ascending one of the 
record canons of the world, and in the tropics to boot. 

Suddenly I got an awful fright ; I looked across to 
the engineer’s seat, and lo ! it was empty ! 

This made me quake, and I yelled into the ear of poor 
Mr. Coffman : 

“ Where is the engine-driver ? ” 

He mxlded reassuringly, at the same time replying : 
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“ He has gone to tighten a bolt.'* 

At that instant the Canadian stepped back into the 
cab through his small open window, hammer in hand, 
and settled himself down once more to his brakes and 
valves. To me it had been a terrible moment, for I 
had not seen the man go, or heard him move in that 
tremendous nois}^ vibration and snort of steam, and 
to feel that the engine might walk over a precipice 
hundreds of feet in depth at any turn in the road seemed 
horrible, foo horrible even to contemplate. 

But it was all right ; a little later, he did the same 
again, but this time I saw him adjust his handles first, 
before he disappeared, and so the danger did not seem 
so appalling. 

AJi along the track were posts marked " SLOW,’* 
" STOP,” “ WHISTLE,” in English, yes, actually in 
English.! It is quite remarkable to find that practically 
all the train-people in Mexico belong to English-speaking 
races. For instance, the Mexican Central Railway runs 
over two thousand miles of track, and every engineer 
and brakeman on the trains is either American or English, 
Even the car-porters and cooks speak English, and this 
remark practically applies to all the lines. At the ticket 
offices, anywhere, in the stations, and on the trains, 
Anglo-Saxon is the language of travelling Mexico. 

Formerly the greater part of the lines and rolling 
stock was English, but during the last year or two 
American goods have been taking their place. Why ? 

“ Because they are cheaper and better,” is the reply. 

If this be so, surely it is time we English woke up 
and regained the trade once ours, which we are rapidly 
losing. 

While we are painting our engines and putting grand 
golden lines on them, no practical use whatever, the 
American is expending the same amount of money in 
adding to the comfort of his railway carriages, and 
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liierefore the ease of the public ; while we are painting 
the words “ Railway Company ” upon everything, the 
ylinerican is omitting even the R.C., and thereby saving 
again. 

“ Why is American engineering so far ahead of Eng- 
lish ? ” I asked a well-known engineer in the States. 

“ Because we employ machinery to make machiner5?'," 
wa,s the reply. " Every component part is made ac- 
cording to a pattern, and turned out in hundreds," 

What is the result ? American engines, bridges, 
printing machines and automobiles, made at half the 
price of ours, are flooding our markets. This great 
steel trust is going to close many of our doors, and we 
allow its produce to land upon our shores free. 

Other countries are growing rich by means of pro- 
tection, and England without it is now struggling to 
keep her head above water. All countries should be 
free, or all protected, otherwise our handicap will surely 
prove more than we can stand. 

“ Why is America so rich ? " I asked one of the 
greatest statesmen in the States, John Hay. 

“ Because of the duties you pay us, and the goods 
we send you free I " 

And he knows. 

The track up the canon is indeed a model one. It is 
kept so splendidly, the edges of the flints on which the 
wooden sleepers lie are as even and well trimmed as 
the edges of a drive in an English park. The ascent 
is so steep, and the difficulties so ever-present, what 
with rain, damp, mist, and, at certain seasons of the 
year, floods, that every effort has to be made to keep 
llie track in as perfect condition as possible. We went 
through several tunnels, and when we saw the black 
Jiole in the solid rock just in front of us, we shut the front 
window. In a moment all was darkness, save for the 
fiery sparks and cinders which fell like a shower from 
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the funnel. The heat reminded one of Dante's descrip- 
tion of the infernal regions, and it was rendered even 
worse by the sulphurous smoke that found its way into 
our cab from the back, which was all open. 

We gasped for breath, and dived for our handker- 
chiefs, till, feeling more like ripe tomatoes than ever, 
we suddenly realised that we were out of the tube ; 
the white speck of light had become a real opening, 
and we could breathe again. We looked back and saw 
volumes of smoke emerging from the tunnel, our smoke 
following us, drawn by the suction of the train. 

It was a lovely ride, and a most unique experience, 
but I dismounted from my perch at Cardenas looking 
rather like an engine-driver or a stoker myself ! 

At the moment (1901) there seems to be a sudden 
rush on the part of Mexican railways to reach the 
Pacific coast. The International, which goes as far 
as Santiago, where I went on the first trial trip, hopes 
to reach Mazatlan on the coast next year, thus joining 
the Mexican Pacific with the States. 

The Mexican Central, which has its fine port at Tam- 
pico, on the Gulf of Mexico, is already as far across as 
Zapolan, and will reach the Pacific at Manzanillo in 
1902. 

The Cuernavaca and Pacific, now as far south as the 
Balzas river, is planning to reach the port of Acapulco. 

The Mexican Southern, which at present stops at 
Oaxaca, expects to be at Mitla by 1902, and there is a 
talk of connecting it later wuth the Tehuantepec line 
on the Isthmus. 

The Isthmus route from Coatzacoalcos to Salina 
Cruz is completed. 

Thus, in a few months, there will be five lines touching 
ports on the Pacific coast, such is the enterprise of the 
railways, helped by Government. 

Who says Mexico has not a great future 7 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


HOW THE GOVERNOR OF A MEXICAN STATE ENTERTAINED 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 

AN early morning train was to convoy me from 
Mexico City to Cuernavaca, such a lovely journey, 
by El Gran Pacifico, 

Armed with enormous bouquets of violets, gardenias, 
and a box of sweets — ^received as parting gifts — and 
carrying my huge sombrero, I entered the railway 
carriage, after saying “Good-bye"” to several kind 
friends. My escort happily chanced to be an old school- 
fellow of kindergarten days in Harley Street, London, 
who had been in business in Slexico for some years. 
Naturally he knew the line well, and could point out all 
objects of interest, which were not few. 

While w^e were enjoying breakfast, the mist rose from 
the valley, and the train ascended about two thousand 
feet to an elevation of ten thousand above sea level. 
How grand that panorama was. There below— as on a 
map— lay the town of Mexico, the lakes so famous in 
history, the scattered villages, the deep barrancas and, 
to\vering above the mountain ranges, those two glorious 
snow-capped volcanic peaks, Popocatepetl and Ixtacci- 
huatl. 

It is a splendid journey, each view more beautiful 
than the last, until — ^well, the first impression of the 
town of Cuernavaca w^ould have been rather disappoint- 
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ing had not the Governor of Morelos, with a number 
of friends and ofi&cials, been standing on the platform 
to receive us. _ | 

While travelling down I read in that wonderful little i 
paper, the Mexican Herald, this announcement, which 
r soon found, judging from the interest they appeared 
to take in me, everyone in the train had read also. 

ALONG THE GRAN PACIFICO. 

ENGLISH AUTHORESS CONTINUES HER TRAVELS OF OBSERVATION. | 

Mrs. Alec Tweedie, the charraing' English authoress, v/ill leave this 
morning for a trip to Cuernavaca and other points along the line of 
the Cuernavaca and Pacific, and perhaps the caves of Cacahuamilpa. 
President Diaz has written a personal letter to Governor Alarc6n, of 
Morelos, introducing Mrs. Tweedie. The Governor will meet her i 
personally to-daj', and a concert will be given in her honour this even- 
ing in the plaza at Cuernavaca. Mrs. Alec Tweedie will also visit the 
hacienda of Governor Alarcon, and also the Cortds and Amors hacienda. 

After her return to this City she will visit Puebla and other points 
along the line of the Mexican Railway, and afterwards Oaxaca and Mitla. 

Colonel Alarcon was unfortunately no linguist ; but 
with my limited Spanish, and the assistance of kind 
people, we became great friends during the eight days 
he so courteously and delightfu% pioneered me 
through his province. I shall therefore describe this 
week in detail, as it was a typical reception by a Governor 
of a State, one almost royal in its magnificence. 

At the station, with ceremonious courtesy, he offered 
me his arm. Outside a beautiful landau was waiting — 
closed as usual, for Mexicans love to drive “shut up,” 
in spite of the glorious weather. Raising his hat, he 
closed the door. I was surprised; but next moment 
he appeared at the other door, and entering the landau 
sat down beside me. The Mexicans are most particular 
about placing honoured guests behind the coachman. 

The carriage and horses were all that could be desired, 
but — again Mexican fashion — -the coachm.an wore no 
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livery, except a big sombrero- It is only riglit that a 
straw hat should be used in such a sunny land, and the 
j\jexican sombreros are much more useful than the sailor 
hats London coachmen don during summer weather. 
The Mexican driver, especially if he be a darkie, often 
uses a green-lined white umbrella, for he is afraid of 
the sun like the good folk inside the carriage he is 
driving- 

By-the-bye, horses in Mexico do not wear hats. 

As we drove through the streets both policemen and 
soldiers saluted, and the people stood back and bowed. 
The Governor’s wife was unfortunately absent, being 
ill at their hacienda (country house), which I visited 
later, and the Governor had therefore engaged rooms 
for me in the hotel, thinldng I should be more comfort- 
able there than in his residence without its chatelaine. 
Arrived at the hotel he again offered me his arm, and 
we Avalked across the great verandah, where people 
were sitting at little tables, and thence solemnly escorted 
me upstairs. Waiters led the w^ay, and rxnlocking a 
charming room, opening off a big salon, the Governor 
bid me W'elcome as Iris guest, and hoped I should be 
comfortable, 

A splendid luncheon wras prepared, to which I was 
fetched by my host — ^who, be it known, is one of General 
Diaz’ greatest and most esteemed friends — ^we passed 
through the patio, full of flow'ers and plants, and when 
we reached the dining-room, he requested me to sit at 
the head of the table, he himself taking a seat on my 
right. Six gentlemen were of the party, nameljg Sehor 
Golxernador Manuel Alarcon, his aides-de-camp — -Captain 
Juan Enriquez, Sehors Ramon Oliveros, Ignacio Sarmina 
— ]\Ir. William, Ga^mor and Mr. Adolfo Grimwood. 

Everything was perfect at that luncheon, where I 
enjoyecl “ Aguacate ” for the first time. These are the 
butter plants of Mexico, which in appearance are like a 
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small green melon; when opened they ai'e seen to 
contain a stone resembling a large chestnut. BeL\\v<'n 
the stone and' the skin is a delicious soft green butter}' 
fruit, which the Mexicans scrape out and mix with tliuir 
soup. We were a pleasant little party, and when tlie 
time came for smoking, I noticed a curious cigar-cutLer 
that Colonel Alarcon used. 

“ I am Very proud of that,’' he said; "it belonged to 
our great patriotic song writer, Guillermo Prieto, the 
Poet Laureate of Mexico, who died in 1897. He gave 
it to me shortly before his death ; at lea.st, he said he 
would give it me. He was taken ill, however, before he 
could do so, but almost on his death-bed, almost in his 
last hour indeed, he remembered the promise, and told 
his wife to send me that cigar-cutter. It was very 
touching of him, and I prize it as much as anything I 
possess.” 

Prieto’s poems were full of brilliant romance and wild 
imagination, and his memory is adored. 

After luncheon the Governor’s carriage arrived, and 
we drove out to see the town, a wonderfully ancient and 
yet go-ahead place, with its fine brick factory — the red 
of the bricks reminded me of our pretty English homes 
— its brewery, public baths, ice, rice, and electric light 
factories, its fine cathedral, and, more interesting than 
all — to my mind — that wonderful old garden and house 
where Maximilian lived. It was January, jv-t the 
magnolias were in full flower in the Jardin de la Borda, 
mangoes in blossom, roses and geraniums in full flower, 
semi-tropical fruits hung from the trees, together willi 
oranges and l^ananas ; everything combined to make 
those fountains, steps, and water-ways look beautifni. 
It was an ideal garden, a garden for lovers to wander 
through at will, and whisper those sweet nothings 
which turn earth to paradise; the spot for poet or 
painter ; a place to sit and reflect how beautiful is 
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nature, liow lovely life, to realise into what a world 
of Joy we are born. It is places like this that make 
people feel better men and, women, views like this— 
across valleys and over mountain peaks with the sun- 
light glinting through the trees — ^where the common- 
place dares not trample unscrupulously on the ideal, 
that make one realise the blessedness of existence. 

In that garden the Emperor Maximilian and poor 
Cfulotta spent much of their time ; there she sat, sketched 
or read, and endeavoured to forget the peril of her hus- 
band’s position. 

Cuernavaca, stands on a hill whth deep barrancas or 
chasms all round and high mountains beyond, and the 
healthiness of the towm and its beautiful climate do 
much to make it popular. It proved more picturesque 
on a nearer acquaintance than it had appeared from the 
train, 

That night a military band played beneath my window. 

Next morning another surprise had been arranged. 
At 7-30 the Governor and his friends arrived to take 
me to see the waterfall, '■ Cascada de San Antonio,” 
a charming drive beyond the town. We Were all talking 
merrily when suddenly the carriage pulled up ; to my 
amazement, under a triumphal arch. 

“Welcome to San Antonio” was unitten above, in 
English ; the sid.es and top were beautifully decorated 
with palms, bourganvillias, large trumpet lilies, anims, 
and begonias. It really was a lovely bower, for it was 
composed of the fiow’'ers v/e only see in hot-liouses find 
guard with such care, in England, but which grow 
wild in those parts. The arch looked quite fairy-like 
ill its floral splendour, owing to the artistic manner 
in wdiicli the trestles that formed its framework were 
interlaced. 

About a hundred Indians from the village stood, hat 
in hand, to receive us, and offering me his arm. Governor 
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Alarcon solemnly walked me off- followed by the rest 
of the company It made me feel rather ancient to be 
thus ceremoniously given an arm at eVery turn ; but 
it is of course the height of Mexican politeness. 

After going a short distance we reached a set of stairs 
partly cut in the rock, and partly secured with wood- 
work, on what had formerly been a dangerous paih. 
This had been specially prepared in my honour, and 
was in future to be called “ Escaleras Tweedie " (Tweedie 
staircase). We went down to the beautiful cascade 
below, passing under smaller arches raised by the 
Indians, with weaths and festoons of flowers, and 
actually found seats had been erected from which to 
enjoy a view of the Falls. It was all very pretty, and 
to me particularly touching ; in the first place it showed 
the Governor's desire to please President Diaz, who 
had written both to him and the Secretary of State 
personal letters on my behalf, and secondly it showed 
the love of the villagers for their Governor, as the3? had 
done much more than he had suggested. He had 
ordered the stair-way to be cut, but the floral arches 
were their own idea. 

When we returned from this lo\"ely spot, where wild 
maidenhair fern and arum lilies were growing by the side 
of the waterfall, we drove through the village of San 
Antonio, and five times were the carriages stopped, 
while the Indians presented me with pieces of their 
pottery/as “ a remembrance of your visit, Sehora.” That 
pottery is made of rich red-brown clay— the same as is 
used at the brick factory — and a sort of mosaic work is 
traced upon it, mth small triangles and diamonds of 
white china ; the eagle of Mexico is naturally the chief 
decoration, surrounded by borders of geometrical pattern. 
The result is charming, and I eventually had to get a 
wooclcm, case and have it properly packed in order to 
convey my offerings from the Indians in Morelos back 
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to England. The people were so clean and picturesque, 
and so delightfully respectful in their manners to their 
Governor, it seemed impossible to believe that twenty 
years ago rebellion was rife, and no one's life safe. 

Old women came out and offered roses, and at one 
place a man brought the most magnificent bouquet of 
white magnolias I had ever seen. Twenty or thirty of 
these glorious blooms were tied together, the scent from 
which in the carriage was almost overpowering. 

At the village of San Antonio is a curiously-carved pre- 
historic rock, and on a hill close at hand a lizard nine 
feet long is sculptured upon a large boulder. Further, 
again, is the famous stone eagle — the bird’s wings out- 
spread measure about three feet. Such strange bits of 
carving may be seen an5^where and everywhere in Mexico. 

It was a day of surprises. At Cuernavaca is the famous 
palace of Hernando Cortes. It was built about the year 
1525, in grand solid old Spanish style with arches and 
deep verandahs, but this is no guide-book, it is only a 
description of Mexico as I saw it, and further informa- 
tion of a guide-book nature must therefore be sought 
elsewhere.^' 

The Aztec monarch, Montezuma, was furnished with 
reinforcements from Cuernavaca. Then came Cortes, 
and the subsequent Conquest of Mexico. Now the 
ecelesiastical-looldng old building is the Municipal 
Palace. 

A gi-and luncheon had been arranged for the occasion 
of my visit. What could be more interesting than a 
banquet witliin those historical walls wliich had vdtnessed 
so many bloody deeds, for men were slain and steel had 
often clashed at Cuernavaca! but amid the sunshine 
and the flowers, with a gay company assembled around, 
tliese walls spoke only of happiness and joy. The palace 

* Campbell's excellent guide, or Janvier’s more historical one, give 
all details needed by the tourist. 
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has been httecl to suit modern requirements, and the 
rooms are now used for meetings and assemblies of all 
kinds. 

When we arrived, a guard of soldiers was keeping the 
door, mrd a military band stationed in the square below. 

The Governor of the State had asked about tw-enty 
people to luncheon wliich we enjoyed on a verandah 
commanding a most glorious view. 

On next page is the card of invitation to the banquet. 

A dozen or more performers, all with mandolines or 
guitars, plajred Mexican music during dinner, and after- 
wards we all felt gay and festive enough to dance, and 
the danza, typical of the country, is really charming. 

But to return to our luncheon. 

Every guest was given a bouquet of flowers to wear, 
with a pin attached for the gentlemen, and a safety-pin 
for the ladies. Mj’’ bunch was chiefly composed of orange 
blossom, over which we had many jokes. The Governor 
of the State, on learning I was a widow, thought it would 
be amusing to be what he called " a good prophet,” or, 
as I said, “ a bad one,” and had specially ordered my 
bunch to be composed of orange blooms. 

It is funny in fexico to see how both men and women 
produce a pin and fasten their table-napkins high up under 
their chins. The banquets are tremendously long ; I 
actually once sat down at one o’clock and rose at 4.30 ; 
at least twenty-five dishes passed in succession. Ices 
are invariably served in the middle of the repast * after 
the fruit course — ^always delicious tropical fruit — ^the 
crumbs are removed, and the puddings and preserves 
begin. Another Mexican custom is for everyone to 
drink a liqueur of brandy in. the drawing-room before 
dinner ; it is handed round just before the meal. People 
swallow it raw, and then quaff off iced water. 

At the Governor’s luncheon we had red, green and white 
jellies cleverly arranged to represent the Mexican flag. 
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^ MENU ^ 


dQ la comsda ofrecida en el corredor del Palacio 
de Herman Cortes a la 

Sta. ^lee Jweedi©, 

por el 

SEfO'R CORONEL MANUEL ALARCON, 


SAPERITOVIS. 

Ostiones al natural. 

Tortila con chichavos. 
Huachinango a la princesa. 

Pavo trufado. 

Ensalada de langostji. 

Ponche a la romana. 

Pastel de polio. 

Roast Beef. 

Esparragos. 

Queso camembert. 
Cpiampaone. pasteles, dulces, jaletinas, krutas. 

TE. CAFE. COGNAC. LICORES. 


(lEitcmiibiira,'; ®iicrc 20 M 1901. 

ITrakslation.— .Menu. A luncheon offered in 
the hall of the Palace of Ilernan Cortds to Mrs. 

A. T., by Governor Colonel Manuel Alarcon.] 


Jerez. | 
Chablis. I 

Cos D’estournel, I 
Borgona. 1 
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Ribbons of the national colours were cunningly eiitwnccl 
among the flowers. 

Colonel Alarcon made me a delightful little speech, 
and Spanish Mexicans certainly know how to paj? a 
compliment prettily — saying that whatever they had 
arranged to do at the request of his esteemed friend and 
master. President Diaz, he now did with a thousand 
times more pleasure because he knew me personally. 
Adolfo Grimwood replied charmingly on my behalf, for 
my poor Spanish could only say Very, very many thanks/’ 

The wines rvere numerous ; in Mexico people drink a 
good deal at table, in which they differ materially from 
the folk of the United States; the men but not the 
Mexican ladies smoke during dessert. At the very end 
of dinner, practically after everything has been cleared 
away, champagne is handed round, and the healths 
which have been drank all through the meal are con- 
tinued with renewed gusto. “ Salud ” is murmured on 
every side. The gentlemen then offer their arms to the 
ladies and escort them to the drawing-room, standing 
back on one side to finish their cigars or cigarettes. 

Of course there is “ the sofa of honour ” — most countries 
seem to have that terrible seat of torture, with chairs 
ranging down from it on both sides — ^and there it was my 
fate to sit. Every stranger who entered was introduced 
by his full name and title ; he bowed and I bowed, then 
we shook hands, for in Mexico the men do not kiss a 
woman’s hand; that is a pretty custom they ignore. 
Everyone shakes hands on every possible occasion ; in 
fact a clerk leaving an office will bow to his superior, 
and while asking permission to go to his dinner, shake 
hands with his “ boss.” 

Mexicans are most hospitable and kindly, provided 
one has good introductions, but without them no stranger 
is ever invited to enter their doors. They were more 
than good to me, : 
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Tlie greatest excitement of my stay in Cuernavaca 
was arranged for that Sunday evening. The Governor 
had organised an official concert in the theatre. He 
came to fetch me at 9 o’clock, and when we drove up to 
the “ Teatro Porfirio Diaz,” a crowd was waiting to 
receive us. 

On the following page is the invitation, beautifully 
printed on a coloured card, on the reverse side of which 
was the programme. , 

The entire place was decorated, inside and out. Fes- 
toons of moss and flowers ; yards and 5mrds, and hun- 
dreds of yards of the lovely grey moss that grows in 
those tropical regions hung from box to box. Between 
each were bouc|uets of flowers, even the fronts of the 
boxes which rise in tiers w^ere festooned. It was a large 
hall, as the theatres in Mexico usually are, and that night 
looked a bower of beauty. 

On the stage about thirty young ladies, dressed in 
many shades of colour, were seated with their mando- 
lines and guitars ; below was the ordinary orchestra. 
The house was full ; die stalls were crowded ; there were 
two rows of boxes, filled with smiling humanity — ^we 
occupied a box in the centre, and above, the galleries 
were packed with enthusiastic Indians. It reall}-^ was 
a delightful experience, or would have been, if quite so 
many opera-glasses had not been turned our way. 

There were many pretty costumes at the concert. 
Some of the men actually wore evening dress, but all the 
ladies had donned high light silks. Low dresses, ex- 
cept for balls, are unknown outside the City of Mexico. 
But one and all of these fair dames had a flower tucked 
somewhere in their hair, either behind the ear, or more 
usuall}^ on one side towards the front, where it 
nestled among raven tresses. Mantillas were not to be 
seen, and the high comb was missing. It was a smart 
audience, despite high dresses and frock-coats, and 
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certainly enthusiastic, not only over the music, but on 
the entrance of Colonel Alarcon, 

The next day’s experiences were different, yet equally 
interesting. A dozen of us rode to the hacienda where 
Cortes made sugar nearly four hundred years ago, and 
where, at the time of my visit, it was made in the self- 
same way. 

The Governor in his charm suit was mounted on a 
white horse with a marvellous saddle and bridle I 
had the pleasure of riding that same horse a little later. 
The charro is the typical Mexican Hiding-dress. It 
is often made of light brown leather — ^Idd or lamb skin- 
on which are beautiful de\ices in silver, or white stitch- 
ing. The coat is short, almost a bolero, and the trousers 
so tight that one wonders how the wearer ever gets 
into them. The legs, gorgeously decorated at the side, 
are often ornamented with dozens of silver buttons, 
especially the riding-dress of rich rancheros or hacien- 
dados. The charro is as heavily adorned as the saddle, 
and the value of the two together sometimes reaches as 
much as a couple of hundred pounds sterling. 

We had seven Rurales, as a body-guard. 

It was a strange cavalcade ; ail were men, with the 
exception of myself, and as I rode astride, I might per- 
haps have passed for a little bit of a man too. The other 
ladies drove ; we were thirty-six by the time all had 
arrived for dinner. The sun was hot, Imt no ladies woi'e 
hats ; they either drove in a closed carriage or used a 
parasol.. 

Ihie ride was most interesting, passing as it did the little 
house to wliich M.aximilian often rode from Cuernavaca 
for an afternoon’s rest, but the Cortfe hacienda itself 
was the chief charm. It stood as it had done in the days 
of the greed; conqueror himself, when he lived there wiiii 
a :iair'']:idy whom— -'history records — he ultimately 
murdered. 
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As we entered the great archway, and the horses’ i 
hoofs rattled over the stones, we seemed carried back | 
to the old feudal days oFportcullis and knights in armour, ’ 
outside the castle keep. i 

It is the dearest old place ; so strong and massive, so 
imposing in its solid strength. Just inside an archway is 
a sort of office. It has neither windows nor doors ; but 
behind a big table and desk a clerk keeps accounts of all 1 
cart-loads as they pass before him to the factory. A b 
fine carved staircase leads to the dwelling-rooms above, ! 
and looking on to this stairway from an inner room is a 
window. It has no glass, not even cow-horn, but the 
wooden posts are carved. Above is the signature of 
Cortes : ' 

“ Jesiis. Moria. Jose. Hernando CortesH 

as he himself inscribed it there so long ago. 

The buildings run all round four sides of an enormous 
courtji'ard. On the left is the house, with its large, 
airy chambers, quaint kitchens, with their vaulted roofs 
and red brick floors — ^the sort of kitchen where charcoal is i 

burnt in large stone stoves, such as are to be seen in j 
Morocco. In the rooms are some of Cortes’ massive j 
wooden chests, one of which is big enough to have com- | 

fortably held the lady of whom we read in the “ Mistletoe | 

Bough.” Below the apartments are great dark cellars, j 

which form a sort of cloister, where the sugar is ex- 
tracted from the molasses. 

Sugar-cane grows for miles around the hacienda ; it is 
cut, carted to the factory, and passed through machinery 
to extract the juice, whence it emerges a green, slimy 
substance. Cooked to evaporate the water and clear 
the residue, it goes through many processes of boiling 
and skimming, and is subsequently poured into thousanf Is 
of brown earthenware jars. These are the same jars as 
were used by Cortfe, and the shape is the origin of the 
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sugiir loaf, or loaf sugar. The clear sugar remains in the 
top pot. These earthenware jars are going out of vogue. 
AI(,»dern machineiy is coming into use all through Mexicf), 
and at most of the haciendas the old system is ])eing 
a,l)andoned, while the jars are broken into ]')its and utilised 
for making garden walls or road-u'ays. 

The molasses extracted forms a thick brown syrup, 
which is rather acid ; it falls through into the jar below, 
and is ultimately made into a strong alcoholic cordial 
called aguardiente (burning water), go per cent, being 
alcoholf which when reduced and mixed witli brown sugar 
makes, rum. The crystals remain in the jars and come 
out as 8i per cent, of sugar. 

The two other sides of this great courtyard are utilised 
for factory work, and the fourth consists of stables for 
horses, mules and donkeys. The funniest old man, a 
regular Mexican Abraham — and after all, why not, if, 
as some suppose, the garden of Eden was in Southern, 
Mexico — was mending harness ; near at hand was a 
huge box-like sedan-chair, or rather Indian palanquin, in 
which ladies were carried to Cuernavaca, or even to 
Mexico City, until quite recently, swung between two 
mules. Imagine, over those mountain passes — rfor the 
road, like the railway, reaches an elevation of ten thou- 
sand feet— imagine traversing that track, swung bet\veeii 
two mules. 

I prefer to ride astride, thank you ; the only reasonable 
way for a woman to mount, if she wishes to accomplish 
long and tiring journeys on horseback. 

We had a wonderful luncheon at the Cortes hacienda. 
Our party of thirty-six arrived in due time, and, accord- 
ing to an old custom still in vogue, the host (Senior 
R()'!)les) sat at the head of the table, then came all his 
guests, and at the bottom — " below the salt,” as in days 
of -yore — the book-keepers and heads of departments. 
It was a delightful experience^* . everyone was so kind. 

. II " ' “ ■ 
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Nearly all talked French, English or German, and those 
who could not do so spoke Spanish slowly and distinctly, 
and did their best to understand my attempts in the 
latter language, which anyway amused them. 

That Cortes hacienda was the strangest, funniest old 
building, more like a monastery than anything else ; and 
everything connected with it, even the meal itself, was 
an episode in one’s life to be treasured in remembrance 
until death. The whole place was teeming with poetry 
and romance ; every corner was a picture, every room 
contained ^enough subject matter to fill a volume. In- 
trigue, conspiracy, murder, all, all lay hidden in the silent 
stones of those great walls and arched domes. 

That night, on our return to Cuernavaca, I had a real 
Mexican dinner at Senor Ramon Olivero’s, who, like so 
many Mexicans, had been educated at Stonyhurst Col- 
lege. The Mexican menu, kindly composed % his wife, 
was representative of the every-day fare of the country. 

“ Sopa de Tortilla ” (soup, made with the Indian corn 
tortilla, and flavoured). 

“ Fiambre ” (pigs’ feet, served cold, and delicious, 
especially the salad, made from the green melon fruit). 

“ Carnero ” (mutton salted and baked, with vege- 
tables). 

Calabazitas con quese ” (pumpkins and cheese 
cooked together, most palatable). 

" Enchiladas ” (tortillas rolled up with red chilli and 
cooked in milk). 

Frijoles ” (beans, the national dish of the country). 

“ Merenguc ” (eggs and milk, a sort of meringue wdiich 
the Mexicans love). 

Then we had a delightful sweet, a pumpkin boiled in a 
sugar vat. Mexicans take half-a-dozen pumpkins, prick 
holes at either end, put them into a net, attached by a 
string, so as not to lose them in the great cauldron, and 
let them looil for a day. The pumpkin becomes brown all 
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o\'er, and almost resembles a plum-pudding ; it tastes 
someiliing like a candied melon, is called “ Calabaza en 
taclia,” and, strangely enough, if a girl jilts a man, the 
Mexicans use the expression “ Dar Calabazas,” meaning 
that she gave him “ sweet pumpkin,” i.e., his conge. 

Orange tea — ” Hojas de naranjo ” — ^was served instead 
(A coffee, and we found it very refreshing. It is made 
from the fresh young leaves of the orange-tree, which are 
treated like tea, and have boiling water poured over them. 
This is often served instead of black coflee. 

Among the guests was Licenciado Cecilio Robelo, an 
interesting man, who has written several works on the 
languages of the Indians. He remarked how strange it 
is that although the Aztecs drove out the more ancient 
Toltec people, yet they retained the Toltec names, which 
survive to-day. There are a number of native writers of 
this kind, men who have devoted themselves to unearthing 
different tribes and languages, to tracing the similarity of 
peoples or contrasting the workmanship of the ancient 
races which are to be found all over the country. 

The Governor, who was also present, had ordered a band 
to play outside during dinner, and when he gave me his 
arm to walk home, we found the entire street crowded 
with the inhabitants, who had come to hear the strains, 
which said music, following us, made harmony beneath 
my window long after I was in bed. Soft tones of melody, 
and the low notes of the guitar, lulled me to sleep. 

The next morning I had to be up at 5.30 to live through 
one of the longest and yet most interesting days of my 
life, owing to its strange variety. First a party of us — 
ten in number — had a special train for an hour along the; 
line to the south, where we bid good-bye to such modern 
luxuries, and travelled over the mountains on horse- 
back for a week. Could anything be more deliglit- 
fnl? 

Our first visit was to the hacienda of San Vicente, 
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belonging to the daughter of the famous Juarez, who did 
so much for Mexico. In this ancient building sugar was 
made on aU the newest principles, and with the latest 
machinery, a strong contrast to the picturesque old system 
of Cortes’ day, but more than twice as profitable. The 
brown pots had given place to modern moulds and 
everything was thoroughly up to date. 

The ride from thence was most interesting j we passed 
through hundreds of acres of sugar-cane, weeded and 
watered just like flowers in an English garden. As a rule it 
bears once in eighteen months, but according to the district 
it sometimes yields twice in even six months. The sugars 
stood as high as twenty feet, and the ground was all irri- 
gated, little troughs of water running through between the 
cane. Hundreds of people were cutting it — such pictur- 
esque-looking folk 1 The cutting was done by means of 
a sickle, with which the branches — ^if one may so designate 
the leaf -like shoots — ^were clipped off. Mules fetched 
the cane, stacked in bundles, to the tram-line, where 
it was quickly run along to the factory, and subsequently 
worked into the purest of pure sugar. When it is ripe, all 
the lower part of the sugar-cane is brown and withered, 
but the top remains the brightest hue of green, something 
like an apple-leaf in spring. The contrast between 
those strong black-green organ cactus and the soft green 
tendrils of the cane is very beautiful, the effect being 
heightened by the white shirts and red blankets of 
the peons. Mules and carts scattered here and there 
added life and picturesqueness to the scene, A sugar- 
field is an impressive sight. Hop-picking forms a pretty 
and fascinating picture, but add to that tropical verdure, 
deep-blue skies, dark-skinned Indians, and the scene 
becomes absolutely entrancing. 

At a still more wonderful old hacienda, called Chicon- 
cnac — for we were nowin the South, which is particularly 
rich in these splendid old properties —we halted to 
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drink milk and admire some magnificent arches and 
jiillars, raised by the monks of yore, and then again 
mounted our steeds in order to ride to some of the most 
famous ruins in the world. 

What a cavalcade we were ! Our original party 
consisted of ten gentlemen, the daughter of the Sec- 
retary of State, Sehorita Flores, and myself, but later 
we were met by the official escort, kindly given me by 
the President, consisting of forty Rurales, who had left 
Cuernavaca at one a.m. with extra riding horses. We 
eventually counted fifty-three mounted persons. Be- 
sides these, many of the most important men from the 
neighbouring villages had come to pay their respects to 
the Governor, and the numbers of such visitors were 
for days continually swelling. When we reached the 
mountains and were obliged to ride in single file, we 
looked indeed a formidable army. 

The first excitement was at the village of Alpuyeca, 
where a triumphal arch had been erected, and the word 

Wellcome ” (with tw'o “ I’s ”) was hanging above the 
flowers. What a strange sight it seemed ! Two or 
three hundred Indians, smart and clean-looking in 
their white shirts and trousers, standing — hat in hand — 
to do honour to the Governor of their State. The 
Mayor and chief men all came forward in turn, and 
after shaking hands with Colonel Alarcon, shook hands 
with me also. 

The chief street was gaily decorated with flags, floral 
banners, hanging festoons, and the municipal buildings 
I'jorc the kindly inscription C' Wellcome to our English 
Visitor.” A platform had been put up adorned with 
pink calico and a muslin curtain, on which stood thre(j 
ciiildren, forming an allegorical group. The tableaii 
represented the Independence of Mexico, and the centre 
cinld, wearing a red cap, stood for Liberty. The school- 
children marched before ns carrying flags, and the band 
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played, yes, a brass band of seventeen perforrnerr;., vdfii 
trumpets, flutes and drums. 

Every village in Mexico has its band, for the people 
dearly love music — not always particularly tuneful, 
sometimes, indeed, harmony in tiproar— -but whatever 
it may be, it delights their hearts. 

We passed through at least a dozen villages altogether 
during our trip through the mountains, and in each 
village the band played, arches were erected, and ever3' 
sign of love and respect was paid to the Governor of the 
State. It was wonderfully interesting, this peep into 
other days, as it were, the days of chivalry and romance. 
The Jefe Politico (head political officer or sheriff of the 
district), under whom serves the Alcalde (Mayor), was 
always ready to receive us, hat in hand, a smile on his 
face, and holding bouquets of tropical flora. These 
Jefe Politicos w’ere often gentlemen ; sometimes they 
spoke French, and their unfailing courtesy and powers 
of entertaining were amazing. , 

The village mayors were Indians whose fathers, and 
often they themselves, had been bandits and robbers, 
for onl\^ a quarter of a century ago it was impossible to 
travel "safely anywhere in Mexico. For instance, the 
State of Guerrero, through which we passed, has onh" 
been quieted within tlie last few years. The strongest 
measures have been adopted in order to stamp out 
lawlessness, and even to-day, if a man be knowm to 
have committed robbery or murder, he is caught, in- 
formed of the charge against him, and consiclerecl guilt\' 
unless he can prove his innocence. If he cannot ch.) 
this, he is taken out of the village by soldiers, and forth- 
with shot. This treatment is severe, but it has pro- 
duced the most wonderful results. .A.s late as ten years 
ago the tracts of country we passed through w'cre unsafe, 
and even in the beginning of the twentieth, century 
every .member of our party,; with the exception of n).y 
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companion and myseE, was armed witli pistols, 
v\iiile all the officials carried a sword and gun in his 
elaborately embroidered leather and silver-mounted 
saddle. 

As we neared the famous Aztec ruins of Xochicalco, 
pronounced So-chi-cal-co, which are said to be at least 
three thousand years old, we began a steep ascent, so 
steep, indeed, that it was almost like walking upstairs, 
only the poor horses had a very uneven stairway to 
mount, as they stepped from crag to crag. That single- 
file procession, headed by the Governor, I following in 
his rear, took memory back to many a happy ride in 
Iceland, and many a pleasant day in Morocco, where 
the mountain paths are similarly uneven and wild. 
As we wound round the mountain — over fifty in number 
— we often saw three complete lines of armed horsemen 
below us, so steep was the serpentine path of our single- 
line cavalcade. 

The sun was shining in its glory. But we were all 
wearing sombreros, and what did sunburnt and scorch- 
ing cheeks matter wdien one could command such a 
view, and had gone through such an experience, such a 
day of picturesque surprises. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A2TEC RUINS OF XOCHICALCO, 

U P, Up, up we went, round and round, backwards 
and forwards, our long line of fifty-three horses 
and riders wound its way. At times it became so pre- 
cipitous we could see four or five serpentines of horse- 
men below us on the mountain side. The lake beneath, 
where many battles were fought between the Aztecs 
and the Spaniards, became smaller and smaller to the 
south ; the town of Cuernavaca, seventy miles to the 
north, dwindled to a tiny speck, and still it seemed as 
if we should never reach the top. 

Then in a moment, as if a curtain had been lifted, 

we clambered up an extra steep incline, and ! 

No words can describe the scene. There stood the 
famous ancient fortress of Xochicalco, and, more than 
that, the whole place was alive with humanit}?’. A 
couple of hundred men at least had come from the 
villages for miles ai'ound in order to express their joy 
at the Governor’s visit, and there they stood, on the 
patch of green sward high up on that mountain peak 
right away in the wilds of .Southern Mexico, where 
tropical vegetation filled the valley below, and above, 
only rocks, caverns, carved stones, and history yet un- 
written were to be found. 

Our horses all drew up in a bunch ; Indians Gwarnied. 
before us, while on our right stood one of the greatest 
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fortresses of the ancient world. We were officially 
received by the Jefe Politico de Tetecala, and the Jefe 
Politico de Cuernavaca. 

Another Indian band struck up the national air, and 
the five chief men of the surrounding villages stepped 
forward, each bearing a couple of bouquets of wild 
flowers, and, with the grace of kings, presented one to 
their Governor, and one to me, before we had even 
dismounted. In such fashion the Aztecs of old greeted 
Cortes, in such fashion their descendants welcomed us 
to-day. The same type of face, the same manner of 
homage. 

Tears started to my eyes on receiving those floral 
offerings. Rough, bronzed men, the descendants of 
that great Aztec race, brave as lions — one had onlj:' to 
look at their faces to notice the strength and determina- 
tion — ^bid me welcome, together with a hearty handshake. 
It was touching. 

There were the ruins of what had once been a fortress, 
here were the descendants of the very people who lived 
there, two thousand, perhaps five, thousand, years ago, 
and all around us lay God’s work, one of the most beauti- 
ful panoramas surely that this world can disclose. We 
were on the top of a sugar-loaf peak ; below lajr deep 
gorges and valleys, and miles and miles of cultivated 
plains, where grew sugar, rice and coffee, to be exported 
perhaps to feed folk in London, some thousands of 
miles away, which held all I loved most, not one of 
uLom was with me to enjoy those strange and wonder- 
ful scenes — and here, what a curious collection we 
r.iade ! One Englishwoman-— probably the first woman 
to climb Xochicalco — couple of Englishmen, an Ameri- 
can, a sprinkling of Spaniards, or descendants of Span- 
iards, and hundreds of Indian Aztecs. 

Wc lunched in a summer-house or canopy of flowers 
the natives had erected for that purpose, because they 
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knew “ there was no sun in the Senora’s land/’’ and the}? 
feared the heat for their visitor. The top was com- 
posed of palm leaves, and hanging down, as do gj’apes in 
a vinery, were bunches of flowers; the supports on 
wdhch the roof rested were entirely covered with creepers 
and blossoms. This love of flowers, this choice of 
beautiful colours, the artistic pottery produced in almost 
every village, denote the artistic development of the 
race. That Ijower of tropical vegetation would have 
done honour to a Parisian florist, and could not have been 
bought by him for thousands and thousands of francs. 

I do not quite know how that luncheon was dragged 
up to the ruins — probably on men’s backs, or on pack- 
muleS' — ^but I do know it was ready when we arrived, 
and that we thorouglily enjoyed it. Even ice, think 
of it, ice was there, thoughtfully included in the “ bill 
of fare ” by the Governor. It was a delicious repast, 
and I still remember a particular dish of scalloped ham 
that came out of one of those surprising tins. 

After the meal the Governor in his usual thoughtful 
way gave all the food that w-as left to the Indians. The 
various Alcaldes and other officials came into the bower 
at his invitation to drink healths with him. They had 
such charming manners. Off came their hats, they 
bow-ed low, and before emptying their glass always 
raised it to me with a little inclination of the heacl. 
Inborn courtesy, the inborn courtesy of gentlemen, is 
more often found among such people than is generally 
supposed. 

The sides of our summer-house were open, and all 
those strange folk squatted on the groxind around us, 
watching the progress of the meal ; they did not talk, 
they just sat and gazed. On our left the constant 
clapping of hands was heard where three women made 
tortillas for the party, otherwise our followers were all 
of the masculine sex. 
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Over the roof, standing amid wreaths of what we 
should call hothouse flowers, was an inscription about 
three yards long, wliich, to my surprise, consisted of 
tlie words “Wellcome to Mrs. Alec Fweedie.” The 
two “ I’s ” in “ Wellcome,” and the substitution of F 
for T, were native touches. Those Indians had sent 
a messenger many, many miles" to Cuernavaca to find 
out how to write their words of greeting in the English 
tongue ; they painted them quite well, in grey, picked 
out with red, and I finally bore the inscription home 
in triumph from its wondrous perch and unique sur- 
roundings. 

These people w^ere Aztecs. It is commonly supposed 
the race has died out, but this is not the case — ^lialf a 
million live to-day, and still speak the ancient tongue. 

After luncheon, a short swarthy man stepped for- 
ward, bowing low, and addressing the Governor in 
Aztec, he asked if he might say something to the English 
lady; his name was Florentine Ramirez, and he came 
from the village of Tetlama. Of course, permission 
was at once granted. He stood opposite to us, sur- 
rounded by all those Indians, and though only a young 
man — perhaps, twenty-two or three years of age — ^he 
spoke as to the manner born. He was neither shy nor 
awkward; his voice was loud and clear, and the deter- 
mined expression of Ms dark face denoted his descent 
from some great race. His words in Aztec were more 
or less as follows : 

“I am spokesman of the neighbouring villages. 
When ^ve heard our beloved Governor was coming, 
accompanied by a lady from such a far-away land, we. 
felt proud. We are honoured that anyone should come 
to see our ruins, and we thank you, Sehora, from the 
bottom of our hearts, for you must have undertaken a 
long and tedious journey to come so far to see our 
Xochicalco. That you are going to write a book ab(.)ut 
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Mexico delights our hearts, and we have come from far 
and near, and done our best to bid you welcome and 
manifest our gratitude. We are only ‘ the people,' but 
we have hearts and sympathies, and both have been 
aroused to-day by the visit of Colonel Alarcon and the 
English author. You have come from a land of great 
civilisation to visit our wild country ; but, Senora, you 
must remember that five thousand years ago, when 
England was unknown, our ancestors raised those ruins,” 
and he waved his hand with a theatrical air as he spoke, 
and pointed proudly to the fortress. 

Charming words, given with simplicity and withal 
determination. The man spoke, as I have said before, 
as to the manner born, and yet he lived far away from 
a railway, had indeed never seen such a thing, or any 
form of modern civilisation. He was just an Indian 
lad, born and bred in the countr3i' ; but — the descendant 
of a great race. One of my English friends kindly 
replied in Spanish ; when he stopped the , youth again 
stepped forward, and said : 

“ You have addressed me in a foreign tongue, Seiior, 
and I thank you, and will translate your words to my 
other friends. I can speak Spanish too, you see, a 
foreign tongue to me, and I thank ^mu for what you 
have said on behalf of my friends. This is a great day 
for us and shall always remember it. Such a day 
has never been before at Xocliicalco. We would fain add 
that this humble reception, although poor and inadequate, 
has been tendered with all our good-will, and from the 
bottom of our hearts/’ 

Was not this wonderful ? It all seemed extraordinary 
to me. The spot whereon we stood had been the scene 
of bloodshed and plunder thousands of years ago ; these 
very hills even a short time, previously were unsafe for 
travellers, a fully-armed escort was necessary, and 
there we found ourselves to-day amidst flowers and 
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Iseauty, with music and merriment, peace and good-will 
-—all the result of General Diaz' wonderful president- 
ship. 

After luncheon we spent some hours looking over the 
old fortress which some say was a temple, but I thinl: 
not, for there are no signs of altars, or burial chambers, 
and for religious purposes it stands in an awkward 
position, perched on high with steep paths for ascent, 
It seemed to me from its position far more likely ti) 
have been a fortress. It is a square, and being situated 
right at the very top of a mountain, it commands a vieu' 
on all sides over miles and miles. The base is somewhat 
plain ; above, rest three sets of massive stones, one 
above the other, fomiing a wall which slants narrower 
at the top. As a rale fifteen of these large stones — 
each about four t ' six feet in width — compose a side. 
They are not all alike. Some are grey, some red, of 
porphyritic granite, and again we ask — as is usual when 
viewing such ancient work — “ How were such enormous 
stones brought all these miles, and dragged up that 
precipitous incline ? ” 

On the top is a magnificently carved coping, from 
which the stones slant outward at the edge, to give 
grace to the whole. These wonderful stones arc com- 
pletely covered over with strange devious and c<.)lossal 
figures ; there are several Indians with their massive 
war-feather headgear wearing jewels round lh('ir necks, 
and pondrous earrings ; jewels fasten on ihcir f(.'n.tluu’s, 
and jewels and ornaments form breast-plates an<l cnfls. 
The figures are not crude ; on the conlrary IIhw' are w<'li 
modelled, l\Tost of them sit cross-legged lik; ('hinest^ 
gods, but one who is standing partly remains. T.uo 
straight broad nose, and forehead sloping backwards, 
are noticeable, which remain peculiarities of tlu^ Azi-.-c 
race to-day. Several of the waniors iiavi^ the first 
finger bent up as if to call attention. There arc tliree 
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complete figures, tesides bits of others, particularl3?- a 
large hand and ami whdch evidently belonged to the 
man supporting the stair-way, part of which is stijl in 
good preservation. Of course the wings of the As^tec 
eagle appear on each side of the fortress ; that same 
eagle which forms the coat of arms of Mexico to-day. 
Serpents with two heads are visible, for Aztecs wor- 
shipped the Serpent as the God of Wisdom. Strange 
and wonderful hieroglyphics and mythological figures, 
and a 4- can be distinctly seen on the photograph, but 
alas ! the key to all these writings has yet to be found. 

There Was originally a second tower on the top of 
the edifice — some imagine a third — ^but only a few of 
the stones remain upright to-day ; the rest have fallen 
down and are lying around, either whole or in bits ; 
others have been carted away for building purposes. 
From the centre of the fortress there was a means of 
escape, and it is said seven subterranean passages, but 
the place has so far not been thoroughly explored. We 
went through one of these passages, bumping our heads 
and stumbling over rocks and stones, till we found our- 
selves in an arched chamber excavated in the rock, the 
dome being in the form of a pointed Gothic arch. This 
was a curious anomaly, as the arch scarcely ever ap- 
peared in Aztec architecture. 

One of these .subterranean passages extends maiij? 
hundred feet, and is about nine feet high. The ancient 
pavement seems to have been over a foot thick, and 
the walls are actually of masonry. At the end is a. 
room measuring eighty feet. The platform measures 
3S0 by 2S3, and the Temple or fortress 65 feet from 
East to West, and 58 from North to South. 

I was enormously impressed by the Xochicalco rains. 
The position of the fortress was grand, commanding as 
it did so extensive a view over what was once a vast 
lake lying towards Mexico City ; the solidity of the 
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■r\'orlc, the precision with which the stones were fitted 
into one another, all was marvellous ; and yet a tiny 
sapling, grown to be a great tree-i'oot, had literally 
forced up one of these blocks of enormous weight, forced 
it right up out of place. 

Tliere was something awe-inspiring about those ruins, 
in fact they impressed me more than did those of 3,3 itl;!. 
subsequently. The base of the hill, on w'hich they 
stand, is nearly two miles in circumference, and the 
last ascent about 400 feet. The carving was so extra- 
ordinary, so artistic and clearly cut, the figures so true 
to life, not in the least grotesque, as are many of those 
to be seen in Egyptian ruins ; and these had been 
chiselled by master hands, no one knows how manjr 
decades ago. The dresses, the jewels, all , seemed to 
recall that Aztec race which must indeed have been a 
people of great culture and refinement, and artistic in 
a high degree. 

The position was well nigh impregnable, for what 
band of warriors could climb up to attack, while even a 
handful of men thrust spears or hurled stones down 
upon them ? Two or three hours were not sufficient 
to explore this interesting spot, but as there is no 
accommodation an 5 rwhere for miles, we had to get 
on, before the darkness of night folded her wings 
around us. 

It was January, with a heat like that of August in 
England, for we were no longer nearly eight thousand 
feet above the sea, as in Mexico City, and as soon as 
one descends a few thousand feet, the temperature 
changes to an extraordinary degree. All the various 
village mayors, the Jefe Politicos of the different dis- 
tricts, had to be shaken hands with, and then we left. 

The Indians all w'^anted to shake liands too, many 
spoke kindly words in the Aztec tongue, others brought 
further little floral offerings. One of these latter w^'as 
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particularly interesting, for it was a flower of wood, a 
sort of gourd-like thing, quite pretty in shape, something 
nice a long-leaved passion flower, only brown, but alas, 
it was brittle, and although one of our partj?- rode with 
it most carefully for miles, petal after petal fell with the 
jolting of his horse. 

Several friends in the City had asked me to be photo- 
graphed on horseback. They wished to see my habit 
skirt when mounted astride, apparently thinking it 
must be a most unsightly arrangement, so I asked 
Sehor Gutierrez to kindly take advantage of a shady 
spot and do the deed. As I spoke, the Httle man who 
had made that strange speech rushed forward, and 
placing himself at my mare’s head, asked if he might 
be photographed with the lady. Therefore the de- 
scendant of the Aztec tribe, who proved himself such 
an orator, is luckily in the picture. 

Down the hill we rode again in single file ; the horses 
are marvellously sure-footed, especially those which are 
not shod — naturally, iron shoes do slide over volcanic 
rock — and away we went to the famous sugar hacienda 
of Miacatlan. The sun was just setting when we arrived 
about six o’clock, and certainly the scene was remark- 
able. The wonderful old house with its strange arches, 
domes, and cellars, which resembled an ancient mon- 
astery, was, of course, built by the Spaniards a couple 
of hundred years ago. Time was then of no value, 
slaves cost no money, and walls eight or ten feet thick, 
with Vaulted roofs made of solid blocks of stone, were 
customary. These old haciendas rarely have a bit of 
wood anywhere ; wood and iron were not used for 
girders and beams, and the stone floors, walls and roofs 
will probabl}? stand to all eternity. Strangety enough, 
I at once recognised my host and hostess as old friends-— 
at least, old friends for Mexico. I had met Sehor and 
Sehora Romualdo Pasquel at the President’s Christmas 
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party. Their welcome was most warm, and oiir w'hole 
caravan passed tlie night at Miacatlan. 

Imagine a party of fifty-three men and beasts pulling 
up at an English country house and requesting a night’s 
board £ind lodging. We \vere a dozen for the dining- 
room, and bed-rooms were found for us, while the rest 
of the escort sought accommodation elsewhere. 

One could scarce!}?' have expected to find dinner- 
table decorations in a Mexican hacienda, but such 
• was the case. Covers w’ere laid for twenty — the house 
party being eight. The serviettes were charmingly 
folded, lovely tropical flowers were arranged upon the 
cloth, blooms were in the finger-bowls, and everything 
was as w?ell-ordered and modern as in a large city. The 
cooking was perfect, the vfines manifold, electric light 
everywhere, yet all the floors, even in the bed-room's, 
W'ere of red brick ; just one more instance of those 
strange contrasts one finds so continually in the land 
of Montezuma. A land indeed of paradoxes ! 

Our luggage was limited, but the Governor had ar- 
ranged we should each have a l.iag carried by the mules 
with the commissariat. In my small case, mostly 
containing underwear, I had one gown, a light silic 
evening dress, winch folded into small space, so that I 
might occasionally look like a “ lady.” That reminds 
me of a man with whom I had ridden for some days 
through the mountains. Never having seen m<^ in 
anyiliiug but a divided skirt, linen shirt, top bo<jits, 
and sombrero hat, in a faltering voice at last he 
asked : 

“ Do you ever wear a real dress, Seiiora ? ” 

Oh, yes, always at home,” I replied. 

He lookeci hard at me. lii 

“ Do you ever wear a low — evening — dress ? ” Ik- 
stammered, as if ashamed to ask such a question. 

‘‘ Often,” I answ?ered ; “ we wear low? dresses nwno 
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in London than in any city of the world, because we 
practically dress for dinner every evening.” 

“ Oh,” he gasped, evidently much relieved that 
people did not walk about London in top boots. 

Someone had given me a box of chocolates on leaving 
Cuernavaca, and when I opened my satchel at Miacatlan 
to take out that precious silk dress, my hand encountered 
something hot and liquid. It was the chocolates, which 
had melted to a syrup. Luckily my only frock had 
escaped, although my sponge and my hair-brush were, 
soaked. 

Everything in that small . case was so hot, it felt as 
though it had but just been taken out of an oven, and 
yet the force of the baking sun had been partially checked 
by grass mattings tied over the packs. 

’ We were up next morning before four a.m., and 
started off soon after, in order to avoid riding during 
the heat of the day, A strange sight presented itself 
below my window. It was quite dark, save for the 
flicker of the moon and stars ; but there stood sixty 
horses saddled and ready, champing at their bits ; 
there, groping about in the semi-darkness, were the 
Rurales with clinking spurs and gleaming swords, while 
behind stood the servants and pack mules ; beyond 
were some three hundred farm mules drinking in turn 
at the fountain, before going off to their work in the 
fields, which consisted of bringing in the sugar-cane. 
The sky was still dark, electric lights illuminated the 
heavy stone alcoves, birds were singing, and the great 
cliapel bell clanged forth the hour of live as we bade 
farewell to our generous entertainers and started age.in 
on oiTr way. We were glad of our coats in the fresh 
morning aii*, and equall})^ glad to dispense with them 
an hour and a half later, when the sun had risen. 

We breakfasted at ten o’clock in a wonderful tropic;'i.I 
garden in the village of Goatlan, on our way to the 
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I'amoiis caves of Cacalwimilpa. That village was 
particiilarl}/ interesting, it was so typically jMe^iican. 
The people, knowing we were coming, had cut large 
branches off trees and stuck them into the sides of Hie, 
road for a mile outside the village itself, so as to form 
a kind of avenue. Eveiw man, woman and child was 
out to receive us. They had erected a triumphal arch, 
their brass band struck up as we passed beneath it, and 
eveiyone stood hat in hand to welcome our piarty. A 
table had been set up in the orange grove, and there, 
beneath oranges, bananas, cocoanuts and melon trees, 
we enjoyed our meal. The endless hand-clapping of 
tortilla-makers was with us as usual, for the women 
had come to the garden, made their little fires, and 
were busy making these pan-cakes for our party. The 
horses stood in the little market-place below’ the church ; 
their saddles covered with extra sacking to keep them 
from getting heated, but in spite of the coverings mine 
became so scorched I was hardly able to sit upon it. 
Hot saddles are dangerous, and so well do the Riirales 
know this fact, that when dismounted they put their 
big grey felt hats over the leathers to keep them coni, 
and are content with a handkerchief upon their own 
heads. 

It is said that no white man can ever pack a mule, 
and certainly the dark gentlemen often exciled iny 
amazement by the way in which they secured lieavy 
wine cases to the backs of the animals, and then C(W- 
cred the whole load with a grass mat ; it was \Y(m(lcrfn], 
Nothing ever slipped, nothing ever went wrong. Tlu', 
(inly sack part about it was the heat itself, and every 
nigiit I used to find everything inside my little case 
absolutely melting, including the soap, which had 
nearly turned " soft,” though, luckily, it did not run, 
like those chocolates. But this great heat only lasts a 
tew hours daily, say from twelve to three. 
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Talking of pack mnles reminds me of an awkward 
experience. On one occasion, while toiling up an ex- 
ceedingly steep path, we suddenly met thirty-three, 
mules laden crosswa3i's with planks of sawm wood, coming 
down. They only had three drivers, and the path was 
so narrow it seemed practical^ impossible to 'pass. T 
do not even now understand how the difficult}? was 
overcome, but some of our party dismounted and suc- 
ceeded in finding the animals a foothold off our track ; 
still, as their planks w?ere some ten feet long, the slightest 
deviation from the straight line on the part of the 'beasts 
of burden would have meant a nasty hit for some of us, 
Vviiile a restive mule or horse must have fallen down 
the precipice. Neither of the parties could go back, 
there was no room to turn, therefore pass we must, and 
pass we did ; but I think everyone felt devoutly thank- 
ful W'hen the manoeuvre was accomplished without 
accident. 

The country policemen are very funny. We often 
passed two or three, perhaps a dozen of them. They 
are simply Indians, shoeless, and garbed in the ordinary 
white cotton ; but they each carry an old-fashioned 
shot gun, and of course the big sword (machete) of the 
country. They are not particularly gentle in their 
treatment of prisoners, and make use of their weapons 
on the slightest provocation. Prisoners, who after trial 
are found to have merited a long sentence, am im- 
prisoned for a while and then drafted into the army. 

It all seems to answer very W’-ell, but then Mexico is, 
of course, still in the transition stage. If she go as 
much ahead, hovrever, in the next quarter of a centiir}' 
as she has clone in the last, she will ere long take her 
place among the nations of the world. 

I remember one large hacienda we passed, where a, 
tragedy had just been enacted. A Mexican father lived 
there wdth his two sons, and experienced considerable 
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difficulty with the peons, whom his sons in their turn 
treated somewhat harshly, knocking them about. The 
natives were sullen, and vowed vengeance. For some 
time none of the trio ever ventured forth alone, but 
always went about armed and guarded. One fine day, 
however, the eldest son, tired of his escort, started 
forth to ride to some distant village. He never returned, 
amd I was shown the spot where the murdered body, 
stabbed from behind in several places, had been found. 

“ The younger son will meet the same fate,” was 
remarked, "unless he mends liis ways in dealing with 
his labourers.” 

And yet there are other people, such, for example, as 
the Amor brothers, who are so much beloved that they 
ride anywhere alone fearlessly, and as often as not 
unarmed. 

Indians are slow to rouse ; but they value life little, 
and grow murderous and vindictive on occasion, par- 
ticularly when under the influence of drink. 

Those days of riding through the mountains amici all 
the tropical vegetation — so new to me — were delight- 
ful ; even the scorpions and yellow and green lizards 
were iiite esting, and then everyone was so kind and 
jovial, courteous and thoughtful, there never seemed 
to occur a hitch of any sort. The Governor's powers 
of organisation proved a constant marvel. We were 
away from trains and telegraphs, he was moving with 
a small, army, so to speak, and yet nothing w^as ever 
late, and nothing was ever missing. Our fare was of 
the best — everything canned, of course — and even icc 
never failed, a veritable blessing in such he. t. Colonel 
Alarcon’s so dierly instincts showed him a born com- 
mander of men ; he never seemed lacking in resources, 
never got in a fuss ; indeed, he appeared to have less 
to do than anyone, though all the time he was organising 
the whole affair. 
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Some men are born to rule and direct others. Colonel 
Alarcon is one of these. With all this strength of char- 
acter nothing was beneath his notice. If we passed over 
a dangerous bit of ground, or crossed a river where the 
bank 'was slippery, he, leading the way, would turn 
round and ask : 

“ Is the Sehora all right ? ” 

“ Si, si ; muchas gracias ; but you know I am all 
right,” I once replied. 

“ I like to see and hear for myself, Sehora, as I am 
responsible for 370U,” he answered. 

He would stop to pick some umisiial flower to show 
me by the way, or pull a wild fruit he wished me to 
taste ; in fact, he proved again what is so true in life, 
that the strongest men have the softest sides to their 
characters, just as the most womanly women can evince 
manly courage when occasion demands. 



CHAPTER XX. 


ONE OF THE WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

F was fearfully hot as after luncheon we rode down 
from the little hostelry in the village of Caca- 
huimilpa — pronounced Ca-ca-hui-mil-pa — to the grottoes 
of the same name. 

At mid-day the heat in Southern Mexico is almost 
overpowering, and but for our enormous sombreros, 
we could not have endured it. The , horses rarely 
stumbled over the volcanic rocks, often as steep as a 
staircase, and far more uneven; but hoi'ses get acciFS- 
tomed to anything, and the Mexican breed are no ex- 
ception to this rule ; nevertheless, on the return journey, 
one of the poor beasts unfortunately slipped and tumbled 
over a nasty ledge, his rider cutting his head badly. He 
was not able to leave Cacahuimilpa with us the next 
morning, but followed some hours la.tcr with the guard 
our good Governor left behind to look after him. We 
liad so many Riirales with ns, we could easily spare 
three for the pui-pose. They were all most polite men, 
ever eager to perfo m some kindly act, shade a saddle, 
tighten girths, flick away mosquitoes, and in fact do 
anything they could think of to add to my comfort. In- 
stinctive courtesy, perhaps, to such a strange being as 
a horsewoman. 

The Riirales often use flint and steel for kindling 
tires, Thejr are most handy men, reminding me of 
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sailors by their willingness and ability to do almost 
anything and everything ; unlike the majority of sailors, 
however, they are crack shots as well as skilled horse- 
men, to which qualities the peace of Mexico is largely 
due. 

When we dismounted at a large cave-like opening in 
a wall of rock, the national air of Mexico sounded sud- 
denly from the dark depths below. The village band 
had been sent on before, to greet us. The effect was 
most strange in its echoing tones, and the national 
anthem was followed by the President Diaz march. The 
aperture was large, but behind the great opening loomed 
inky blackness. Gathered round the mouth of the cave 
were numberless Indians, and a sprinkling of richer folk. 
Candles were distributed to the company, which, by 
this time must have swelled in numbers to something 
like a couple of hundred, as many people round about 
had availed themselves of the opportunity of joining 
our party, permission to do so having been graciously 
given them by the Governor. 

“ You had better leave your hat,” someone remarked. 
“ It may be warm inside the caves, and besides, in the 
low passages there will be no room for it.” Accordingly, 
tlie sombrero was left behind, for which I felt heartily 
thankful later. My friend also advised me to put on 
shoes instead of riding boots, explaining the climb would 
be difficult in parts, and my boots would probably get 
cut. He was right. 

Colonel Alarcon, according to custom, offered me. his 
arm, and escorted me down into one of the greatest 
wonders of the world. 

The descent was easy, for a patiiwaj? had been made ; 
but it was really very impressive to see, in twos and 
twos, about a couple of hundred people marching 
solemnly into impenetrable blackness, to the stradns of 
martial music. Each person carried a long lighted 
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candle, but before we returned to our starting point, 
six and a half hours later, those candles had neaiiv 
burnt out. 

'' The caves are wondeiiul,” the few people who had 
seen them told me ; but no one had attempted to ex- 
]4ain how wonderful, simply because no words could 
iitly dest'iibe them. Those who have seen the well- 
known Mammoth Caves of Kentucky unanimously agree 
even they are not so grand or marvellous as these almost 
unknown wonders buried in Southern Mexico. 

For four hours we walked on, tumbling, stumbling, 
clattering, or crawling — ^no one should try to penetrate, 
or attempt to go beyond the first two easy caverns, 
who is not physically strong. We had been up at four 
that morning, had driven for a couple of hours, and 
ridden for three, and I must own that before we left those 
monstrous caves I was quite done np, and feel it only 
right to advise no- woman to attempt the same feat 
unless she can sleep at the village, or in the caves them- 
selves, the night before and the night after ; those 
grottoes are quite enough for anyone to explore in a 
single day, without any other exercise whatever. 

Now to attempt to give some little idea of the caves. 
They were originallj^ formed by a river, the water-line 
of which is distinctly visible, while in places tlie ground 
is marked with vrave-ripples like the sand of a beach. 
Then, again, many stones are round and polished, tlic 
result of constant rolling by water; and still anore 
wonderful, two rivers flow beneath them, probably 
through caves just as marvellous, which no aaan lias yet 
dared to penetrate. These two rivers which come out 
beneath the caves are called San Jeromiaao and San 
Corralejo. The first has been measui’ed and found tra 
contain a minimum flow of water of 5.5 cubic aneta-es 
fxu' second. The other has not yet been aneasured, but 
is supposed to coaitain about four cubic meti'es per 
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second. They join and enter the mountain one hun- 
dred metres l)elow the grottoes, tinder which they pass, 
reappearing after a fall of five hundred feet at a dis- 
tance of three kilometres. No boat has ever entered 
the enormous caverns through which these rivers flow, 
because, with waters rushing at such velocity, and a 
fall of five hundred feet, it would be madness to attempt 
to do so. Plans have been suggested of letting a boat 
in with trusty ropes and grappling irons to pull her 
Irack ; but there might be within a sudden fall of water , 
and boat and occupants be whirled over the edge before 
the people outside had time to drag them back. Mysteri- 
ous and marvellous indeed are the rivers below the 
caves. 

Above these torrents of water are the caves them- 
selves, which form undoubtedly one of the greatest 
natural phenomena of the world ; and they, too, were 
made by water — that very same water which in millions 
of years washed them out and is now busily engaged in 
washing out others below. 

Very little is yet known of these caves of Cacahui- 
milpa, and some geologist has a great work waiting for 
him. In all my wanderings I have never seen anything 
like them. Niagara is great ; the rapids of Uleaborg 
in Finland are wonderful. The Matterhorn or Mont 
Blanc are splendid. These caves, however, are so end- 
less, so extraordinary, so colossal, that it seems as if they 
cannot possibl57 be real- 

One sits down amazed to see a cavern lighted at 
different points by half-a-dozen magnesium wires, and at 
least two hundrecl candles, yet which is barely illumined 
at ail. One keeps on repeating, “ Am I awake ? Is 
this true or is it a dream. What power made these 
things. What is man or man’s work, v/hat is the greatest 
cathedral in the world, compared with this ? ” 

I believe we went through about seven caverns, and 
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uur party of two hundred Indians all carrying lights, 
isarely made a flicker in that intense gloom— lights were 
nothing in the vast space. Rockets were sent up — 
rockets which were known to ascend two hundred and 
lifty feet, but which nowhere reached tlie top ; the 
jieight is more probably somewhere about h\’'e or six 
hundred feet, or twice that of St. PaiiFs Cathedral ; who 
could tell in that obscurity. Think of a stone roof, 
without an}?' supports, over a stone chamber, inside 
which one St. Paul’s on the top of another might bo 
placed. 

The size alone appalled, but the stalactites and stal- 
agmites almost petrified one with amazement. i^Iany 
of them have joined, making rude pillars a couple of 
hundred feet high, and perhaps a hundred feet in diam- 
eter at the base. Others have formed grotesque shapes. 
A seal upon the ground is positively life-lilce ; a couple 
of monster Indian idols ; faces and forms innumerable ; 
here an old woman bent nearly double, there a man 
with a basket on his head, thrones fit for kings, organs 
with every pipe visible, which, when tapped, ring forth 
deep tones. It was all so great, so wondeidul, so mar- 
vellous ; I felt at the time as if I wei-e in some strange 
cathedral — greater, gi-ander and more impressive than 
any I had ever entered. Its aspect of j-jov'cr and 
strength paralyzed me, not with fear, but witli inlensc' 
admiration. 

I am no geologist, but one or two things striu'k nu'. 
Itlany of the stalactites and stalagmites arc wlii1(\ of 
purest crystal; they might be of soda hanging in 
fringes; others again are of black, muddy comjMinnd, 
while yet anotlicr kind look like marble. Even to tltis 
da.y tlie drip, drij), continues, so small ones are con- 
sta,nt]y forming; and in wet weather the Ikjor of the 
ca,verns l)ec.omes swampy. 

Peojdc have penetrated four or five kilnnuilrc's into 
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the caves, but have found no way out save the entrance ; 
and at one spot not far within, is a cairn of stones erected 
in memory of a man whose skeleton, with that of his 
dog, was found some few years ago. 

No one should ever enter alone, because no one could 
ever find his way out again. 

The Empress Carlotta made a famous visit there, and 
on one of the stalagmites the fact is recorded, but it is 
beyond that point climbing becomes most troublesome 
and dangerous, and the effects more wonderful. 

Everyone of our party felt as if he were in a Turkish 
bath, beads of perspiration stood on every brow, and 
yet it was not safe to sit for more than a moment, the 
stones strike so cold. There are a couple of streams 
of clear water, and the biscuits, brandy and whiskey 
Vvdsely taken by the thoughtful Governor, proved a 
godsend. 

At times it was terribly stiff climbing, and several of 
the part57 had nasty falls, our candles giving very in- 
efficient light ; at others it was a case of sitting down 
and sliding in order to get from one boulder to another ; 
but it was worth it all, to see such a sight, to feel the 
Power that made those caves, to bow before the Al- 
mighty Hand which had accomplished such work even 
in millions of years. There hung those great stone roofs 
without support of any kind — ^what architect could have 
performed such a miracle ? There stood those majestic 
pillars embedded in rocks above and below ‘ there 
hung yards and yards of stalactites weighing tons, and 
yet no stay or girder kept them in place. It was a 
lesson, a chapter in religion, something solemn and 
soul-stirring, something never to be forgotten ; one of 
the Creator’s great mysteries, where every few yrrrds 
presented some fresh revelation. 

My knees were trembling, every rag of clothing I 
wore was as wet as when first taken from the washer- 
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vvoman’s tub, yet still I straggled on, fascinated, be- 
wildered, awed, by the sights which met me at every 
step,. Think of it ! Stumbling along for four and a 
half hours, even then not reaching the end, and though 
we returned by the easiest and quickest way it was two 
hours more before we found the exit. 

In one of the caves the Governor proposed my health, 
and the party gave three cheers, w’hich resounded again 
and again in that wonderful subterranean chamber, 
deep down in the bowels of the earth, with a mountain 
above and a couple of rivers below. The military band 
of Cacahiiimilpa accompanied us, and the effect pro- 
duced by their music was stupendous. No words can 
express the volume of sound ; because the largest band 
in the world could not succeed in producing the same 
effect of resonance in the open air which ten performers 
caused in those echoing underground chambers. 

I have given no idea of the immense grandeur of 
Cacahiiimilpa, because it is impossible for me to do so. 
I have stood beneath the domes of St. Paul’s in London, 
of St. Peter's in Rome, of St. Ysaak in St. Petersburg, 
of the Capitol in Washington, but all those buildings 
are small and insignificant in height and size when com- 
pared with some of those caverns. 

We talk of “ Before Christ ” as very long ago ; we 
tliink of Aztec remains a few thousand years since as 
an eternitj?' distant, but what millions and millions of 
years it must have taken for drops of water, yes, drofa 
of water, to accomplish such things as these. 

In such scenes one might fancy the death-cry of 
departing spirits, expect to find chattering witches pre- 
siding over those weird natural altars, or hicleoiis gnomes 
squatting on yonder projecting rock. Those caves 
contain the majesty of the Brocken, the weirdness of. 
Peer Gynt. 

A. silence that can be felt, a silence so profound it 
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may almost be heard ; nothing ruffles the air, no vibj-a- 
lions are aj;)parent. All is still, more still, indeed, lha.n 
the grave itself. 

Wiio made all this ? What power rent those rocks ? 
What hand holds that monstrous dome of stone on liigh ? 

Man is silent ; but in this all-pervading silence, surely 
the voice of God speaks. 

Hot, tired, and overpowered, we were plodding home- 
wards in utter silence, when a letter was handed to a 
member of' the party, by a mounted soldier, who, seeing 
our lights approaching the entrance, had dared venture 
into the grottoes to deliver his missive. We were all 
surprised at the man’s arrival, and more surprised to 
find he carried an envelope. It turned out to be a 
telegram, which had followed our party from a village 
a long distance off, and had been sent on by a special 
horseman with instructions to overtake us at all speed. 
Was ever telegram received amid stranger surroundings, 
by a cosmopolitan collection of humanity assembled in 
the bowels of the earth far, far away from civilisa- 
tion. 

What news that telegram contained. It had travelled 
seven thousand miles across land and sea ; it had arrived 
at a moment when we all were over-awed by the stupen- 
dous grandeur of our surroundings, and thoroughly worn 
out v/ith fatigue. At the first glance it seemed im- 
possible to read. Men accustomed to the vagaries of 
foreign telegraph clerks when dealing with the English 
language, found, however, no difficulty in deciphering 
its meaning : 

“ Qi4een Victoria is dead.'' 

The Governor took off his hat, solemnly came up to 
me, and bowing his head silently shook me by the hand. 
The natives, seeing his action, doffed their hats, and 
for a moment all stood with bared heads and downcast 
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eyes. A national ^ calamity received amid the wildest 
possible surroundings, in the strangest possible vvay. 

The Queen was dead ! The English-speaking peojde 
had lost her who had been their ligurc-head for ncnrly 
sixty-three years. The monarch to whom the whole 
world paid homage as a woman, and respect as a Queen, 
had died at Osborne on the previous day, while we, 
wandering over those Aztec ruins of Xoc -hie alco, had 
not even heard of her illness. 

Impressed as we were by the mystic grandeur of the 
caves, amazed at the wonders of nature, this solemn 
news seemed to fit the serious thoughts of the day, 
thoughts which had grown in intensity with each suc- 
ceeding hour. Cacahuimilpa appeared a fitting spot 
in which to hear of a great public misfortune. Time 
and place for once were in no wise " out of tune.” 

The Queen was dead. And within twenty-four hours 
the news was known in the depths of the earth in one of 
Nature's grandest cathedrals, thousands of miles distant 
from where l^iciona the Good drew her last breath. 

It was dark, and the way steep as we rode back to the 
village in profound silence. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


LIFE ON A SOUTHERN HACIENDA. 

T he experiences of that night a.t Cacahuimilpa were 
amusing. One large room, through which every- 
one in the house was obliged to pass, had been divided 
in two by means of sheets hung in the middle for curtains, 
but as these reached neither the top, bottom, nor even 
sides of the room, they did not form a Very efficient 
wall. Two beds were placed on each side of the primi- 
tive screen, and behind the curtains Sehorita Flores and 
I retired. She thought the accommodation strange 
and terrible, but to me it seemed quite luxurious after 
nights spent in tents, on tables, garden seats, or some- 
times the bare floor. My companion was very tirech 
No wonder. Such an expedition was exhausting for 
anyone ; to a little Spanish girl not accustomed to 
exercise it must have been deadly. At last she sat 
herself down on the bed exclaiming, in her pretty accent : 

“ I am too much tired to talk the English, but I am 
much content with you." The first was so possible, 
the second a literal translation from the Spanish, 

A plaster partition separated us from the next 
apartment, nsed as a dining-room, but the plaster did 
not come within twenty-four inches of the open wood 
roofing through which we could see the stars, and pigeons 
fl^fing in and out. This next room was again divided Iry 
curtains, one part being arranged for our meals, the 
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other contained six beds closely packed together in a 
double row into which eight of our men bad to stow 
themselves. We all laughed and made the best of it ; 
and the best on this occasion ended very happily, pro- 
bably owing to a reaction after the impressiveness of 
the caves, and the tidings of the death of the Queen. 

We felt tired that night, every man acknowledged 
the fact; but sleep works marvels, and when next 
morning we sat round the breakfast table enjoying our 
coffee, We were quite ready for another day " across 
country.” 

The horses and our soldier-guard outside the little 
dwelling created quite a sensation, and crowds of Indians 
sat about staring at the wondrous show. 

Here, as in other parts of the country, I noticed a 
number of men with strange white or blue patches on 
their brovm skins, due to pinto, that much-dreaded 
disease, called by the natives Saltsayanolitzth. It is 
supposed mosquitoes cany it as they are known 
to do yellow fever, and the Indians use a particular 
plant named Ixtenetziik for its cure, though the remedy 
does not usually prove very successful. Some of 
the people were more or less covered with this hor- 
rible disease;, which is a severe form of ringworm. Dr. 
Patrick IManson, the great authority on tropical diseases, 
tells me he considers pinto is contagious, and doubts 
the Mexican theory of mosquito transport. 

There are four kinds of pinto— red, blue, indigo and 
white, the last being the worst, for that means losing the 
pigments of the skin. In its early stages pinto can 
sometimes be stopped by cauterization, but later mcr- 
tairy is required. Unfortunately, once it really begins 
it is almo.st impossible to eradicate, and often increases 
with alarming rapidity. The disease is hideous, sonir 
thing like leprosy, which also exists in Mexico, wliere 
is not " soparatecl,” unfortunately. Oddly enough, ii 
■ ■ 12 
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sanit}^ is practically unknown in tliat country, although 
the people intermarry constantly. The “ natural ” of 
every Scotch village apparently has no existence. The 
people suffer from sraall-pox, originally introduced by 
the- Spanish conquerors, leprosy, pinto, bcrri-bciTi, and 
goitre, but thetr children are not imlxicile. 

The morning after our expedition to the caves we rose 
early, in order to accomplish as much as possible before 
the sun became powerful, and rode some twenty-five 
miles to tlic famous hacienda of St. Gabriel where we were 
to spend the night. This is one of the mo;T historic 
• and quaint haciendas in Southern Mexico, and belongs 
to the well-known family of Amor. 

In all probability it was built for a monastery ; it 
looks like the work of monks. The enormous thick- 
ness of the walls, which keep out heat in summer and 
cold in winter, the extraordinary solidity of every- 
thing, and the ^^ast space it covers, bespeak a religious 
house. At the back is a fine stone swimming-bath ; 
indeed, it is well supplied, not only with necessities, 
but luxuries, 

What a place for romance, what stories might be 
told of love, intrigue, murder, in such a house as this. 
With its long corridors, numerous chambers, strange 
bfilconies, its church, shop, great yards and outbuildings, 
it forms a veritable town in itself. That old hacienda 
has witnessed many scen,es of war and tumult during the 
nineteenth century, and who can say how many it had 
previously survived. The four Amor brothers were 
educated in England, and Victor Amor, who loo'k<;d a 
typical specimen of an English sportsman, rode over to 
the caves the day previously to meet and escort us 1.o 
his home. We must have numbered nearly sixty as 
wended our way across those mountains in the early 
hours of morning. 

An hour's ride from St. Gabriel we espied liorsemcn. 
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on the horizon. They consisted of Joaquin Amor — 
the elder brother--and his attendants, such as the 
doctor and heads of the different departments of sugar, 
distillery, or rice, all dressed in spotless white. Senor 
Amor had a black band on his arm in recognition of 
England's loss of her Queen. They were riding four 
abreast as they advanced — ^fourteen in number— to bid 
us welcome. It was quite impressive ; all those sombreros 
coming off at once, the kindly words of hospitality spoken 
in truly Mexican st3de, and then the fourteen wheeled 
round, and we all proceeded, together, according to the 
custom of the country, towards the hacienda. Although 
many of the courteous old customs have died out, some 
37'et remain, and this act of chivalry was one of them. 
The host is supposed to meet his guests at his boundary, 
and there welcome them to his possessions. 

What an army we made. All those smart, clean white 
uniforms from San Gabriel, our guard of Rurales in 
grey, with silver buttons and braid, their red ties and 
cummerbunds. Pistols, swords, guns on every side, 
the large hats and wondrous saddles. Over seventy 
mounted people, and only two women among them 1 

As this hacienda of St. Gabriel was typical of a high- 
class country house, I must give a few details of its 
workings. 

The village, containing nearly three thousand souls, 
belongs to the hacienda. The people pay no rent, and 
the owners of the hacienda hold the right to turn Lliem 
out. The peasants are lent the ground on which they 
build their own houses— such as they are — merely 
iximboo walls i-oofed with a palm leaf sort of thatch. 
They are all obliged to work for the hacienda, in truly 
feudal style, whenever called upon to do so. Ifadi man 
as a rule has an allotted number of days on wdiich be is 
bound to render service. Generally about one thousand 
people — or one-third of the entire population of tiie 
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village — are constantly employed ; but the women in 
Mexico never work away from their homes, though in- 
busy seasons children, and even old men, are pressed 
into service to cut the sugar-cane. 

There is no church in the village ; that — like everything 
else — belongs to the hacienda, and is attacliecl to the 
house. These churches are extremely quaint and have 
steeples and domes, Some of such private places of 
worship are quite beautiful and contain rare treasures 
that have been in the family for generations. There 
is a private entrance to the sacred edifice from the house 
leading into a gallery used by the owners. The priest 
comes from the next village to celebrate Mass on Sundays, 
holidays and “ days of obligation,'' when all the villagers 
attend the various masses, for the church could not hold 
3,000 at once, although it certainly accommodates 700 or 
800, there being no seats. 

The proprietors of the hacienda pay the priest and the 
doctor, but the latter receives a little extra for attend- 
ance from outside. Practically, however, the landowner 
has to look after the spiritual and bodily needs of his 
people. Pie is, in fact, a small king with many responsi- 
bilities, which he usually manages to fulfil to everyone's 
satisfaction. Each hacienda is obliged to keep its shop, 
and there all the purchases of the villagers are made, the 
owner of the hacienda taking the profit or risk of loss. 
Everything is supplied to the workers from this one 
shop, bread, candles, hats, clothes, sandals, matches 
blankets, lamp-oil, etc., etc. As a rule all the employes 
on the hacienda are paid in cash each Saturday night, 
and a little on account every Wednesday ; no bills are 
allowed at the store, which is conducted on read57-mone37 
principles. In the olden days, and unfortunately still 
at some haciendas, the peons are not paid in money at 
all, but have to take out their wages in goods from tlie 
store, a bad principle, which renders the people little 
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more than slaves. A man and his family live on six 
or eight cents a day (a cent is about a farthing), and men 
earn fifty cents per week on an average at an hacienda ; 
this is quite sufficient ; they sit rent free, they have no 
fires to pay for, little clothing is required, and if so 
minded they can get pulque or aguardiente for a couple 
of cents. But, alas ! it allows no margin to save ; not 
that they would save if they had it, they would only 
drink away the extra money, for they have not yet 
learnt thrift. 

If a man become too excited from stimulants he is put 
in gaol until somewhat sobered. If he have fought, stolen 
or committed murder, all matters which sometimes occur, 
the owner of the hacienda has to advise the authorities. 
He cannot keep a peon in confinement for more than 
forty-eight hours, by the end of which time the culprit 
must be handed over to higher authority. Prisoners are 
removed by the ranchero’s own police — Ventena — of 
whom there are several on every hacienda. Their hands 
are just tied with ropes behind their backs, and off 
they are marched between men who look exactly like 
themselves, excepting that they are heavily armed. 

It was very picturesque, that large yard, with the 
mules and carts and peons flitting about. Many women 
and children who had come from their homes to make 
purchases at the store added interest to the scene, as 
they lingered about before walking back to the village 
with their male relatives. 

These haciendas resemble monasteries in more ways 
than one; they are far away from the outside world, 
they have to do everything for themselves — as did the 
monks of yore — so at quiet seasons they make their 
own carts, even the wheels ! They employ regular 
carpenters, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, bricklayers and 
masons all the year round. Everyone is paid by the 
day, and the books are most intricate. An hacienda 
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of this kind is quite a colony, and requires a clover 
head to manage. 

In the evening about sundown all the hands come up 
from the fields and pass before the book-keeper, who 
sits behind a large table on the balcony at the bottom 
of the house stairs, and as he calls out the names each 
man answers in his turn. It naturally takes some time 
to register one thousand or more names. I sat on a 
weighing-machine for a long time watching those hun- 
dreds of men aiid boys pass the book-keeper. They 
were all respectful and nice, standing hat in hand and 
bo^ving civilly as they passed the office desk. At the 
moment an extra seven hundred men and boys, making 
a total of 1,700 persons, were employed daily cutting 
sugar as it was harvest-lime. There are numerous 
sugar haciendas scattered over Mexico ; the people are 
tremendously fond of sweet things and are always eating 
dulces. The exports of sugar are only about -^4,000 
annually, but of course no sugar is imported. With 
the new plant being put up ever3nvhere, it is likely the 
export v/ill increase at a considerable rate. 

In the house itself a number of servants are employed ; 
there is always one, and sometimes there are two serv- 
ants allotted to each member of the family. Then again 
one woman is constantly busy making tortillas for tlie 
kitchen and the clerks, and she is literally engaged all 
day in grinding her Indian corn and patting out her 
cakes. 

In the servants’ bedrooms there are often altars, 
and the sacred erections put up at Christmas are not 
taken down until the 2nd of February. Each room 
had its altar at San Gabriel, with its little crechc, moss, 
candles, and small hanging lamp. 

Hacienda life resembles that of England in the time 
of the Barons, when feudal laws reigned and hotels were 
unknown. For instance, in days before the introduction 
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()I tniinB into Mexico, anyone could call and ask for 
adniitlanco at an Eacieiida, which was then litci-ally 
an open lionse, as to a certain extent it remains to-day, 
The atrani^-er who craved a night’s food and lodging 
sat at tlie Dhtoni of the table, and peidiaps never spcjkc 
a word ; ho would eat, go off to bed, rise, and depart 
early next morning. In the past he would sometimes 
even ask the loan of a horse. At one time it was not 
at all unusual for a dozen strangers to claim lodging in 
one night, and no one was ever refused. Hotels do not 
exist even to-day, villages lie far apart, the roads are 
merely mountain tracks, so naturally shelter has still 
sometimes to be asked for and given at country houses. 

A certain amount of laird in each village is held by 
Government, which the Indians have the right to buy ; 
all Government property is claimable, and if anyone 
thinks fit and can pay the price wanted he can purchase 
it. Besides this, the owner of the hacienda generally 
lets out extra plots of land for farming, the men hold- 
ing the same being known as arrendetario, or renters. 
The peons sow corn in the rainy season, and pay their 
rent iu kind according to the acreage, viz., five cargoes 
of corn for every 24 cuartillos they put in the ground, 
which covers about 230 acres. The peon must deliver 
his corn at the hacienda or railway ; 15,000 to 20,000 
dollars is often made yearly by the proprietor of the 
hacienda by this means without any worry or e.x.],)ense. 
He sells the corn in Mexico City. 

The term fcon really means a footnvm, one wdthcmt 
n trade who works for wages by the day, ('abctllrro 
me.ans a Aarstanan, and a gafian is a worker lor wage.s 
in agriculture. 

At the Amors’ hacienda I was amazed to find a regular 
racing stable; their . English bringing-up had made 
them love sport. They have built good stal)les, where 
they breed polo ponies, trotters, and racing thorough.- 
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breds. Everything is up-to-date ; the animals’ names 
are painted above their boxes, and the place is well 
kept.; The Amors are devoted to their animals, and 
when we went into the yard out popped various horses’ 
heads over the low' doors of their boxes. They knew 
their masters’ voices, and came up to bid them welcome 
and receive a friendly rub on the nose. It seemed 
strange to find this love of sport in the wild mountains 
of Southern Mexico, another of the endless surprises in 
stoi'e for the traveller. 

It is a curious fact that in the many haciendas at 
which I was lucky enough to stay the meals were in- 
variably served on a wide balcony. There were no 
windows, only a carved stone balustrade and massive 
stone arches. On the balustrade stood vases of plants 
and palms in tubs everywhere ; all very picturesque 
and nice in the middle of the day, but early breakfast 
before the sun had risen was apt to strike somewhat 
chilly, while often by eight o’clock — supper time — it 
grew quite cold. ^ Then again it is common to have no 
glass windows, even in the bedrooms in the south, just 
wire netting to keep out mosquitoes, and wooden shutters 
for night use. Certainly to a European or American 
mind the houses of Mexico are chilly and strangely 
arranged. 

The living rooms are always upstairs, for the entire 
ground floor of an hacienda is given up to clerks’ olfiees, 
store rooms, for the making of sugar, the shelling of 
rice or corn, or the packing of coffee, according to the 
district. Sometimes there are two storeys of these 
vaults, which are inhabited chiefly by bats, who seem 
to appreciate the darkness. These cloister cellars were 
originally made in this manner because four or five 
hundred years ago it was supposed that light affected 
sugar ; now it is knov/n it was not light but air. 

Nothing mure weird or wildly romantic and picturesque 
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could possibly be found than some of the old Spanish 
haciendas of Mexico, and yet, in spite of their antiquity, 
electric light and modern machinery are creeping in 
on every side. Men had been shot, fights had taken 
]'>lace, elopements occurred in this dear historical old 
])lace belonging to the Amors, with its flat roofs and queer 
chambers. I'lie San Gabriel hacienda was connected 
with an important event, too, in the life of the Governor 
of the State of Morelos, in whose charge I was travelling. 
It was this : — 

In the year 1875, during the political war, Diaz got 
up a revolution against the President, Sebastian Lerdo 
de Tejada. Morelos was one of Diaz’ great strongholds. 
Alarcon was a captain then, fighting for the Government, 
and therefore opposed to Diaz. The insurgents could 
hide themselves iii the mountains and oppose the Govern- 
ment troops, but they tried to avoid a regular fight jftdth 
trained forces. 

Alarcdn, then on the side of tho Government, routed 
Diaz’ men and took twenty prisoners and forty horses. 
When he arrived at' Cacahumiilpa he found that the 
Inclians had caught two, men whom they presented to 
him with pride, where upon he told the prisoners to join 
the others on foot. One of them replied : 

“ I presume you do not know to whom you are talking. 
I am General Molina, one of General Diaz’ most reliable 
friends and generals, and have been sent down by him 
to command his troops.” 

As soon as Alarcdn heard this he drew up, wishing to 
show all respect to an enemy of such high rank, and at 
once lent him a horse, and rode with him to the hacienda 
of San Gabriel — along the road we had traversed from 
Cacahuiinilpa — wdiere Colonel Ugalde was stationed 
with his regiment. The hacienda at that time belonged 
to the father of the present Amors, who were then boys 
at sclioc)! in England. Alejandro Oliveros was the 
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manager, and Ms son, Ramon-^-also educated in England 
— travelled through Morelos with us, and kindly acted as 
ni3' interpreter when necessity arose. 

'Colonel Ugalde was angry with young Alarcon for not 
shooting General Molina on the spot, and therefore 
ordered the captain to be confined as a prisoner. So in 
this very hacienda where he was now an honoured guest, 
Sehor Alarcon had once been a captive. 

All that night Seiior Alejandro Oliveros tried to 
persuade Colonel Ugalde not to shoot General Molina, 
but all to no avail. 

General Molina, a charming man, v/as told that lie 
would be shot next day ; he asked for paper, pen and 
ink, and spent all the night writing to his wife ; towards 
morning he went to bed, and when called was sleeping 
quietly. He had been fighting for weeks, and was travel- 
stained and dirty, therefore after a bath he borrowed, 
clean clothes from Seiior Oliveros, and rec|uested that his 
boots might be polished 1 He then came across to the 
dining-room — -that same great balcony where we had 
our meals — calmly ate his breakfast, and when satisfied 
sent word to say he was ready. It had rained all through 
the night, the quadrangle was muddy, and Ramon 
Oliveros remembers being much impressed as a boy, b}^ 
seeing General Molina picking his way across the court- 
yard in order to keep his newly-polished boots clean 
while he walked along coolly to his death. After passing 
the gate at the far end, he turned and said : 

‘ ' This spot will do." 

Wliereupou he made a little speech to the soldiers, 
saying he had been fighting for his cause, and v/as chcer- 
fulty dying for that cause ; he begged them to be brave, 
to riphold valour and honour before all, and then calmly 
asked them " to shoot at Ms head 1 " 

Pluck is a well-developed characteristic of the Mexicans. 

Alarcon was locked up at San Gabriel until all -was over. 
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then lie was liberated. When that revolution was sup- 
pressed, poor youn^ Alarcon had a bad time. The then 
Governor of Morelos sent for him and appealed to him to 
help in subduing this obstreperous State for Diaz. It 
was a tough business ; but Alarcon, who had originally 
b(!en opposed to Diaz, had now realised the worth of the 
man, and determined to serve him loyally. He succeeded 
in getting rid of most of the brigands. In his many en- 
gagements with them, the Colonel was never wounded, 
though all told me he had performed some daring feats, 
and one had but to look at, or talk to, the man to believe 
the statement. 

When Diaz was safely in power, he gave orders that 
the ringleaders of rebellion were to be shot, as then it 
would be comparatively easj’ to subdue the others. He 
rose to be President of Mexico at a time when nothing 
but the most stringent measures were of any avail 
Colonel Alarcdn tecame one of his most valued allies, 
and as Diaz who ruled with a rod of iron now leads the 
country with a wave of his hand, so Alarcdn, who shot 
down revolutionists relentlessly, is now Governor of the 
self-same State through which he rode with me,^while 
everywhere love and respect greeted him. 

Formerly men were shot on the slightest provocation, 
and troubles quelled ; men are still shot to-day — not so 
frecpiently, of course, but still they are shot if they have 
oflendcd against law and order. Trial is not necessary. 
If a man who is caught be known as a dangerous character 
or ail inciter of disturbance, he is taken outside the town 
by a band of soldiers or Rurales, and “ allowed to escape,” 
Tiiere is a law in Mexico called Ley fuga which allows any 
man running away from justice to be shot — a simple 
method which saves much trouble ! 

Colonel Alarcon always impressed me with his deter- 
mination and pluck, yet withal he was so gentle, so con- 
siderate and ever anxious that Sehorita Flores and i 
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should not be overtired ; lie seemed to have both the 
manly, soldierly side to his character, together with the 
gentle and womanly one. He appears to have borne a 
cliarmed life ; on one occasion his horse actually bolted 
with him right into a hundred or more of his enemy, and 
he rode untouched . through their midst and out again. 
Yet he is so modest, he never told me one word himself 
of his many plucky deeds, and laughed them oil as 
nothing. Tie is a fine man, and no one can wonder he 
and President Diaz are such friends. 

The worst of going to nice places and meetinghharming 
people, is that they have to be left all too soon. For 
my part I was quite sorry to turn my back on San 
Gabriel with its greyhounds and fox-terriers, its stud and 
farm, its up-to-date appliances, and delightfully quaint 
old picturesqueness, in order to jog on again, partly by 
train from Puente de Ixtla— for we had joined another 
line after our journey through the mountains — and then 
on horseback to the Governor’s own hacienda at Temilpa, 
near Cuautla, from which the band had come that played 
in those grand caves. There are. some marvellous springs 
here ; they are not hot, only tepid, yet the pools are con- 
tinually bubbling up owing to volcanic action. One is 
composed of mud and sand, and it is strange to watch 
the sand being hustled round and round in this regular 
whirlpool. I never had seen anything like them except 
in rugged Iceland. They resembled water in a saucepan 
boiling on the fire, but the saucepan was sixty yards in 
circumference, ancl every now and then the heated liquid 
shot on high. These springs, of which the water is 
clearest green, are sun-ounded by all kinds of tropical 
\’egetation, the pools themselves being closed in by the 
most magnificent arum lilies. 

From here we rode through a banana grove, the 
splendid leaves forming delightful shade as we trotted 
beneath, them through the coffee with its scarlet berries. 
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There are p many kinds of bananas and plantains that 
it is quite impossible to describe them in detail, but as a 
rule they only live eighteen months, bear their fruit — 
which is always picked green — ^and then die. Some of 
tlie plantains in the groves grow twenty or thirty feet 
high ; others are much shorter, but it is a handsome 
tree, and forms a pleasant shade. For the first time in 
my life I then really enjoyed a banana, and that was 
because it tasted like an apple. It was one of a rare 
kind which does not carry well, and is therefore never 
exported, but it w^as quite delicious. One can pick an 
orange, a lemon or a lime, and eat it by the way in Mexico, 
but a banana is different. Much to my surprise, I learnt 
it must be cut and kept a fortnight even in that tropical 
land before it realty ripens. 

We lunched in an orange grove where the Governor’s 
wife met us, and after the meal we borrowed the rifles 
of the Rurales and shot at swinging bottles. Sefiora 
Alarcdn broke a couple, the writer saved the credit of 
her country on this occasion by smashing one, and each 
of the men managed to shatter several. 

We were all enjoying ourselves, everyone calling out 
" Viva Mexico,” or “ Viva Inglaterra,” with reference to 
the nationality of the person whose good shot was being 
thus honoured, when Sefiora Alarcdn and I moved away 
for a stroll. On our return I noticed a bottle was hanging 
on another tree, and bent forward to my hostess to say : — 

“ We must move, we might get a ricochet here.” 
The word ricochet had hardly left my lips — ^my face 
being upturned — ^when speech seemed paralyzed, some- 
thing seized my throat like a vice j I was shot. It 
was nothing serious, but the little bit of twisted lead 
had slid off the bottle and buried itself in my “ Adam’s 
apple,” if the female descendants of Eve possess 
such an organ ! A tiny red streak ran down my collar, 
and everyone seemed to think I must be dead, so 
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great was the excitement. It was nothing, however, 
and in a few minutes I could speak again and was v.'ashed 
clean. 

Frivolity enters into all our lives at times, and a little 
dancing under the orange trees completed our amuse- 
ment on the day in question. Some of the Rurales 
joined us when we danced the Mexican national dance 
to the accompaniment of some fiddlers and mandoline 
players who had come upon the scene, and so under the 
shade of orange trees laden with blossom and fruit, we 
enjoyed the delights of The Terpsichorean art. What a 
medley of humanity we were too. Colonel Alarcon’s 
hacienda was famous chiefly for rice culture ; there the 
brown husks were being removed to show the white beans 
within. This was done by machinery ; and yet at the 
same farm the Indian corn was still taken from the cob 
by hand- Rice is, of course, one of the staple foods of 
Mexico. Strangely enough it seldom or ever appears in 
the form of a pudding, but is served as a vegetable, and 
in the case of the poorer people often forms the entire 
meal. The chief rice -producing State is undoubtedly 
Morelos, where in 1898 the value of the crop was 
685,000 dols- 

We have all heard of paddy fields in India ; rice in 
Mexico is grown in somewhat the same manner. A 
great deal of water is necessary, which is all dammed up 
into little pools from four to eight feet in size. This is 
not a particularly heal thjv form of culture, arid a mist or 
miasma containing the germs of fever is continually 
rising, but then this is only in the rice fields themselves, 
and a hundred yards away all may be different. 

What a happy week it had been, what a week of new' 
experiences and novel sights. How splendidly it had 
been organised, nothing ever went wrong ; and yet it is 
no eas}'- matter to move a body of sixty or seventy 
mounted people through a mountainous country, and 
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feed and house them by the way, when everything has to 
be carried on pack mules, and every village Las to know 
when the cavalcade is to be expected, so that its officials 
may be in readiness, its band tuned, its triumphal arches 
up, the flowers still fresh, its roadways lined with peopfle, 
and branches of trees stuck in the ground to make the 
paths appear like boulevards. 

Colonel Alarcbn had done it all, and done it right 
royally, too. He was constantly making the most 
delightful allusions to the pleasure it gave him to do anp?^- 
thing for a lady, for a friend of President Diaz, for a 
daughter of that great country England, and — since he 
had known nie—for the sake of the lady herself. 

He has a charming house, and both he and his wife 
were so hospitable and friendly, I soon felt at home. 

Our visit to Temilpa was all too short. One. morning 
the train stopped, and into it Victor Amor, Adolfo Grim- 
wood, and I stepped on our way back to Mexico City, 
Some of the pai'ty remained with the Alarc6ns, others 
started to ride home again through the mountains. The 
Governor rode with us to the station, accompanied by his 
guard, and then galloped off to meet General Diaz, who 
was arriving further up the line in his special train. lie 
had been ill, very ill, but not nearly so ill as the European 
and American papers had reported, and for nearly six 
weeks he remained the guest of Colonel Alarcon until his 
health was completely restored. 

The Governor of Morelos was terribly distressed that he 
could not escort me to bis frontier, but to meet the Presi- 
dent of Mexico was of course his first duty. 

At the frontier Cumitla, the Jefe Politico Agustin 
Munoz de Cote met us, and gave the luncheon Colonel 
Alai'con had ordered to be in readiness when the train 
stopiped. 

Only imagine a church and adjacent convent being 
turned into a railway station ! Yet this haii actually 
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happened at Cuautla, situated on the border of the State 
of Morelos. In Iceland the church at Thingvalla was 
formerly used as a sleeping place for weary travellers, 
although during my visit to that interesting spot we 
were lodged in the priest's house. Churches have been 
put to strange uses, as stables or barracks in times of 
war ; but in days of peace it seems odd to select a place 
of worship as a suitable building for a railway station. A 
pretty church, too, for Mexico is justly famous for the 
number and beauty of her religious edifices. The tower 
with its bells remains ; in fact the Church remains, but 
it has been adapted to ticket offices and other uses. 
Cuautla is a sweet place ; in the garden where we lunched 
with the distinguished-looking sheriff was a profusion of 
flowers. We were not a hundred miles south of the city 
of Mexico, yet the climate was tropical. 

It was wondeful — from first to last those eight days’ 
ride through the State of Morelos appear more like a 
dream than reality. 

A delightful little pamphlet written in Spanish has 
been printed, giving an account of that trip through 
Morelos. It is too long to give in full, but one or two 
short extracts are appended. It only came into my 
hands long after this chapter was written, and yet shows 
the Spanish man and English w^oman received much, 
the same impressions : — 

VISIT TO THE STATE OF MORELOS,, 

■ ■ BY , 

THE DISTINGUI-SHED WRITER, MRS. ALEC TWEEDIE. 

The pro^Tess of our country is assuredly only furthered by the visits 
of distinguished writers, who on returning to their own countries will 
forward the current of emigration to Mexico by the accounts of their 
impressions as they lay them before their readers. There is therefore 
nothing strange in the fact that our Government should receive with 
open arms authors of real eminence who come here perchance hearing 
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a bagful of prejudices against us, and who on. leaving must take away 
tlic fondest recollections of our country, and intend, let tis hope, to 
contradict some of those false impressions from which we have suffered 
so much in the past. 

Our State has been honoured by a visit from the distinguished 
writer, Mrs. Alec Tweedie, that indefatigable authoress, who adds 
to her exceptional energ5' real literary talent and a vast amount of 
solid common sense. She came preceded by well-desein'ed fame, 
which lias certainly’ been fully justified, and bore with her the highest 
recommendatious from the President of the Republic and other dis- 
tinguished folk residing in Mexico. She was accompanied by Sefior 
Alarcon, whose gallantry and savoir fairc are proverbial, and we believe 
tluit he ^vill cherish a most delightful recollection of his journey. We 
purpose to relate as summarily as possible the excursion of the Sen ora 
Tweedie, in which we had the pleasure of taking part. 

«• » » ■» ■» «■ » 

At the little village of San Antonio, Senora Tweedie and the Governor, 
Seilor Alarcdn, were received with simplicity, but with many significant 
proofs of affection. In the middle of the only and picturesque street of 
the town the inhabitants had built floral arches with kindly inscriptions. 
They presented the Senora with bouquets of flowers and pieces of 
pottery to remind her of her visit to their pueblo. 

On passing through the village of Xochitepec a band of the pupils 
of the schools wa,s waiting to salute the Senora. 

A most agreeable surprise awaited us at the village of Alpuyeca, 
win re we arrived about eleven o’clock. The principal street of die 
village had been beautifully^ decorated with floral arches, hang'ing 
festoons and flags, and a special arch erected in front of the municipal 
buildings bore a kindly inscription in English, namely, “ 'Welcome to 
the Illustrious Visitor.” 

The mansion itself was beautifully decorated witli quantities of 
beautiful palms, flowers and flags. In the middle of the street were 
])laced the pupils of the schools carrying banners, and the inhabitants 
of the town had come out to salute Mrs. Alec Tweedie. The village 
liaud was playing the whole time. Beside the laigc aich which we 
liaA’C described a platform had been erected, on winch ■•'tood an alle- 
gorical grou] 3 , representing the independence of Mexico, and formed 
by three little girls. Tlie Senora Tweedie showed her profound grati- 
tude to the people for their cordial manifestations. 

Without any mishap we reached Xochicalco, where we were received 
by the principal chief of the district, accompanied by the Mayors of 
tlic villages of Tetlama and Xochitepec. In front of the ruins a beau- 
til'iil floral bower had been erected, over which were xflaced the united 
flags of Mexico and England, and an inscription in English:— “To 
Mrs. Alec Fweedie. Wellcome. January 32nd, igoi.” 

After the party had partaken of an excellent luncheon, one of the 
Indians from Tetlama asked leave of the Senora to address a few words 
to her in Aztec idiom, which she readily granted. 
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The following day {25th) we went by train to Temilpa, and got out 
of the train quite close to a famous ruin, where twelvo horses for the 
])arty were awaiting us. From here we rode through two banana groves 
to the springs which give birth to the Green River (Rio Verrlo). Thi,'. 
sight was really most picturesque which was afforded to us by all 
those extraordinary bubbling springs, which are situated iir most 
luxuriant surroundings. The exuberant vegetation, the truly trciiucal 
splendour, evoked admiration from one and all, as the Boyhollofies 
poured forth the enormous quantity of twelve'! cubic metres of water 
per second. The whole volume of water presents an ai)pearance of a 
volcano in a state of eruption, and the water is thrown to a height of 
ten feet. 

After admiring the tropical beauty of these wonderful springs wo 
rode on to an orange grove, where we were met by Senora do Alarcon, 
who had come from the Governor’s hacienda at 'Temilpa, a few miles 
distant, bringing with her a most magnificent luncheon. After luncheon 
the different members of the party amused themselves in various ways, 
and finally Mrs. Tweedie and Madame Alarcdn, borrowing the soldiers’ 
firearms, proceeded to shoot at bottles which were suspended from the 
branches of the trees. Sefiora Alarcdn is an excellent shot, and both 
she and our English guest succeeded in hitting the target and breaking 
their bottles. 

At five in the afternoon we went to the Governor’s residence, and 
remained there for a couple of days? it is situated about four miles 
from the orange grove. 

Here, unfortunately, our delightful trip came to an end, but not 
before the Governor had made Mrs. Tweedie a very charming little 
speech. He said • 

“ It is with infinite regret, Madame, that we have come to the 
termination of your little excursion through my State, We one and 
all retain the most vivid and agreeable impressions of the charm and 
amiability of our guest. Whether riding or driving, comfortable or 
uncomfortable, she has invariably been cheerful under all circum- 
stances. Her energy is indefatigable, and her talent and versatility 
surprising.” He concluded his flattering remarks by saying : — 

“You brought with you, Madame, a recommendation that to me 
is of the highest value, that of the President of the Repubiic, but believe 
me, Senora, that without any such recommendation you yourself, by your 
own merit, would gain the good cai'e of all here, and ho granted every 
privilege that you could wish for. The Sefiora Tweedie has kff't to aii 
of u.s who know her the most pleasant and indelible recollections, kiay 
(Jod guide her tlirough all paths, and may He grant that her impres- 
sions of _ Mexico maybe as favourable as are those which she has 
created in our minds.” 

: : * * ^ * Itl 

We conclude by addressing to Colonel Alarcon our utmost thanks 
for having afforded us the pleasure of such an agreeable excursion. 
The arrangement and management of everything vr'eve. beyond praise ; 
we had nut one single difficulty during the whole journey. Every- 
-where we went we found arrangements had been made for our recep- 
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lion, and for everybody’s comfort. Had it irot been for such sjdcndid 
management, the trip would have been extremely difficult, iu fact, 
in some cases, almost impossible ; and this excursion gives one addilimial 
pi-iiof— if it were needed — of the powers of organisation jmsscssccl hy 
the Governor of Morelos, and of the great affection in which he is held 
by his subordinates, all of whom most zealously carried nut his must 
minute instructions. 



CHAPTER XXII. 


AN INTERESTING TRIP TO OAXACA. 

’C'VERYONE who goes to Mexico should visit the 
^ wonderful Maya-Zapotec ruins of Mitla. Mexico 
possesses the strangest, most romantic, most cruel 
of records. Mayas, Toltec, Aztec and Zapotec ruins 
still remain after one or four thousand years, perhaps 
more, who knows ? and are dotted over the country 
to cause doubt and speculation, and mystify historian 
and archceologist alike. 

The ruins of Mitla are probably Zapotec, but no one 
has yet been able to decide the question ; in any case, 
they are totally unlike the fortress of Xochicalco, which 
is supposed to be of Aztec origin. 

A narrow gauge railway runs to Oaxaca, a day and 
night’s journey from the City, and a few hours before 
reaching the town with this strange name one realises 
the marvellous engineering skill that managed to get even 
a narrow gauge line up that tremendous grade, where 
there is not a narrow single kilometre without its curves, 
and \viiere for sixty miles, while passing through the 
Cafion de Tomellin, one sits amazed at the magnificence 
of the surroundings. The Canon de Guerrero, on the 
road to Tampico, is beautiful with its verdure, great 
tropical trees, cocoanuts and bamboos, creepers and 
palms, its parrots and its monkeys ; but de Tomellin 
is quite different, wildly grand, with hills and precipices 
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ol volcanic rock. There is practically no vegetation in 
places, but the red, yellow, brown, grey or white of those 
Wjlcanic masses is so twisted and twirled that they look 
as though they had been swirled round and round in 
a boiling cauldron, and the sight of them makes the 
trip magnificent. Perhaps this may be considered the 
'^yandest line in Mexico, for it is just one splendid wild 
[)icture after another. 

Mr. W. Morconi, of the Mexican Southern Railway, 
kindly sent his private car up to Mexico City to fetch 
me, and Mrs. C. R. Hudson was my companion. 

We enjoyed Puebla, with its lovely Cathedral, its 
wonderful chapel of Santo Domingo, where the carving 
is undoubtedly another of the best specimens in Mexico 
— and when one says “ Mexico ” one means in the 
world, for in the matter of churches, carvings, and 
gildings, Mexico contains exquisite workmanship. Much 
^vas destroyed in the days of rvarfare and revolution, 
but fortunately much still remains. The Domingo 
churches are generally the finest of all, which is again 
proved in Oaxaca ; that sect of monks seems to have 
been particularly artistic as well as rich. 

In Puebla a handsome Municipal Palace has been 
erected, and the architect is an Englishman, Mr. Charles 
Hall, a former student of the Royal Academy, London. 
How Britons do penetrate to the farthest corners ot 
the earth 1 

In small towns like Puebla, Oaxaca or Cuernavaca, 
it is not the fashion for ladies to wear hats. The girls 
have no head covering, and when they go out in the 
sun — which is seldom— they merely use a parasol. To 
avoid sunburn they powder tremendously — quite a 
white powder, which contrasts strangely with their 
dark skins. The elder ladies wear lace mantillas, or 
thin black scarves, over their hair. These, though 
charming csj’iecially the former — afford no protection 
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whatever from the sun. It seems strange that the 
men — including gentlemen — should all wear the enor- 
mous hat of the country, while the women go unshielded. 

The poorer women never wear a hat ; they just put 
their blue shawls (rebozo) over their heads, and walk 
about at the hottest time of the day with no further 
protection from the sun. Needless to saj/, they have no 
parasols. 

The people seem to be divided into two classes, those 
who dread the sun and those who do not. Those who 
do, drive about in closed carriages, while their coachmen 
carry sunshades. Sunstroke in Mexico is almost un- 
known, except among foreigners. 

Puebla is one of the twenty-seven States of Mexico, 
and its chief town has the same name. Eleven times 
have armies assembled before the gates of Puebla. 
Eleven times in the strange histoi*}'- of Mexico has Puebla 
played her part ; but now all is quiet. There are two 
or three dozen factories, saw-mills, and foundries. The 
public squares are full of monuments, and the streets 
clean ancl well-kept. The town stands 7,000 feet above 
the sea level, after the usual Mexican fashion. Mexico 
had no consideration for weak hearts when it planned 
its cities. 

Of course we went to see the famous Aztec pyramid 
of Cholula, where the Spaniards met the former in 
deadly combat. A drive of seven or eight miles in a 
tram-car drawn by galloping mules brought us to the 
spot. Men were ploughing with funny old wooden 
implements drawn by oxen, and churches were to be 
seen on every side. 

The pyramid of Cholula is thus described l)y Prescott 
in his “ Conquest of Mexico ” : — ■ 

“Cholula was to Mexico what Mecca is to Mahonimedans, or Jeni- 
saleia to Christians. It was the Holy City of Anahuac. 

“It was in honour of Quetzalcoatl, the benevolent deity, that the 
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stupendoiis mound was erected on which the traveller still gazes Vvith 
adinirat.i(in as the most colossal fabric in New Spain, rivalling'iu dimen- 
sions, and somewhat r(!se?mbling in form, the pyimmidal structures of 
ancient hgypt. The diite of its erection is unknown. It seems not 
iiajirobable that it is an artificial composition of stone and earth, 
deepl)^ iucrusted, as is certain, in every part, with altcruuto strata of 
brick and clay. 

“The pe.rpeudicular iieight of the pyramid is one hundred and 
sevciity-scven feet. Its base is one thousand four liundrcd and twenty- 
three feet long, twice as long as that of the great pyramid of Chonii’s. 
It may give some idea of its dimensions to state that its base, which is 
square, covers about forty-four acres, and the platform on its truncated 
surrnnit embraces more than one. It reminds us of those colossal 
numunients of brick-w<u-k which are still seen in ruins on the hanks of 
the liuidirutcs, and, in much higher, preservation, on those, of the Nile. 
Several of the p\TaiaLds of Egjqjt, and the ruins of Babylon, are, as 
is well known, of brick. An inscription on one of the former, indeed, 
celebrates this material as superior to stone. Humboldt furnishes an 
apt illustration of the size of the Mexican ieocalli by comparing it to 
a mass of bricks covering a square four times as large as the Place 
Veiidome, and of twice the height of the Louvre. 

“On the summit stood a sumptuous temple, in which was the 
image of the mystic deity, ‘ god of the air,’ with ebon features, unlike 
the fair complexion which he bore upon earth, -wearing a mitre on his 
head waving with plumes of /Zre, with a resplendent collar of gold round 
his neck, pendants of mosaic turquoise in his ears, a jewelled sceptre in 
one hand, and a shield curiously painted, the emblem of his rule over 
the winds, in the other. The sanctity of the place, hallowed by hoary 
tradition, and the magnificence of the temple and its services, made 
it an object of veneration throughout the land, and pilgrims from the 
furtlu'st corners of Anahuac came to offer up their devotions at the 
shrine of (Juctzacoatl. The number of these was .so great as to give 
an air of moiidicity to the motley population of the city ; and Cortes, 
st'ruck with the novelty, tells us that he saw multitudes of beggars, 
such as arc to bo found iri the enlightened capitals of Europe ; a whim- 
sical criterion of civilisation -which must place our own prosperous laud 
soiuewhiit low in the scale. 

“ Chnlula was not the resort only of the indigent devotee.” 

Cholula is still a place of pilgrimage. 

It hardly looks like a pyramid, so thick is the vegeta- 
tion, so tall are the trees ; on one side is a wide stairway, 
or now and then a gentle slant, up which the pilgrims toil, 
often on their knees. We felt quite like pilgrims our- 
selves, so hot -was the sun and so great the ascent, A.t 
the snimnit was a church, not a particularly beautiful 
place of worship by any means, hut commanding such 
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a panorama. It is said that fifty-seven churches can 
be seen in the surrounding valleys, and indeed domes and 
spires seemed more numerous than ever. They are such 
beautiful tiled or ghded domes and such splendid towers, 
that really the churches of Mexico, even in the villages, 
excite astonishment. 

Puebla was once famous for its tiles, and most of the 
best in Mexico were formerly made there, usually copied 
from the old Moorish; but the art has died out, and 
although there is one man who undertakes to copy 
them, he fails to get that wonderful mellowness of 
colouring that one finds in the old glaze. 

We had a terrible dust storm at Cholula, one of those 
storms which turn one’s hair white, and fill eyes, ears, 
nose and mouth with sand. It gave me a sore throat, 
and being afraid to start for southern wilds with ton- 
silitis, or anything of the sort, I went to a druggist to 
obtain a remedy. He spoke no language but .Spanish. 
A few words and many gesticulations made him, however, 
understand I wanted a throat spray, and at last he 
produced one triumphantly. So far so good. Now I 
required iron or steel drops to use in it. Alas ! English, 
French, and German failed ; w'hat was to be done ? 
Suddenly like an inspiration the Latin word “ ferrum ” 
came into my mind. 

“ Ferrum,” I said in an interrogatory tone. 

“ Si, Sefiora, fenum,” replied the gentleman, and olf 
he wunt and fetched the bottle. 

It is wonderful what can be accomplished in a foreign 
land by signs and an occasional odd word. But one 
must not be shy. 

After we left Puebla the journey by train became 
extremely interesting, and as we travelled farthc'r 
south the vegetation grew’’ more and more tropical. 
This was the third time I had entered tropical climes 
within a month, and to retm'n again to the height of 
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Mexico City seemed somewhat of a trial for any con- 
stitution. 

It is a strange country ; in the valley of this route 
rain never falls. From January to December rain is 
unknown ; but there is mist or rain in the hills, whereby 
the land is irrigated. The result is that whenever people 
feel inclined, they sow a crop, and are able to reap it a 
few weeks later, regardless of the season, and when they 
wish to sow another they just do so. Three crops a 
year are quite a common occurrence, so bountiful is 
Nature in this part of the world. 

Surprises never end in Mexico. About luncheon- 
time our train drew up at the station of Tomellin, and I 
was just stepping out of the car when a gentleman 
came forward and asked if I were " Sehora Seed ? ” 
I bowed assent, hardng learnt that there was no w in 
Spanish, for which reason Tweedie proved totally un- 
pronounceable to an ordinary Mexican. 

He promptly began a long speech, in which I caught 
the words Jefe Politico, Gobernador, Comida (SheriE, 
Governor, Luncheon). In my best Spanish I thanked 
him, not daring to say we had just lunched in the private 
car, on the good fare provided by Mr. Morcom, and 
taking his arm, was marched off amid many kindly 
words of welcome to a second meal. He w'^as the Jefe 
Politico of the district of Cuicatlan Torres Altaminano. 
y\.lm(.)st immediately another man came along the 
platform and enquired in English if I were Mrs, Alec 
Tweedie. 

“ I have come with the Chief Justice of the State on 
behalf of the Governor-General Gonzales, who is away, 
to bid yon welcome,'’ said the new-comer. 

It turned out that President Diaz, with his customary 
forethought, bad telegraphed the news of my probable 
arrival, and this young Englishman — whose father, 
Constantine Rickards, had lived in Mexico for fifty 
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3'ear3- had been sent with the Chief Justice, Seuor Lie. 
Magro, a journey of five hours by rail — imagine ! five 
hours liy rail in the tropics — ^to meet and escort me to 
the capital of the State. They brought the following 
letter ; — 

CuiTesputidoaeia Particular Oaxaca, Etioro 29 do ryoi. 

del 

GOBEKNADOR DEE ESTADO. 

Seuora ELEN TWEEDIE, Tomellin. 

Muy respetable Sra. : 

El suscrito Gobernador del Estado por l.-i pro- 
sente tiene la honra do preseutar a Ud. k los Srs. Licericiado 
Francisco Magro y Federico Rickards comisionados para 
que eti su represeatacion _se sirvan ofrecerle sus respetos y 
acornpaiiarla basta- su alojamiento en. esta Ciudad. 

El mismo queda de Ud. afiuo. y S.S. 

NICOLAS LOPEZ, 

Garrido. 

We all went off to the luncheon prepared, and Mrs. 
Hudson and I enjoyed iced lemon squashes, and played 
with food to keep the others company. 

Here in the canon, miles from anywhere and every- 
where — so to speak—was a luncheon fit for a king. 
The little shanty was kej)t by a Chinaman, a first-class 
caterer and cook ; as said before, surprises never end 
in Mexico. The mere fact that it should pay this 
enterprising caterer seemed extraordinary ; but of 
course he had all the passengers from the daily up and 
down trains, and being on the line could easily get 
supplies of food when necessary ; but the result was 
so wonderful, it would have done credit to many a large 
railway station, where the fare is often equally sur- 
prising in its awfulness. 

What a journey it was up the canon from Tomellin 
to Oaxaca, What glorious rocks, what deep raviiu;s 
and mountain torrents/ everything wild and grand. 
Our little engine puffed and panted as we rose higher 
and higher. For sixty miles Ave swung round corners 
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more or less on four per cent, graces, so tlie effect may 
be imagined. Just one grand picture after another, 
])ut it was terribly hot. 

The train was stopped on two occasions for me to 
take photographs ; out I jumped with the conductor, 
■while heads were popped from every window to see 
what had happened. Alas, the photographs were a 
failure — some of the few failures of Mexico out of a 
thousand plates. The tropical damp of the canon made 
the films hazy and indistinct, as happened later at 
Tehuantepec. The ravine is so shut in, in places, it 
was exactly like a Turkish bath. 

The pass became grander and grander ; the mountains 
rose live thousand feet straight up from the railway 
track. One strange thing we noticed ; after following 
a stream the waters of which were flowing to the south, 
suddenly the train passed through a cutting, and the 
river was flowing to the north ! 

When our train drew up at Oaxaca, it was nearly dark 
(7.30 p.m.), blit there, standing on the platform were a 
number of " new friends ” to welcome us. The Governor 
of the State, and some of his officials, and also the oldest 
English resident in Oaxaca, namelj?-, Constantine Rick- 
ards, tlie father of one of our escort. 

In front of us was a line of soldiers, and behind them 
stood a couple of artillery waggons. I ventured to 
remark upon this latter fact, and received tlie amazing 
reply: 

" They are here for your luggage.” 

This was sad, for we had no luggage, at least none 
to speak of ; but they managed to spread the little oui: 
somehow, and half an hour later six soldiers in uniform 
solemnly marched into the hotel, bearing two small 
cases, and two sombrero hats ! They depo.sitcd our 
" luggage ” with great ceremony on separate chairs, and 
after saluting, departed. 
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Carriages were waiting at the station, and arm in 
arm with the Governor of the State, I marched across 
Ihc platfoi'in, and took my seat behind the driver. It 
is really interesting to witness the amount of fatigue a 
.Mexican gentleman will go through when placing a 
lady in the seat of honour. It is a matter of courtesy 
about which he is most particular. 

When our carriage drew up at the hotel, we found 
another battalion of soldiers before the door. As we 
halted, they struck up the national air of Mexico. This 
Oaxaca band was certainly the best I heard in the 
republic ; it played splendidly. Thirty-eight performers 
serenaded us that evening until I stepped on to the 
balcony of the caged-in window and called the band- 
master to thank him for his excellent music, and to 
tell him we were ready to go to bed. Otherwise, I 
verily believe these serenades would go on all night, 
for the people love music dearly. Hundreds of Indians 
were lolling in the street, or lying on the pavement, 
enjoying this open-air concert. 

A suite of rooms, including a dining and drawing 
room, had been secured, and in them we found exquisite 
bouquets of roses, each bearing a card of welcome from 
the Governor of the State of Oaxaca, or some English 
or American resident. It all seemed quite home-like, 
and everyone was so kind that for a moment I almost 
forgot that mighty oceans divided me from my dear 
old London surroundings. 

The Governor had ordered supper, which, alas ! we 
could not enjoy, as we and our escorts had dined in the 
private car ; but on going into the dining-room to get 
some soda water, I was amazed to find twu large basketfS 
of champagne and all sorts of good vintages had been sent 
up from the Municipal Palace for our use ! They cer- 
tainly do things royally in Mexico, but almost teetotal 
habits did not cause much shrinkage in the basket-cellar. 
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The son of an Englishman is Archbishop of Oaxaca, 
Strange but true; and Archbishop Gillow is a most 
delightful person. Oaxaca is really to be congratulated 
on having such a high priest, for he is a gentleman and 
a scholar, a student of art, and just the man to restore 
tlie Cathedral and the Santo Domingo church, both 
of,' which he seems to be doing well. 

The Archbishop’s full title is llustrisimo Scfior Doctor 
Don Eulogio G. Gillow, Arzohispo de Oaxaca. 

I was admiring a full-length portrait of the prelate 
in a sort of cardinal’s robe, when he explained the 
dress in question had nothing to do with a cardinal, 
but was a Capa Magna wdiich he holds as a councillor 
of the King of Spain. He sent for the dress, which 
is really lo vety. A white closely-pleated shirt has a 
lace flounce of the finest point, about twelve inches deep. 
Over this is worn the Capa Magna, made of the most 
gorgeous red cardinal silk, with a train about six yards 
long, or a yard and a half longer than those worn by 
ladies at the Court of St. James’. The hood is lined 
and ornamented with white satin, and gorgeous jewels 
add to tlie effect. Six or seven times a jmar — that is to 
say, at the great festivals — ^Archbishop Gillow wears his 
Capa, and as he walks in the church procession with his 
train bearers, the effect must be magnificent, for lie 
bas a fine head and bearing, worthy of the robe. He 
informed 2.ie wdth pride he had not long been back from 
the Paris Exhibition, 

“ I attended the first exhibition in 1851,” he said, 
“ and have been to every one that has been held since. 
I find them an education in every w'ay. But I love 
Mexico, especially the southern country. By-the-bye, 
have you ever seen an antiburro ? ” 

“ No ; what is it ? ” 

“ A rare animal, stiU found in parts, half donkey and half 
bull. There are some on my country property even now.” 
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There are wonderful jewels and sacramental cups in 
Oaxaca, as in so many other towns ; but that is not sur- 
prising when one remembers the wealth of the Mexican 
Church until Juarez overthrew the Roman Catholic 
power. 

Archbishop Gillow showed us a strange old wooden 
Indian idol lately removed from one of the churches, 
hCe would not own that idols still are objects of worship 
in some of the out-of-the-way villages, and that the 
priests dare not remove them for fear of perilling their 
lives. After all, the idol of old was no more gruesome 
than are some of the figures of Christ and the Virgin 
Mary that Mexican Indians worship to-day. 

Tire Indian is full of superstition, and although the 
Church does all it can to wipe this out, it cannot succeed. 
There are people in the mountains who are said to be 
gifted with second sight, and an Indian will walk for 
days in order to consult one of these oracles as to whether 
he ought to marry, buy a farm, or go a journey. A 
little removed from the main track one can find idols 
in the reed huts, idols that the people love, idols that 
have been in their families for generations, and before 
which they burn their votive offerings. 

Of course a wax model wrapped in rags can be burnt, 
drowned, or broken, and the same dire calamity will 
happen to the person the effigy represents 1 

Nestizo (performers of witchcraft) are supposed to he 
able to do wondrous things to keep away the devil, 
and manuscript prayers and formuhe which act as 
charms can be purchased from them. Suppose a person 
to have been drowned. A basin or saucer, in wliich 
a lighted sacred candle has been placed, is stai'ted oil 
on the stream, and is supposed to stop above the spot 
where the body lies hidden. 

On one occasion we passed an idle man, and a friend 
called out to him something about Chuparosa. 
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“ What did you say ? ” I enquired. 

“ I told him to get a humming-bird and put it in his 
belt (faja)/’ was the reply. " The Indians imagine if 
t]K3y carry one wrapped in bits of ribbon or wool it 
makes them industrious. Another idea is to carry the 
finger bone of a dead person for the same pm-pose.” 

The best collection of idols ^ in Mexico belongs to 
Dr, Fernando Sologuren at Oaxaca, whose young daughter 
is a direct descendant of Montezuma, on the mother’s side. 

He is by profession a doctor of medicine, but his hobby 
is arclneology, and whenever he has a holiday he goes 
and digs. One or two things in his museum interested 
me most particularly. He has a number of jade orna- 
ments and beads, and as no jade of the kind has ever 
been found in Mexico this again points to the fact that 
in former times Mexico and China were connected. 
Even more marvellous than this, however, is the fact 
that in an old tomb near Oaxaca he found a small 
l^rohze Chinese idol I This little personage is beauti- 
fully made ; it is in a sitting posture, the figure about 
four inches; high. The Doctor once showed it to a great 
Chinese antiquarian, who said that from the workman- 
ship he shouid judge it to be over three thousand years 
old, and undoubtedly Chinese. Yet this figure was 
found buried in a Zapotec tomb at Oaxaca. How did 
it get there, unless, like its friend the jade, it had been 
brought over from China. 

To me, as a casual visitor who only spent six months 
at that time in the country, it seems that the influence 
<■)! China and Egypt is noticeable again and again in the 
ancient Mexican mins, carvings, and ornaments. One 
constantly finds vases of Egyptian form, and although, of 
course, I may be totally wrong, I cannot help thinking 
that tliese scattered islands of the West Indies and 
those scattered islands of Japan were once far more 
* Nf)\v in the Museum in Mexico City. 
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numerous than they are to-day, and that the people 
o£ Egypt and China had communieation with Mexico 
by means of long chains of islands which enabled thorn 
to travel in their boats without covering too enormous 
an area of open sea, as the Icelanders did to Ireland 
and Norway in the open boats of the Vikings. 

Dr. Sologuren told me that all the tombs round Oaxaca 
look towards the setting sun, emblematic of the setting 
life. As a rule, five figures of gods or idols are founcl 
in each tomb, generally in a squatting position, the same 
posture, in fact, in which the Indians still sit to-day, 
and the idols are usually about two feet high. They 
are not beautiful, indeed in many cases one might truth- 
fully say they are hideous ; but as the types vary very 
much, the Doctor thinks that they were meant to repre- 
sent the person buried in the tomb. 

There were vases in this most interesting collection 
which, when blown into, whistle quite prettily, and, 
judging by the shells and pots found which formerly 
had been utilised for whistling, that must have been a 
favourite amusement, as it is to-day. Most of the 
modern pottery has whistles attached. There were 
beautifully painted urns, arrow-heads, and wonderful 
Mixtec or Zapotec jewellery. The gold earrings struck 
me as remarkable ; they were four inches in] circum- 
ference, and cpiite an inch wide at the narrowest part ; 
the two rims being identical in size. The flesh of th<i 
ear was bored through, and day by day larger instru- 
ments were forced into it until the hole was sufficiently 
big to admit these enormous earrings, like miniature 
cart-wheels, being pushed through. 

A “prehistoric skull was peculiarly interesting; 
the bone was about three times the thickness of an 
ordinary skull, and if the man were made in proportion 
to the sizoi of his head, he inust have been nine or ten 
feet high. 
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Concerning arrow-heads, it is a remarkable fact that 
in these out-of-the-way valleys of Slexico the Indians 
stlli make their own arrow-heads, and shoot ^vith blow- 
pipes. A man vdll fashion his arrow-head in a fcw 
minutes — five at most — and with his long reed blow- 
pipe and stone head fixed to his arrow, shoot with no 
uncertain aim. 

The State of Oaxaca is full of mines of gold, silver, 
and lead, indeed anything and everything belonging 
to the mineral world seems to be found there. The 
enterprises as a rule are not large, being for the most 
part small mining camps ; but they make an income 
and manage to get along. Doubtless as time goes on 
great developments will ensue and large companies be 
formed to work the wealth of those mountains, but I 
hope not dishonest bogus companies, for there have 
been far too many sad stories of the latter in Mexico. 
The minerals are there without a doubt : but it is of no 
use to form a company and collect enormous sums of 
money to work a mine, when the company only acquires a 
poor or a bad one, and puts the surplus money into the 
pockets of its own directors. I must say again here, at 
the risk of repetition, that it seems to me an extra- 
ordinary thing that Americans and Englishmen so often 
invest their money in this ridiculous way, without even 
taking the trouble to find out whether the project is a 
s<.)und one, and then they are surprised and indignant 
wIkui — as is too often the case — they bum their fingers. 

The mines of Mexico contain fathomless possibilities, 
at least such is my impi'ession after travelling a good 
deal and talking to all sorts and conditions of men in 
that country. But the roguery practised is, also, un- 
krthomablc, and oft<.-;n proves disastrous to widows and 
orphans, who are dazzled by the golden glitter of 
pr(nTiises, which are merely cleverly concocted falsehoods. 

Minos at the best of times are doubtful investments, 

13 
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and it would appear that they are even more doubtful 
in Mexico than elsewhere, owing to the class of men 
who have got hold of some of them. 

Oaxaca was the bii'th-place of General Diaz, and ihe 
history of his life is closely connected with that town. 
In fact, in 1S58 he defended the city against General 
Cobos, and pursued him to Jalapa, A couple of j/ears 
later Diaz, on his return from Tehuantepec, fought 
against this sa.me enemy, and defeated him near the 
ruins of Mitla. Probably the greatest battle against 
the French under Marshal Bazaine was the siege of 
Oaxaca in 1865, when Diaz was again engaged in defend- 
ing his own town. The siege lasted three w^eeks, by 
which time Diaz and his supporters were entirely destitute 
of food, stores, and ammunition. They succeeded in 
making the church beUs into cannon balls, but they 
could not make stones into bread. It is related that 
General Diaz stood on one of the towers of the old 
Convent of San Francisco, discharging a howitzer, 
until his position became so perilous that he was posi- 
tively dragged away by his own officers. This did not 
prevent his being made prisoner and taken to Puebla, 
whence he escaped. He then marched against the 
Imperialists, and this time was the besiegei:, where little 
more than a year previously he had been the besieged. 
In November, 1866, he made a triumphal, entry into 
his native town, marched on to Puebla, and finally the 
City of Mexico. So delighted were the people of Oaxaca 
with the daring of their citizen that after the French 
war they presented him with an hacienda as a free gift, 
where ho lived for a couple of years in happiness with 
the wife he had married by proxy. Ma.ny changes 
followed. The General visited the United States, was 
aiterwau'ds proclaimed President of Mexico, and during 
the four years he retired before re-election, he returned 
to Oaxaca, where he was at once elected Governor, an 
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office lie continued to hold until again made President 
m 1880, a post he has held ever since. Bus}'' as this 
great man is, no item of my visit to the State of Oaxaca 
v.'as omitted from his carefully-arranged programme. 
Eai'Ji day v'as carefully thought out and planned. 

One night the Deputy-Governor, Nicolas Garrido, iu 
tile absence of General Gonzales, gave a dinner at the 
ivlunicipal Palace. Now, the Municipal Palace in Oaxaca 
is a very grand building. At the door a guard of soldiers 
and Rurales was, of course, stationed ; the carriages 
and horses were aU in the patio, according to custom. 
ETpstairs were the different suites of apartments, and 
turning' along a wide corridor to the right we entered 
the chief salon, upholstered in yellow and brown brocade, 
with gorgeous mirrors here and there, and a considerable 
amount of gilding. There was the inevitable sofa of 
honour, and there, in two direct lines facing one another, 
were the rows of half-a-dozen chairs, as at Cuernavaca, 
on which the guests sit, forming three sides of a quad- 
rangle. 

Eight o’clock was the diimer hour, but when we 
arrived the Governor and a couple of gentlemen were 
the only Mexicans present. Meals in Mexico are never 
served for at least half-an-hour after the appointed 
time ; sometimes, indeed, an entire hour elapses ; for, 
wha'tcver may be the virtues of that strange land, 
punctuality cannot claim to be one of them. 

With the exception of one Englishman ai'id one 
American no person wore evening dress, the rest of the 
gentlemen being attired in frock-coats and the; ladies in 
high gowns. Each new arrival was introduced to me, 
and after a few words in English, German, French, or 
my weird and ^vollderful Spanish, I returned to the sofa. 

My Spanish was a source of great amusement to 
everyone. It was fearless and bad; “Mrs. Tweedie 
talks Latin ” was the usual comment. This sounds 
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terribly learned, but really it was not so at all. A 
number of French words, an occasional Italian plirase, 
and a, Latin noun here and there, all served up together 
with a smile and a good deal of English sauce, make a 
fairly satisfactory Spanish conversation. 

To return to our dinner-party. At about 8,40 the 
party of twenty-two had assembled, and, taking tlic 
Governor's offered arm, we proceeded along innum<n'- 
able corridors, passing en rotde a large portrait of Presi- 
dent I liaz, which one invariably finds in every IMunicipal 
Palace in Mexico, until finally we reached the dining- 
room. The table, decked with quantities of tropical 
flowers and little bouquets for each of the guests, looked 
exceedingly pretty. 

The following is a list of the Government officials 
who were present at this dinner at the Palace, Oa.xaca, 
January 31st, 1901. 

Senor Gobernador del Estado (Governor of the State), 
Licenciado (lawyer), Nicolas Lopez Garrido. Senor Secre- 
tario del Despacho (Secretary of State), Licenciado 
Francisco Belmar. Tesorero del Estado (Treasurer of 
the State), Senor Albino Lopez Garron. Magistrados de 
la Suprema Corte (Magistrates of Supreme Court), Licen- 
ciado Francisco Magxo, Licenciado Rafael Hernandez. 
Director del Instituto de Ciencias y Artes del Estado 
(Director of the Institute), Dr. Aurelio Valdivieso. Senor 
Catedratico del Instituto (Professor at the Institute), Dr. 
Fernando Sologuren. Senor Diputadcj del Congreso del 
Estado (Congressman), Dr. Antonio Alvarez, and the two 
Mr. Rickards’. 

We had an excellent dinner of fifteen or twenty courses, 
and, according to custom, everyone drank everyone ejse’s 
health to the word " salud.” 

Ices made their appearance about half way through the 
programme. They w'^ere followed by the national dish, 
namely, turkey, and after the dessert varioirs puddings 
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came cm, according to Mexican fashion. Liqueurs, 
cigarettes and coffee followed,, and then the men offered 
their arms to the women and escorted them back solemn] ;j/ 
through various salons used for receptions, to the great 
drawing-room. 

I had a most interesting chat with Sefior Behnar, who 
has written grammars on many of the different Indian 
tongues, and is a great authority. He could not tell me 
the exact numher of languages spoken in Mexico, but 
gave a list of those in the State of Oaxaca. Some people 
enumerate more, but they are really only dialects, he 
thinks. 


LANGlJACxES SPOKEN IN THE STATE OF OAXACA. 


Zapoteco and its dialects. 
Mixteco and its dialects. 
Mazateco and its dialects. 
Trike. 

Choco. 

Ciiicateco. 

Cbatino. . 


Amurzgo. 

Chontal. 

Mixe and its dialects. 
Loque. 

Tlirave. 

A'/Xgco or Mexicano. 


Sehor Francisco Belmar has published several interest- 
ing books on the subject : 

The “ Mexicano or Azteco ” and the “ Zapoteco ” arc 
essentially different in their grammars and dictionaries, 
but, he says, both of them belong to the group of agglu- 
tinant languages. 

The morning after the banquet we were up before day- 
light, and ready to st<art on a thirty-mile drive to Mitla. 
where are probablj^ the most famous ruins in all Mexico. 

How proud Mexico ought to be of her ruins ! They 
are some of the most wonderful monuments in the lustury 
of the world, and show that here dwelt a great and 
powerful nation at a time W'hen we in Northern Europjc 
were little better than savages. Here in Mexico, three, 
four, jxu'haps live thousand years ago, there existed a 
people of advanced ideas, who knew how to build rnonu- 
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ments which, for masonry and cai*ving, teach us lessons 
e\'en to-cby ; who made beautiful pottery iuid. elegant 
vessels, had their metal money and their gold oriiamenis, 
who were, in fact, a great people. It seems dilTicult to 
realise. Yet when Confucius was teaching the inhabi- 
tants of China respect for their already ancient customs, 
wo were still barbarians, and these Toltecs, Zapotecs and 
Aztecs were advanced in civilization. 

We saw something of the quaintness of the natives of 
modern Mexico on that thirty-mile drive frcjin Oaxaca 
to Mitla. 

Without exception that was quite the dustiest journey 
I ever experienced in all my life, even worse than the 
journey to Oaxaca. Mexico is verily the land of dust, 
dust such as is totally unknown in Europe, a sharp, 
gritty sand that hurts one's eyes and throat, and stings 
one’s cheeks like an east wind. Then there are con- 
tinual dust-spouts ; when passing along a valley one may 
see half-a-dozen at a time ; just a column .of pure dust 
rising straight into the air for many feet. It will twirl 
round and round for a time and then suddenly cease, or 
sometimes the top of the column blows off, just like the 
smoke from an engine. These whirlwinds of dust are 
intermittent, often near together, and of quite unequal 
magnitude. They only come in the dry winter. The 
consequence is that blue goggles and a large sombrero 
are absolutely essential to one’s comfort in the moun- 
tains. 

A good deal of the dust on the road to Mitla was 
caused by bullock waggons. It happened to be the 
weekly market, and there seemed to be hundreds of 
them. A couple of oxen were yoked, not close, togethei', 
but far apart, so far, indeed, that there must have been 
some six or eight feet between the heads of some (3f them, 
and those grea,t lumbering wheels of solid wood followed 
in the track made by the oxen's feet. This method, of 
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atxmning the animals appears peculiar to Mitla. On 
their heads the bulls wore a sort of shield, resembling an 
inverted plate of matting or leather; but Avliether this 
was to keep off the heat of the sun or fix the pole to which 
their horns were strapped it is impossible to say. Thus 
tlrey trudged along, those slow old things, hour after 
hour, their noses well dowit in the dust ; the only ex- 
citement being an occasional prod from the driver’s 
spear. 

The carts were laden with fruit, flowers, vegetables, 
corn, stones, earth, anything and everything, in short; 
and, although a woman and child sometimes drove, the 
man and his son generally plodded along on foot. Such 
primitive carts, too, quite ridiculously primitive, in 
which a modern sewing-machine looked entirely out of 
place. 

Another example of the incongruities to be found in 
Mexico, where most things are primitive and hot, is the 
fact that natural ice is not uncommon in the tropics. It 
is procured in this wise ; the large leaves of the maguey 
plant, or big-leaved palm, are plaited like a box, and, 
taken in the evening to the mountains, are filled with 
water ; sometimes a hole is dug in the root of a pine tree 
or a shallow hole made in the earth ; these also are filled 
with water, which during the night freezes, and in the 
early morning the ice which rises is fetched by Indians, 
who consider it a great luxury, as it undoubtedly is. 

How we enjoyed cold tea wdth a piece of ice in it after 
OTir long dusty mountain drive. Most travellers agree 
cold tea is, par excelleme, t\\e dnvk. for a hut country, 
just plain tea, drawn off from the leaves. It does more 
to quench thirst than any other liquid in the woild ; 
lemon or lime in water come next, but alcoholic beverages 
only diminish thirst for the moment. 

Ahimerous folk were riding, often pillion fasliion, on 
horses, mules or donkeys, along the market road ; knit it 
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was a much more usual performance for the animal to he 
laden up until it could hardly move. Then on the to]:i 
of everything was perched a woman and her Ijaby. Tiic 
husband marched solemnly beside her. 

To a certain limited extent the women in i\Iexico haw 
an easy time J they never work in the fields, but they do 
everything else, and at Oaxaca they have a flourishing 
little business of their own. 

In the surrounding villages the women get up early, 
grind their Indian com, make their tortillas — ^the brcacl 
of the country — -pack them in a big basket, which they 
carry on their backs, and while these tortillas are still 
hot, they trot off to the town and sell them. These 
baskets are heavy, they rest on the small of the back, as 
does the creel of a Scotch fish-wife, and are supported by 
a band across the forehead. The women are doubled 
right over with the weight ; their burden is hot, and the 
sun scorching, yet they run miles and miles to dispose of 
their wares, 

Indians are so accustomed to bear heavy weights on 
their backs, that when they are going up a mountain they 
will take up a stone if they have nothing else to carry, 
just for the purpose of securing their balance, therefore 
perhaps, after all, our pity is thrown away when we see 
them struggling, as we suppose, under a terrible load. 

We saw some women in the valley with marvellous 
hair ; there were four or five whose tresses lay upon th(? 
ground when they stood erect. Yet patent hair ^vash is 
unknown. This tribe is undoubtedly goc.’id-looking ; they 
have not the flat nose of the Aztecs at Xochicalco — tlie 
Zapotec nose is more Napoleonic in style. They are a 
very small people, except on the isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
a little farther south, where the finest Indians in Mexico 
to-day exist, 

Tlie women of the Mitla Valley are grown up at twelve 
or thirteen years of age ; they usually marry at fourteen, 
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w'liile the. husbands are only a couple of years older, 
liigli festival is held at a wedding, the feasting often con- 
tinuing for three days. Each district performs the 
marriage rite— when it is performed ! — differently. As 
a rule the god-parents present the bride with her dress 
(oiiaguas) and head shawl (rebozo), and at the ceremony 
the young couple wear crowns of natural flowers. The 
end of the festivities is the formal carriage of all the giiTs 
possesssions to her new home, amidst the tears of her 
pEirents at parting with her. 

Skeleton weddings were customary in Southern 
Mexico until a few years ago, when they were prohibited 
by the sheriff or magistrate (Jefe Politico). These 
weddings took place on All Souls’ Day, the day of prayer 
for departed souls, or rather began then, and usually 
lasted a week. Oaxaca was a. great place for these grue- 
some performances. A woman’s skeleton was dressed 
up as a bride with the skull showing ; the bridegroom 
was placed at the altar rails beside her, in full Wedding 
attire, and they were accompanied by other skeletons 
dressed as Indians or monks. The idea was that in the 
midst of life we are in death,” and the populace prayed 
all round these weird figures, and, in some of the churches, 
food and sweets were brought for the skeletons. It was 
a gi*eat occasion, when everyone called on everyone else, 
drank wine and ate cakes. Could anything more hor- 
rible possibly be imagined than a skeleton wedding ? 
The dcsc^-ipLions given me by some of my friends were 
hideous. 

The GoviMiiment thought these skeleton wc;ddings 
liar mini and ridiculous, and consequently they were 
juadiibitcd ; but they are still talked about by the Indians 
with awe and respect. They are forbidden in tlio town 
of Oaxaca, but in the suiTounding districts the unpleasing 
spectacle may still be seen on All Souls’ Day. Some- 
times a skeleton dressed up in this way is laid in the 
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church, before the altar, as a reminder ter T)i:cpare for 
Death and the Judgment Day. 

Dcvi]-danccs go on more or less all over Mexico among 
the inhabitants on the feast day of each parl.icular village, 
named after the village saint. The Indians paint their 
bodies to represent skeletons and dance wildly. They 
light a lire, and in the dark of night they yell and shriek 
and perform mad antics. They wear big feathered heaxl- 
dresses, f:ius of looking-glass, beads and ornaments as at 
Gncidalupe ; but the custom is djdng out, and is now 
kept up more for a lark than any serious reason. Origi- 
nally they represented the Aztecs fighting for freedom 
against the Spaniards, but the meaning is being lost and 
forgotten. 

Oddly enough the Zapotec language as spoken to-day 
is identically the same as that given in the old grammars. 
I learnt one word, " chang,” meaning good-day, and 
most useful it proved. 

It is strange, however, that the names in Oaxaca State 
should be of Aztec origin, but so it is, and this is yet 
another of the Mexican riddles still awaiting solution. 
Some of the village names are curious ; for instance, we 
passed one called “ St. James of the Drunkards,” while 
its near companion was The Five Flowers.” 

Opposite “St. Janies of the Drunkards” is Monte 
Alban, where there are numerous tumuli which have not 
yet been opened, \Vhat a mine of arclueological sur- 
prises exists ill Mexico ; not one-quarter of the graves 
and tombs have ever been disturbed. Any responsible 
person can obtain permission from Government to dig ; 
but he has to do so at his own expense, and one-half of 
what he finds must go to the Mexican museum, a fair 
arrangement. The Government helps him in every 
possible way, and gives him a free hand, although the 
Government inspector has to be present during the ex- 
cavations. 
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Of course we stopped to see the big tree of Tule. It is 
Ojie (jf the biggest trees hi the world, not excepting the 
gicUits of California. Imagine, it is one hundred and fifty- 
four feet in circumference at a height of six feet from, the 
ginimd, or, to give a better idea of its size — twenty-eigiit 
men with outstretched arms, their finger-tips just touch- 
ing, can barely span its girth ! It is a cypress, of which 
there are many in the country, especially the famous 
grove near Diaz’ Palace at Chapultepec. 

There are several queer caves along the route to Mitla, 
in which some of the poorer Indians still dwell, so there 
are cave-dwellers in Mexico even at tliis period of the 
world’s history. 

Our next halt was at Tlacolula, about twenty-four 
miles from Oaxaca, where the Jefe Politico — one ot the 
most charming of the many Jefes Politicos I had the 
pleasure of meeting— was waiting to bid us welcome. 
After making acquaintance with nearly two dozen of 
these officials, I do not hesitate to say that Senor Andres 
Ruiz was one of the nicest and brightest of them all. 

Pie welcomed us in the name of the State, and as we 
entered his patio the band struck up. He gave us 
luncheon, and as we had been travelling for some five 
hours, we were not Sony for the meal, which included a 
delicious ice-cream. As soon as the repast was over he 
asked if I should like to see his church, and knowing tint 
it was famous for its carving, I quic'kly assented, after 
acf'epting a bouquet of pink and yellow roses brought 
by the village children. 

This, be it understood, was a purely Indian village ; 
the people were of the Zapotec tribe ; it was twenty-four 
miles from a station — the railway line was continued to 
Mitla sliortR’- after iny visit: — so that tlie village was 
simply a sample of an ordinary native village ; yet it had 
its market place, its public garden, its band, a.nd a 
small inn. 
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Everyone who visits Mexico should poke about an 
Indian village such as Tlacolula, and enjoy the priceless 
objects it often contains. Imagine our surprise in finding 
at this typical little Indian village a really beautiful 
church, with line carvings and paintings, and the entire 
altar fronts made of solid silver. There were no cloths 
or draperies, just solid silver, measuring some fourteen 
feet by three high. The entire frontals were embossed 
and chiselled in repousse work, and truly magnificent 
silver lamps hung before them, lamps that Rome herself 
would be glad to possess ; the candlesticks standing six 
or seven feet high were of the same precious metal. 
There they are in the little church where the door is 
always left open ; but woe betide anyone who dared to 
harm them, for Indians are hot-blooded, and these are 
their own treasures ; they would kill an^^one who stole 
or even shifted an article. 

Some of the robes, jewels, and cups of the priests are 
lovely, in the best Spanish style, and all this rare treasure 
belongs to dark-skinned Zapotecs, who, be it owned, love 
and revere their possessions and keep them spotlessly 
clean. The contents of that little out-of-the-way church 
would do credit to any cathedral. 

Nearly all the churches of Mexico are domed, and 
covered "with beautiful tiles or with gold. A great many 
of these domes and towers, however, ai*e quite crooked, 
owing to earthquakes. 

On the tower of Tlacolula Church were four musicians 
who played on the reed instruments of the country, and 
some Mexican flags had been put up. Wonderful to 
relate, it was not a feast day ; in Mexico there really 
seem to be more feast days than any other days in the 
year, but this was still an. extra holiday in honour of the 
English visitor. 
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ANCIENT RUINS OF MITL A. 

I AM no arclifEologist, but I found the ruins of Mitla 
most interesting and wonderful, the more so that 
new discoveries had been made four days previous to my 
visit, which consequently heightened their charm. The 
village lies in a 'flat and somewhat ugly valley, where 
every surrounding hill has its history. On all sides 
there are ancient tombs, many of which have not been 
opened ; there are tumuli everywhere, the whole Valley 
is teeming with treasures only waiting to be explored, and 
there in the midst are the ruins of the great temples 
themselves. In that time, so long ago, about which we 
know so little, the whole district must have been thickly 
populated, or why these enormous temples, those for- 
tresses on the hills and endless tumuli, or, as our 
ilexican friends terra them, 'pyramids ? 

One would hardly expect to find a little hotel in such a 
wild part ; but there is actually an hacienda where people 
can put up. With a crack of the whip we drove up in 
style to the door, where “ mine host ” was waiting to 
greet us. 

Wti siiuok hands according to custom, and lie bowed 
me to the room which had been ordered by the Governor 
of the State, whose guest I W’as during my week's stay in 
the Slate of Oaxaca. Two things struck me at once, 
namely, the marvellous pictures on the walls, and a 
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coLiple of soup-plates near the bed, which v/ere filled with 
cigarettes of different kinds ; apparentlj-" a little extra 
attention for my comfort ; but unfortunately I don’t 
smoke. 

The ])ictures had been executed by the landlord’s 
daughter ; they were wonderful embroideries in chenille 
and beads, and many other things, representing weird 
scenes and strange animals, and were carefully framed 
and preserved under glass. In the future they will 
probably find their way to some museum. 

Among others, the Governor had kindljr arranged for 
Dr. Sologuren to be one of my . numerous escort to Mitla, 
and this gentleman proved a delightful guide, as he had 
done a vast amount of excavating there himselh and has a 
wonderful collection of ancient idols, as remarked in a 
previous chapter. 

My good fortune, however, did not end here, for we 
were at once welcomed by Sehor Batres, the Government 
inspector, whose acquaintance I had made a few weeks 
before in the drains of Mexico, when he showed me the 
newly-found Aztec altar. Sehor Batres was employed 
at Mitla restoring parts of the temples, where walls had 
fallen down with age or been cracked by earthquakes. 

A few minutes later Professor Marshall Saville, from the 
New York Museum, appeared upon the scene. ITe was 
completing his researches at Mitla, and only a few daj^s 
previously had discovered a new Cruciform Cross. Tlie 
Professor, an extremely good-looking young man, was 
most kind ; he gave me pamphlets and photographs, and 
did everything in his power to make my visit pleasant. 

It was a strange — ^Init, for me, most fortunate — occur- 
rence that the three men who, in modern times, had done 
all the excavations at Mitla, should meet together at the 
time when I was there, for under their kindly guidance 
I saw much more than could otherwise have been the case. 

Next morning early the song of the mockiug-lhrd 
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fi'lecl the air ; sucli a pretty song, too, until the mocking 
instinct was suddenly aroused, and the laird Jell its own 
natural notes to imitate the cackle of a hen who was 
proudly announcing the fact that she had laid an egg. 
That exultant cry seems to be known all over the world, 
excepting Iceland, where cocks and hens were not, when 
i visited that land a few years ago. 

The mocking-bird did its best to imitate Mrs. Elen, 
and then, contented with its efforts, went back to its 
own interrupted song. 

Mexico is a strange land of beautiful birds of paradise 
and wondrous flowers ; but it is only the plainer birds 
that sing, for brilliant’ plumage, hides no nightingale’s 
throat, and but few of the lovely flowers have any scent ! 

■Very little is really known concerning the ruins of 
ancient Mexico, of which those at Mitla are probably the 
finest speci.raens. Every archceologist has a different 
theory ; each thinks he is able to prove his ideas, and 
yet each generally disagrees with the other. 

The date of these ruins is absolutely unknown ; they 
may be anything from two to five thousand years old, 
and that leaves a wide margin for speculation to w^ander 
over. Then again, various tribes are supposed to have 
built those wondrous temples ; but in all probability 
they are of Zapotec origin. The descendants of the 
Zapotec tribe live in the neighbourhood to-day, and 
bear the strongest resemblance to the faces found carved 
on the idols and pottery discovered in the tombs. The 
type of these idols is somewhat Jewish and a little 
Egyptian ; with good features, the Roman nose of the Jew, 
file thick lips and heavy eyelids of tlic Egj^'pti.ans, and 
oven the wig curl over the ear. They wore breast-plates, 
earrings, necklaces and other ornaments of stone or 
gold, some of which are of fine workmanship. They 
v-erc not a rude people ; indeed, on looking at some of 
their painting, the stone . masonry of their walls, and 
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many of their idols, one pictures' them a people of highly 
adr'anced civilisation, even if they did live some thousand 
5-ears ago. 

How am I, in a few pages, to give the slightest idea 
of Milla, a place about which so many volumes have 
been writttm by archseologists of every nationalit}- ? 
Among the best are Chamay's book on the “ Ancient Cities 
of the New World,” WiUiam Holmes’ “ Arch£Eological 
Studies among the Ancient Cities of Mexico,” Payne’s 
“ History of the New World,” Bancroft and Sandeher 
Medaillac’s ” Prehistoric America,” a,ll of which are full 
of interesting information. 

So little were the ruins of Mitla appreciated or cared 
for during the last two or three hundred years, that the 
stones were taken out to build the church, or to form 
any building or coping that was necessary in the village. 
Part of the place was turned into a stable, and the 
priest lived in a frescoed chamber, one of many 
now wdiitewashed ! But under the able guidance of 
President Diaz this is being altered, and Professor Batres 
is now employed by the Government in replacing as many 
of the stones as he can, in putting iron supports under 
doorways, where the enormous lintels have been cracked 
by earthquakes, and propping up walls which seem likely 
to fall. 

All these restorations are being made none too soon, 
Sehor Batres has replaced one wall which had almost 
entirely fallen down. It seems tliat terrible desecra- 
tion has gone on in the past few years owing to tourists 
and others. What a pity it is that Mexico has no societ^^ 
— such as we have in England — for the preservation of her 
ancient buildings.* Why, they are chapters in histor5?- 
which, once destroyed, can never be replaced. ]\Iexico 
ought to guard her ancient ruins as her proudest pos- 
sessions; they are miique, and not a stone of such a 

* One is about to be formed. 
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liistory should be destroyed by the hands of modern 
nan. Once defaced — as, alas ! nearly all the mural 
paintings have already been at Mitla — they are gone 
for ever, and one of Mexico’s greatest attractions is 
lost to the world. The Government up to the present 
lias not been vigilant enough in the preservation of lier 
treasures. 

And now to describe my own impressions of the ruins 
of Mitla. After stumbling over a cxuantity of newly- 
excavated debris we suddenly found ourselves in a great 
square courtyard. Facing us, and also to the right and 
left, were tlie ruins of the temples, but, alas ! the fourth 
side — ^where we stood — ^had been almost destrojred. 

Each temple was approached by a flight of steps 
running its entire length, and each temple had three 
doors, as the majority of Mexican churches have to-day. 
There were no rounded arches. Everything at Mitla is 
straight and in line. One imagines they were temples, 
not because there are altars, but because there are tombs 
beneath, and, being in a valley, they could hardly be 
fortifications, added to which there are many fortifica- 
tions of totally different form amid the surrounding 
hills. Why there were four such temples is another 
question, unless they were raised to the four winds. 

The entire walls were thickly ornamented with carv- 
ings, which are known as Grecques. Some of these 
are of charming design ; they are cut in the solid slabs 
(.)f stone, or sometimes mosaiced on. When the latter 
^vas the case thousands 'and thousands of different ]:)ieces 
of stone were employed to form the geometrical pattern 
iUTanged in formal joanels. 

it will be remembered that at Xochicalco human 
figures, large eagles, and serpents formed the design ; 
there was nothing conventional, and the all-over xiattern 
was chiselled out of the stone by the Aztecs ; but at Mitla, 
it is absolutely different. Every pattern is strictly 
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geometrical ; there are neither figures nor animals ; 
but fifteen distinct geometrical designs arc found, re- 
peated again and again in panels, ■ 

it was certainly most impressive ; the size of the 
place, the beautiful workmanship of the geometrical 
carvings, the wonderful proportions of everything, be- 
trayed the record, of a great people. 

The “ Hall of the Monoliths ” is perhaps the best 
known of the ruins at Mitla ; the columns are not carved. 
They stand about eleven feet four inches high, a.nd 
formerly supported a wooden roof, the holes where the 
beams were fixed being visible in the walls. There are 


no carved monoliths among these ruins, in which they 
difier from those of Yucatan. Professor Saville thinks 
that ; — Mitla and the Yucatan ruins probably belong 
to the same epoch, and are the remains of a people having 
kindred ancestors.” 

He suggests that the building of Mitla was effected 
by the Nahuas, and that Zapotecan occupancy was the 
result of conquest. He adds further : — “ Modern re- 
search points to a common ancestry of both Nahuan 
and Mayan people.” 

Professor Marshall Saville’s most important excava- 
tions have been, undoubtedly, in the courtyard of the 
palaces or temples, where he has just brought to light 
a stone-work substructure, showing that this part of the 
building had received as much attention as the edifices 
themselves. It had a beautiful face of cement, and the 
inclined stone slabs which form the long steps to the 
various door- ways are of perfect workmanship. The 
courtyard measurement of the subterranean gallery is 
exactly 117 feet square, so exact that the four sides are 
not a fraction out I The width of the stairways leading 
up to each of the four edifices is equally correct. 

The cement floor was formerly painted red in almost 
Pompeian colouring ; the basis of the substructure. 
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covered with cement, was also red. There is little 
doairt that these people knew how to mix paints with 
ease, for the walls were apparently washed with whitish 
earths and iron oxides. Then again, snch scraps as 
remain of the mural decorations are of many colours, 
although white and red predominate. The paintings, 
unlike the carvings, are not geometrical, but represent 
life-forms conventionally treated. Reproductions of 
these appear in Dr. Seler’s (of Berlin) w’ork on j^Iitla. 
Tliese mural designs show the remarkable mythological, 
subjects so well reproduced in Lord Kingsborough's 
wonderful book. The steps show distinct signs of 
having been repaired, which Professor Saville thinks was 
probably the work of the Toltecs. When these steps 
are all excavated, and the debris is entirety cleared 
away, the temples will look more imposing than they 
have done for centuries. 

The new Cruciform Chamber, only opened a few 
days before our arrival, has its entrance in the court- 
yard, and passes directly under the steps of the siib- 
structure. 

“ Will you come and see my new cross ? ” ^ asked 
Professor Saville, to which proposition we willingly 
assented, and he accordingly sent one of the peons — 
who were busily engaged in caixying earth away from 
the courtyard-— -to fetch a lamp. 

It was the strangest entrance imaginable ; a large 
stone slab which hacl closed the mouth of the tomb had 
been tlirowui back slanting-wise, and down this we had 
to slide. It was too large to step or crawl over, so tlic 
only way to manage was to sit down and just slip along 
the stone. This would have been all right if there had 
1)00,11, standing room at the bottom ; but unfortunately 
the opening below was barely three feet in height, and 
the entrance passage for some distance was scarcely 
so much. 
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The -Professor went first with the lamp, and then I 
slid after him as ungracefully as possible — and tliat is 
saying a good deal. Arrived at the bottom, 1 found f 
c(!uld not stand, I could not even sit erect with my big 
Mexican hat on my head, so oJI it had to come. 

“ Give me time to breathe,” I cried, for in sjjite of 
the little lamp it was almost impossible to see, " and 
toll me if I am to crawl, or if there is room to walk bent 
double?” 

“ You can walk bent double, but really double, for the 
passage is only three feet high for a distance of a few 
feet,” was the cheerful reply ; “ further on you can 
stand upright.” 

So bent double, literally double — I am sure the passage, 
which seemed like a drain pipe, was not even three feet 
high — I endeavoured to walk, and, as the Yankees say, 
" got right there.” 

Ah, here was relief. Here we could stand. And 
what a surprise ! 

The tomb, which is made in the shape of an exact cross, 
is eight-and-a-half feet high, so anyone can stand erect 
happily. The length of the arms is precisely forty-five 
feet, and every inch of the walls is cai'ved. 

It was remarkable, truly remarkable ! In the first 
place it was an exact cross — that same cross which 
seems to be found all over the world and in all forms 
of religion, yet built long before the introduction of 
Christianity. In this case the foot faced the west, the 
idea again being that the soul went to rest with the set- 
ting sun. The door-ways of the tombs invariably face this 
way, and are sealed by large stones. 

There we stood in the tomb of some king or priest, a 
tomb that had not been opened for centuries untold, 
and, with the exception of Mrs. Saville, I was the first 
woman who had entered that carved edifice may be for 
thousands of years. 
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“ Ilow wonderfully those stones fit/’ I exclaimed^ 
amazed at their size and workmanship. 

T'es ; the mason’s art was more perfect then than it 
is to-day, and Mitla is an excellent example. In those 
ciays they cut and fitted their work to perfection. Those 
g]-ec(]uos (designs) were cut, whether by stone chisels, 
or how, no one kno-ws, for few implements of any kind 
have been found.” 

this in any way Aztec?” I asked, noting its 
dissimilarity to other Aztec work. 

“ No, to my mind it resembles Toltec and Zapotec 
workmanship far more than Aztec,” was the Professor’s 
reply. 

In the other cross found by the early Spaniards under 
another of the temples, the grecques are of mosaic work, 
each bit of the pattern being formed by a separate piece 
of stone being fitted together to form the whole ; but 
in the case of this new Cruciform the grecques are carved 
in the solid stone, and though they have been buried 
for centuries, they are simply perfect in condition. The 
depth of the carving is about three-quarters of an inch, 
and as a rule the serrated edges of the patterns are slightly 
bevelled. 

No one knows how they were carved ; but there are 
distinct marks of pencil or paint, or whatever they used 
in those far away times (not burnt wood, for that would 
ha,ve worn off) , which show that the pattern was care- 
fully traced before the carvers began their work. The 
metric system comes out perfectly in all the grccque 
work, which looks as if these ancient peoifie measured 
In/ metric rule ! 

N(j thing of any importance was found in this new tomb ; 
a few I'jones, oc.kl Imoken bits of pottery, and a little 
earth and rulabish. Sometimes, however, burnt bones 
a.rc discovered, sometimes whole skeletons, often in a 
sitting posture. This tomb had evidently been emptied 
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()I corpse, idols, and offerings, and then time had closed 
its entrance. This entrance question struck me as 
strange, I saw lour of the five known. Cruciforrns, all 
more or less perfect, which four showed that endless 
time and pains had been expended on them, and yet 
every one liad a horribly awkward entrance, just a long, 
low passage-way, rough and rude in the extreme. Why, 
if the Zap<ffccs paid such attention to the cross itself, 
did they make the entrance to it like a drain ? It must 
have bee.n most difficult to convey the dead through 
such a narrow channel, and if the cross were considered 
worthy of so much work, wdiy should there not have 
been a proper w&y to get into it, unless it was to hide away 
the spirit of the dead, and prevent his having future egress 
to annoy the living. The portals to the temples and 
palaces are beautiful, but the entrances to the tombs 
terrible. 

Professor Saville, summarizing in a general way as the 
results of liis explorations, has brought the following 
facts to light : — 

Funeral urns were generallj’’ placed in series of five in 
front of the tombs, on the roof, or fastened into the 
fagade. 

These vaults are properly ossuaries or places Avhere 
the bones of the dead were deposited. Tombs exist in 
Xoxo outside of the burial mounds. Ploiise sites may 
be looked for in the vicinity of the main group. The 
absence of stone implements is notable, only a single 
tiny arrow-point and two celts being found. 

The mortuary custom of pa,iiiting the bones red, the 
j>lacing of food and incense in the tomb, the interment of 
decapitated heads, the sparsity of personal ornaments 
buried with the dead, and the absence of decorated 
vessels in the vaults, are features brought out by his 
explorations. 

The custom of filing and inlaying the teeth was prac- 
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tiscd, and the nse of hematite as an inlay was found 
for the first time. This ancient custom can now be 
traced from the region of Arizona to Southern Central 
America. 

Idle terra-cotta|^tiibing found in a mound may perhaps 
be explained as serving some mythological purpose — 
perhaps to form an outlet for the escape of the shade 
of the dead. This explanation, however, is not alto- 
gether satisfactory, and further excavation in this region 
is needed to shed light on its significance. 

The great importance attached to mortuary rites is 
shown by the elaborately constructed tombs containing 
mural paintings and hieroglyphic inscriptions. The 
terra-cotta figures and the funeral urns attest the very 
high attainment of the ancient Zapotecs in the art of 
modelling earthen objects. 

The Hall of Kings was being restored by Sehor D. 
Leopoldo Batres. He was doing the work well, and 
really having the stones replaced with such care it was 
not possible to discover which of them had just been 
put back. Some of the stones that he was using in his 
repairs he had found half a mile away in the village ; 
but so carefully had he fitted each into its owm place 
that no one could have told that some of them had been 
absent for centuries. He is working for Government. 
Let us hope that means the beginning of a stricter 
survey and preservation of the treasures of Mexico. 
The Pr(,)fessor is of French extraction, and by means 
of that tongue we became excellent friends. He is 
genial, a good talker, and did much towards making that 
visit to Mitla ap[)ear like a fairy dream. 

Another man who is deeply interested, and has done 
considerable excavation, is Constantine Rickards, one of 
the nren. who met us in Tomellin canon, sent by the 
Governor of Oaxaca to translate for, and helji us, during 
tlic \veok we were the guests of the State. His father 
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has a chtirrning house in Oaxaca, where we enjoyed .'l 
delightful dinner party, 

W’hen looking back luid comparing Xochicalco ^villi 
Mitla, it was interesting to note the differences between 
the respective ruins. The fortress of Xochicalco lay 
amid far more bcantiful surroundings than the other, and 
of the two its position, perched on the top of a hill. Was 
the more impressive. It was bold and grand ; the de- 
signs of gigantic Indians in war plumes, of serpents with 
strange heads and long twisted tails, and eagles’ wings 
outspread, the gi'andeur of the carvings, and the splendid 
workmanship, were all superior, to my mind, to anything 
at Mitla. The ruins themselves, though not nearly so 
large, were finer in design, and their situation was im- 
posing. Xochicalco was probabty the work of the 
Aztecs, those wonderful people Cortes conquered. 

At Mitla the work appeared more modern, and yet it 
was probably older : everything exactly matched every- 
thing else. There was a courtyard with four temples all 
one storey high, all v'indowless, and each with three 
doors. The designs upon the walls were smaller, neater, 
and more carefully executed ; but the position of the 
Zapotecan temples in the valley was poor in comparison 
with that of the Aztec fortress on the hill. Yet Mitla 
denoted more inhabitants — a vast population in fact, 
who possessed, evidently, a greater knowledge of how to 
build, who even possessed drain-pipes of clay ! These 
ruins were of Zapotec origin, quite ancjther tribe of 
people, with dissimilar ideas. 

Professor Saville suggested vee should visit the tem|)lcs 
in the evening. It was moonlight, the moon was full, 
and shone straight over our heads— so straight, iadcc'.d, 
that we could not see onr own shadows. This effect was 
caused by our being in the tropics ; the sun travels 
twenty-three and a half degrees north and south of the 
equator in the course of a year, and it is consequently 
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overhead at mid-day on some day of the year at all 
places between latitudes twenty-three and a half degrees 
north and south-— that is, within the tropics. " The same 
thing hapirens with the moon ; but as the moon’s path 
is inclined to that of the sun, at an angle of five degrees, 
the full moon appears overhead at some time or other 
at all places between latitudes twenty-eight and a half 
degrees north and south. This, however, does not happen 
eVeny year as it does in the case of the sun. We ^^’•ere 
forluiiate enough to experience the curious effect. 

There was something very wonderful in the sight of 
those ruins by moonlight. There stood those three great 
temple fronts, each with its triple portal, and flights of 
steps leading to the courtyard below. Fancy could 
picture the priests of yore, issuing forth on just such a 
night, followed by their acolytes and choristers, and in 
solemn procession descending those steps to the scent of 
the wafted incense, made from copal, such as is used in 
the churches of Mexico to-day, and accompanied by the 
chant of human voices. We seemed to see them crossing 
that great square court, pausing finally before a sacrificial 
stone, similar to that which is now in tlie Mexican 
Museum ; we saw the human victim led forth, bound 
and fettered, and then— — ! 

M’e could picliire the subsequent banquet on hnman 
flesh in. the Hall of Kings, the revelry of barbaric wealth 
and magnificence. 

In the soli hide of those ruined temples and palaces in 
that silent valley, we seemed to see the triiimplud dance 
of the Indians as they capered around the wretched 
prisoners of war, alwa5?'s offered up in sacrifice. We 
could pic, tun’ their feathered heads and jewels, their 
breast-]fia.les of gold, and weapons of war, such as am 
depicted in the tiny scrap of painting which yet remains 
on one of the wulls. 

Only two or three years since, many of thus<' [xiintings 
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still cxist(;d, blit the application of wet sponges for the 
benefit oi some. American tourists and the picking off of 
bits here and there for the amusement of othe.rs, 
effectually destroyed treasures that can never be, rcifiaCAfd, 
and, too late, the Government has awakened to the dut}' 
of protecting what is left. 

The old MSS. were j^ainted on cotton cloth, prepared 
skins, the leaf of the aloe, or a composition of silk and 
gum. It is a collection of these ancient writings lliat 
Lord Kiiigsborough reproduced in his wonderful work on 
Mexico. The pictures give some idea of the gorgeous, 
colouring of those daj^s, the fantastic dress of the Inclians, 
and the wealth and splendour that rivalled ancient Rome. 

Yes, we seemed to see it all in the moonlight. We 
could almost hear the cry of the victims whose blood was 
poured out on that central stone, ere their bodies were 
taken behind the temples to the great banqueting halls 
for the subsequent feast. We could picture that feast of 
human flesh, in which women, alas I joined — for women 
were well treated in those days, and shared all the joys (?) 
of their husbands ; they were not shut up in any way . 
On the contrary, they were as free and independent as 
the Zapotec women of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec are 
to-day. Potygamy, though permitted, was only practised 
among the wealthier classes. 

According to Professor Marshall Saville the first 
mention of Mitla occurs in the Post Columbian Nahuatl 
Book, known as the C.odex Telleriano Reniensis, under 
the account of what transpired during the reign of 
Ahuistot], the Aztec monarch who preceded Montezuma. 

Pray Diego Duran places" the subjugation of Mitla 
during the reign of Montezuma the First, and tlie majority 
of original sources agree in dating that reign, between tlic 
years 1440 and 1454 a.d. 

Father Martin clc Valencia, a Spanish jDriest, passed 
through klilla in 1537, and describes a temple in ruins 
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containing columns. But all this is modern writing ; the 
temples had then been destroyed — ^wlio can tell what they 
n'crc! lihc. centuries previously ? 

lire village of Mitla is almost as interesting as arc tlic 
ruins themselves. Here dwell the descendants of tlie 
very people who built those gi'eat temples. They are 
still most primitive in their manners and customs, chiefly 
employed in cultivating the soil and tending cattle and 
sheep. Tiny huts made of bamboo form these Zapotecan 
d^\'elling3, which contain but one small room, eight feet 
by twelve being the average size. If these Indians arc 
rich they build a kitchen, just a tiny place shaped like a 
tent, on much the same principle as their hut, and here 
the wife makes her tortillas or does her washing. 

One family we visited was quite remarkable. The 
mother, presumably about thirty-five, was a well-pre~ 
sei'veci, handsome woman for her age ; and the eldest 
daughter, a girl of seventeen, could but be considered 
lovely. She was very small, five feet at most — as are all 
Indians — and dark-skinned, her complexion being of a 
rich nut-brown hue. She was attired in a sort of chemise 
low in the neck and short in the sleeves, which showed a 
perfectly modelled bust ; round her throat she wore red 
coral for luck and some curiously-coloured beads. Her 
long black hair hung in two plaits, into which red braid 
had been twisted, so that what fell below her waist was 
really a tassel of braid. The mother, on the other hand, 
wore her plaits coiled round her head, whicli, as they 
were interwoven with bright green wool, had the elScct 
of a laurel wreath. 

Both, mother and daughter wore the long strip of skirt 
round the body, and as they had just finished wea.vmg a 
ne>v one, they exhibited it with pride. The coarse black 
material was woven in three .strips, which were stitched 
togctlicr with coloured wool ; it was nearly a yard wide, 
its length about eight feet. ; It had no shape. The girl 
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poked one end between her legs, quickly bound it round 
and caught it in at the waist by a sash-band. This is the 
usual skirt ; hut made in a shorter length it does not 
always fold over so well, hence one often sees the bare 
leg of an Indian woman. They w'ear nothing on their 
feet. 

A small personage of about two — ^the youngest of the 
woman’s five children — was dressed in the quaint old 
fashion of the babies of the district. _ He had on long 
white trousers and a coat like that of his father ; indeed, 
boys and girls, as soon as they can stand, are dresseci 
exactly like their elders. 

He was told to say “ How do you do ? ” to the lady. 

I gave him my hand, and the tiny creature kissed it ! 
His little lips and hands were so cold that kiss really gave 
me a shock ; but I suppose Indian blood must be thin 
and poor, for I never shook hands with any native who 
felt warm — they alwa5i^s seem to be cold and clammy. 
To my mind there is something almost uncanny about 
them — snake or hsh like — although they are beautiful in 
shape and remarkable in carriage. They are poorly clad, 
and yet they surely cannot feel the cold as we do,: or 
presumably they would alter matters and_ do something 
to warm up that chill, thin blood of theirs, and set it 
circulating more freely through their veins. 

At another wigwam they were making rope ; a boy 
with a stick was turning one end round and round with 
both hands to give the rope a twist. A man was stand- 
ing thirty feet away, and as the boy twirled the rope, hci 
added on bit by bit shreds of vegetable fibre, and so 
dexterous was this gentleman that he quickly added a 
foot, and beautifully and securely woven it was, too. 
Near him were a couple oi women squatting on the fotv- 
ground ; one of them was spinning her wool, whit'h slue 
had dyed herself with vegetable dyes ; she had a small 
earthenware bowl, and nigh it stood her bobbin — about 
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eight inches high — which she set spinning by a touch of 
her fingers, when it just continued the movement like 
an everlasting top, while she spun her wool oh the bobbin. 

Her mother, close at hand, was “ carding ” the wool ; 
she was doing it rapidly on the most simple wooden struc- 
ture, chanting a little dirge to herself the while. Many 
of tliese aboriginal modes of doing work exist in the 
?.Iitla valley to-day. What simple folk they are ! The}? 
live on almost nothing, their homes are nothing, they 
possess almost nothing, they know nothing ; they are 
but little removed from mere animal existence, and yet 
they ap>pear quite contented and happy. 

Would we change with them ? No. Only those who 
have experienced the sorrows and turmoils of life are able 
to appreciate its pleasures and its joys. Adversity is a 
fine school for the mind. 

Each hut Iiad its tiny altar ; some great and wonderful 
oleograph of the Virgin Mary formed the centre-piece ; 
fresh floral offerings in blue or red china vases stood 
below, and a tiny lamp hung before the picture, to be 
lighted on all feast days. These poor folk are most de- 
vout, but their religion is tempered by much fear ; they 
believe in devils and hell fire and other terrible things ; 
so that though their lives seem to be happy in the present, 
their dreams of the future must be weird indeed. 

The entire village retires to bed about 7.30 p.m., when 
the stars come out. The women begin to light their 
cupful of fire about 5.3a a.m., in order to make their tor- 
tillas with tlie break of clay. As one rides through such 
a village in. the early morning, a thin veil of siu-olce rises 
■from the little homes, and the glint of the flame flickers 
through the bamboo walls. 

Our cavalcade rvas ready, and v/e started soon after 
seven a.ra. one morning for Upper Guiaroo, where we 
wished to see an ancient fortress and a Cruciform Chamber 
up in the mountains. The , first part of the road was 
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good ; bvit as we began to ascend the mountain the path 
narrowed considerably, and often the horses cou'ld 
barely secure foothold ; Mexican ponies, however, are 
like cats, and they always manage to get along somehow. 

Every shrul^ in Mexico appears to bear a thorn ; not a 
little thorn, oli dear no ! The thorns are one and even 
three inches long, and as stiff as the blade of a pen-knife ; 
certainly our ride that day proved this fact to several 
members of our party b57 rending their garments. 

The path had been made a few months before by Pro- 
fessor Saville and his workmen, when they were excavat- 
ing at the summit ; and though it was only a few months, 
some of his excavations — ^such as holes used for sacrificial 
fires — ^were already covered by greenery, so great is the 
rapidity of vegetable growth in the tropical parts of 
Mexico. 

Up, up we went — my riding astride affording amuse- 
ment to some of the party — ^until we suddeniy found 
ourselves close to the ancient fortress. The walls were 
of natural stones — ^adobes (the native sun-burnt brick) 
piled one upon the other, and several distinct courts and 
chambers were visible. 

Wliat a splendid position it was for a fort. We could 
see for miles and miles right over that wide valley, and 
across some of the smaller chains of hills to the more 
mountainous regions beyond . Deep caverns or barranc as 
surrounded us on all sides, while opposite lay a typical 
zig-zag mountain path leading to the Isthmus of '.relm- 
antepec. 

“ it is a five days' ride from here," was the repl}?" to 
my qiiestion as to the distance. “ The route lies right 
through the mountains ; but there is barely one village 
on the way, merety a reed hut for slicilter, and tortillas 
the only food.” 

I felt soroty tempted to undertake that ride through 
the wild mountains ; but as no one else seemed axixious 
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to face the discomforts, it would, of course, ha.vc been 
little short of madness to attempt such a journey without 
a properly-arranged escort. 

Leaving our horses with their strange and, wondrous 
trappings at the fortress, u'e walked to the real summit 
of the liill to see the great Cruciform Cross. It may here 
i)e remarked that often quite a poor peon has most 
^vonderM horse furniture ; he sometimes possesses a 
saddle and bridle rvorth ^5 in English gold, and yet the 
horse he -rides would not be valued at one-tenth of the 
embroidered leather he carries. 

The cross was wonderful ; in the first place it had no 
roof, and therefore w'e could see it in all the perfection of 
daylight. It had evidently been made, like the others, 
for the tomb of some great priest or king ; but accord- 
ing to Professor Saville— who cleared it out in 1900 — ^had 
never been completed. It had not been closed in, and 
tying . close at hand were several massive stones hewm 
ready for use, with round holes in them, showing they 
had been “ pinched” in place by means of holes at the 
back. The perfect joining of these stones shows thorough 
mastery of the mason's art. 

The carving of the grecques was beautiful, so clean and 
clearly cut, and yet what could these ancient people have 
clone their chiselling with ? No steel or iron tools have 
been, found, though the discovery of obsidian blades 
show that these \vcre in use. Rough stone implements 
like stunted arrow-heads with sharp points have been 
found, and cvitli these doubtless some of the carving wa,s 
accomplished. 

One of the patterns on the walls was a cross often- 
times repeated, that self-same ecpial-sided cross w'hich 
appears again and again all over the world. Tliere axe 
fifteen different and distinct designs of grecques at Mitla, 
a.nd although sometimes the pattern is made up by small 
pieces of stone arranged mosaic fashion together, yet the 
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generality arc carved in the solid blocks. No structnr(^s 
of a similar nature a.re known in any oth(.;r pari; of Iticxico 
or Central America, and these live are probably the most 
important burial chambers in the New \Vorld, owing both 
to their size and the beauty and preservation of the slonri 
work. 

The walls of this cross — ^which is an absolutely com- 
plete + , all four sides being alike — ^werc about eight feet 
high and at least thirty-two feet long in the ar.ms. Here 
again the grecques were carved and not mosaic, and 
evidently the whole had origiiicilty been painted white, 
the patterns being outlined in red, as the colour still 
remains in places. 

There are three designs in these carvings, \vhich com- 
plete the fifteen designs found at Mitla, 

The stones had been brought from a quarry about a 
mile away, where some still remain, and must have been 
carried this distance over a mountain top, down a deep 
barranca, and up a steep incline. Several large stones 
are still to be found at these quarries ; others are lying 
on the road between the quarries and Mitla, thus showing 
that the work was interrupted before completion. It is 
supposed that these enormous masses were moved by 
means of rollers and ropes ; but on viewing the steep 
sides of the barrancas one marvels how they were ever 
pulled up at all. 

The stones, though probably dressed a,t the quarries, 
were undoubtedly carved after being placed in position. 

The lines of the crosses are always exactly five degrees 
east and north, and there seems to be no doubt but that. 
the.se {People worshipped the North Star, 

The Mayas peopled Yucatan, cmd may hav<^ built Mitla, 
which is liowevcr more commonly considered the work ef 
the Zapotec.s, becau.se, although the former used ;uvli<;s 
in their buildings, there are only square doors in Alitia. 
William Holmc'S, when writing of these Mayas, su.ys : — 
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‘•'■The Maya, Race— AX the period of conquest the Ma5’a tribes 
Dccupyiuy; thie peninsula of Yucatan, and considerublc. prartioiis of 
uoighbourinf; territory to the south and west, are said to have com- 
prised in thei neighbourhood of 2,000,000 soids. It is said that snnie 
bands have never been fully conquered to-day, and they practically 
substantiate the claim by holding the temples of their fathers by force, 
of arms, defying all coiners, whether white or red. 

“ Physically, the Mayas are short, sturdy, and dark, possessing 
gcner.'Jly tlic typical characteristics of the red race. Their mental 
equipment is conceded to he of a high order as compared with other 
native stocks. Their origin is largely a matter of conjecture. One ac- 
count (Brinton, D. G., American Hero Myths, p. 145) connects them 
with the history of the god and culture-hero, Itzamna, and (.lcri\cs 
an important element or division of the race from the east, wliere tliey 
are said to have come across — or rather through— the ocean, thus 
forcibly recalling the story of Atlantis. The more probable deri\'atiou 
is, however, from the west, as tradition, myth, art, and geogTaphical 
conditions point in this direction more decidedly than in any oilier. 
It appears that there are few ties of language, with the Aztecs or other 
Jle.vican peoples, though there are. numerous and striking analogies in 
arts and customs, and it is not improbable that in the course of their 
history the Mayas have come into close contact with the great tribes 
of the Plateau of Mexico. Indeed, all may have, had a common origin 
to the north of Me.xico, or even beyond the Rio Grande. 

“ In the culture scale this people stood at the head of the American 
tribes. They were still, properly speaking, barbarians, l:nit in several 
respects seemed to be on the very threshold of civilisation. Their 
status may be compared to that of the Greeks and Egyptians imflsiedi- 
ately preceding the dawn of history, and we may assume that they 
were, as measured by Aryan rates of progi-ess, perhaps not more than 
a few thousand years behind the foremost nations ot the world in the 
great procession of races from savagery toward enlightenment. It is 
certain that they were already enjoyiiig a rude system of historic records, 
and were the only nation on the western continent that had made any 
considerable headway in the development of a plionetic system of 
wTiting. Their hieroglyphics occupy a place, not yet well defined, 
somewhere along the course _ of progress from pictograph to letter, and 
are cuusequently difficult of interpretation. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that an age. of literature was actually, though slowly, ilawiiing 
ill AiniTica when the .shock of conquest came.” 

It was wonderful to pause and think of all those tilings 
as we sat on those monster stones forming the cruciform 
chamber. Idly I poked about with my riding-whip, till 
something appeared, and spoke to me, as it were, from 
the past. 

I did not dig nor delve ' but I stumbled across what 
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are to me a couple of treasures — 3 . little bit of brown, 
potter}?’ and a thin black obsidian blade (volcanic glass) 
which had formerly been used as a knife. Triumphantly 
I bore away my trophies, two little treasures revealed to 
me from a long ago past, feeling, indeed, an arclmologist 
of great import to have found such trophies at far-away 
Mitia t A couple of pieces of old money were given to 
me subsequently ; they look like flat copper picks— six 
inches from tip to tip— and the handle— two inches wide 
—is equally long. Such large coins remind one of the 
ancient money of China or Finland. But among my 
little collection four small gods forming part of a neck- 
lace, and the head of an idol, wdth the heavy eyes, thick 
lips, wide nose and side curl of Egypt seem to me most 
precious. 

On our return journey we stopped a,t an hacienda 
where there is another cruciform cross, which has been 
known since the days of the Spaniards. The farm house 
is now built above it. In the courtyard was the open 
threshing-floor ; these concrete tlnreshiirg spaces may be 
seen all over Mexico—they are round like a circus, have 
a stone curbing and a cemented floor, and therein trudge 
the horses or mules as they do when working at the ore in 
Pachuca. 

The Indian corn is tlirowm on the floor, and mules 
march solemnly round and round to thresh off the husks. 
It may be well here to mention one of the chief uses of 
these husks. Tlicy are not only utilised for fodder, but 
as a case for the food of man ; the famous tamales of 
Mexico (minced meat or vegetable concoctions) are 
enclosed in them. The cob from which the husk has 
been removed is still generally manipulated by hand, the 
beads of maize being scraped down inch b}?* inch. 

Tlic primitive people in the Mitia vallej?’ arc probably 
the direct descendants of that great race ^vho raised 
those wonderful temples. A handful of villagers is all 
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that is now left of the vast population which formerly 
filled this wide valley. 

How beautiful everything seemed, how picturesque the 
surroundings, and how interesting my companions, for 
was I not accompanied by the three archicologists to 
whom all the excavations of late years are due. How 
glorious the flowers, the singing birds, the dear little 
humming-birds of brighter plumage, the gorgeously-Imed 
butterflies — it was all so lovely, so sleepjg so strange. 

Little did I dream of the wicked sprite laughing at my 
joy, which was so shortly to be turned to tears. Life and 
happiness were soon to be followed by pain — and well 
nigh death. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 


SIVERS IN THE TROPICS. 

N ew ORLEANS is the great centre of Carnival 
festivities in the New World, for there the gaieties 
exceed those in Italy or the Ruiera, but in Mexico City, 
Carnival time is now but a poor affair. A few second- 
class balls on Sunday nights, attended by the “ half- 
world,” as one paper announced, a few tawdry dresses 
on the paseo, and some students arrayed in old Spanish 
costumes, made but a poor representation of the rejoic- 
ings of old. 

On Ash Wednesday, however, every good Catholic 
wore black, and went to mass for the first daily attend- 
ance at forty consecutive services, and every good Catholic 
also had a cross marked upon his forehead in ashes by the 
priest. Some of the older people refuse to wash off this 
cross, and therefore all day may be seen walking about the 
streets with a dusky shadow across their brows. 

On the Saturday morning before Easter Sunday all this 
“ humiliation ” ends. It is a day of gladness, when tlio 
sin of Judas is punished. At ten o’clock in the morning 
the bells of the Cathedral and every other church ring 
out La Gloria, and immediately numerous effigies of 
the traitor are burnt. 

Now this strange and wonderful custonl is, so far as 
I know, peculiar to Mexico. As they dressed up clowns, 
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Ixillet dancers, and odd figures in paper for the pihatas, 
so they dress up yet more wonderful representations 
of Judas. They make a hideous paper doll, two, three, 
four, or even five feet high, inside they put bread for 
the poor, or — in. richer districts — coins, they fill the 
I’luppet with paper, pasteboard or straw, and hang him 
from a. cord across the street ; any street, every street, 
garden or square has its Judas, and while La Gloria 
])eals forth each is ignited. The poor rush forward and 
scramlde for the coins or bread, and altogether “ have a 
fine time.” 

If. any particular man be specially unpopular in a 
village, he often figures as Judas, and is burnt in effigy. 

Until iSgS the Jockey Club in the City had the most 
famous representations of that traitor. The club is rich, 
and each of the three figures cost from two to three 
hmidred dollars. One would be on horseback, the horse 
fashioned in pasteboard, but the accessories a real 
Mexican embroidered saddle, bridle and stirrups. The 
mock Judas wore real trousers tight and close fitting, 
with silver coins dowm his legs, and. a valuable hat. 
Inside were rockets, and when the thing was lighted 
the arms and legs jumped, much to the delight of the 
pelados (pojmlace) bel<.)w, who uvwe sometimes almost 
crushed to death in their endeavours to get a bit of the 
Judas. Free fights ensued, the trousers were torn shred 
l)y shred to get at a coin, until finally the police, being 
una],)k5 to co])e with the mob, intimated to the Jo('key 
Club that: tlu^ authorities hoped they would discontinue 
such a dangerous custom. The Jockey Club, therefor-e, 
no longer exhibits these effigies, which nevertheless n.re 
still disjrlayetl at every corner of the tow.n, the }u.'tjj)l(.; 
hugely (vu joying sncli gruesome spectacles. 

1 saw^ very little of the Carnival, for I was ill 

Pif/ich’s ad^^ce to persons about to marry applies to 
those who think of getting ill in Mexico. Don’t i 
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That is supposing you value your life, or unless your 
nerves are of cast iron or steel. Don’t. 

It was a funny experience all the same, and I cn.n 
afford to laugh at the memory now, but at the time, well 
■—I could only repeat Punch's wise counsel. Don’t. 

On returning from one of my various expeditions to 
the tropics — the one and only occasion on which I was 
stupid enough to ride without riding-boots — one of my 
knees lookecl red and swollen ; a few hours later tlie. 
other knee followed suit, whilst various red patches 
appeared on my legs, extending to the ankle, I retired 
early that night to bed. By midnight my legs felt like 
lead, and when I managed to get up and crawl to the 
wooden shutters which take the place of windows, the 
moonbeams fell on knees so swollen they hardly looked 
human. I was literally sick with pain ; but the mock- 
ing-bird cruelly repeated my cry of suffering. A thirty 
mile drive through roadless country before dawn in- 
sisted on by wise friends brought me to a station, 
and ten hours later I was back in the City. When I 
stood up I shrieked aloud, whereupon I sent for a doctor. 

“ Poisoned bites,” remarked that sapient individual. 
“ Got] in the tropics. Eh! Nine of them! Serious, 
You must go straight to bed and have a nurse.” 

As I was crawling back to my room, I met a well- 
known bishop from New York, whom I had seen se^^eral 
times, and after enquiring the cause of my slow and 
languid movements, he added : 

“ I am feeling ill myself ; this elevation is ver}" try- 
ing, and my heart is troubling me a good deal.” 

A few more words, and he passed on into his room, and, 
I into mine, which chanced to be the next. 

I did not have a nurse, because, in Mexico they are 
difficult to get, and therefore, in a hotel, are looked 
upon with such awe it proved impossible to arrange for 
one; but I stayed in bed, and later in a cane arm-chair. 
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with my feet on another — a comfortable sofa is unknown 
in a hotel— and tried to bear complacently the throljbing 
pain of those nine bites, now swollen into tu'o suJid 
masses. I could hardly crawl to the bell, and when 
I did, no one came, at least, not for half an hour or 
so, and then only a mozo (man), for women servants 
are non-existent in Mexican hotels, I ordered “hot 
chicken,” which arrived in a tepid condition, the salt 
was forgotten, and the potatoes were cold. Altogether 
life did not look cheerful. Then for the first time 
I learnt the loneliness of travelling without a companion. 

The whole of the first day people were rushing in 
and out of the next room, which was occupied by the 
learned divine. The walls were thin, and I could hear 
distinctly all that passed. There was soon no more to 
hear, for alas ! that evening the poor gentleman died, 
just twenty-eight hours after we had talked on the 
balcony. 

The event came as an awful shock, I own, and when all 
the fuss attendant on death was over — ^l^y law every 
corpse has to be buried within twenty-four hours in 
Mexico — and they locked the door that night, there 
seemed something horrible in the intense stillness which 
succeeded to all the bustle and confusion. Did I sleep ? 
No, not much, the horror of my plight, the pain of those 
bites, despite the application of a freezing mixture every 
hour to my lower limbs — ^my own temperature being 
somewhere about 104° Fahr. — ^the terrible, terrible lone- 
liness I lelt with no one to come near me but a Spaniard 
who smelt of garlic and spoke and understood nutiung 
but his own tongue — well, I could only again say willi 
Pm!ch/‘Y)OWTl” 

Many of my English and American friends had infl uenza, 
at the time, and were unable to call, although two ladii^s 
were most thoughtful, sleeping in my sitting-room a,t 
night in turn when I was at my worst ; others sent or 
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brought jue fresh butter — 3 l real luxury — and little rolls, 
books, fruit and flowers. But kind as my Mexican friends 
were to me, hospitable and considerate as I invariably 
found them, they somehow never seemed to fully realise 
the awfulness of my fate, the unutterable loneliness of 
my position, or the agony I was enduring. They left 
cards to enquire, or sent flowers, but I felt utterly 
wretched. Tied by the leg — by two legs, in fact — ^unable 
to stand for a second, practically alone in a great gaunt 
hotel, where the food had to be brought from a restau- 
rant several minutes’ walk away — although in the same 
building — and was consequently cold and unappetising, 
the whole thing seemed simply horrible. For fifteen 
days I suffered agonies from those bites, and yet the 
hotel proprietor refused a nurse admission, and for ten 
of those terrible days I never put my foot out of bed ; 
it was by a miracle I escaped with my life. 

Freezing mixture and whisky was my prescription, 
and I who had rarely tasted whisky, was expected to 
drink it by the tumbler, as an antidote to the blood 
poison. 

“ All’s well that ends well,” and I can afford to laugh 
about my illness now, but it was a gruesome experience, 
and made me realise the madness of travelling alone so 
far from home. Yet, after all, I had already been over 
six months on the tramp, had slept in about fifty differ- 
ent beds, had spent some twenty niglits in railway cars, 
and travelled thousands of miles, with never a day’s 
illness ; but until I reached Mexico City I had prac- 
tically never been in a hotel, or alone, and then — ^this 
is what befell me. 

If any reader ever have a friend, or should hear of a 
foreigner who is ill, in a strange land, let him hasten 
to his side, to talk to him, cheer him up, to perform his 
little commissions, to take him soup or jelly, even to boil 
the kettle for a hot -water bottle, to do anything, in 
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fact, rather than leave a sick man or woman alone in 
an unknown hotel, in a land far from his own. 

If my disease were not caused by tropical bites — and 
there was some little doubt about the matter — it must 
have been due to poisoned ivy. This latter is very 
dangerous in tropical lands. The parasite in hot climates 
grows rank, generally in damp shady barrancas, where 
it spreads prolifically. It has long, thick, dark-green 
leaves, and is most poisonous when in bloom ,* then the 
pollen flies, and anyone may be inoculated without even 
touching the plant, when two or three feet away, in fact, 
if they are susceptible. Many persons are susceptible, 
even among the Indians, who live in constant dread 
of approaching the creeper, while others appear to enjoy 
immunity from its effects. Natives dread the devil, 
yellow fever, and poisonous ivy ! 

The poison raises large lumps, red and swollen like 
bites ; pus forms, and a kind of blood poisoning, at- 
tended by pain and danger, sets in. 

While I was still ill, although on the high road to 
recovery, Sii: Weetman and Lad}^ Pearson started for the 
Is thmus of Tehuantepec. She and her daughter returned 
to Mexico about three weeks later ; but he and his son, 
managers, engineers and Members of the Government 
remained to further inspect the line and attend to business. 
I had unfortimately missed the first trip across the 
Isthmus with Lady Pearson, but was luckily well enough 
to meet the rest of the party down the river, and see the 
new railway. On steamers and special trains it is not 
necessary to walk, and by that time I could just manage 
to crawl a, bout again. The ensuing time spent on a 
deck chair on those wonderful rivers soon made me 
feel stronger. 

The railway line to Vera Cruz was the first opened in 
Mexico, its object being to connect the capitaT with 
tl’e coast. Like the Inter-Oceanic, this route runs through 
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some of tlie chief maguey fields. Train loads of pulque 
are brought into Mexico every morning, five hundred 
thousand litres being drunk daily in the city of Mexico 
alone, 

i\lr. Thomas Braiiiff, President of the Mexican Railway, 
kindly lent me his own car, and after being seen off by 
several friends, 1 travelled to Vera Cruz in company with 
Mr. Colls, who had been for several years in Mexico, 
but ha,ving married the only daughter of Edward Terr^y, 
the actor, lunv lives in England. 

It is a splendid journey. The line is often on a four 
per cent, grade, and swings round endless curves as it 
descends some ten thousand feet to Vera Cruz. The 
beautiful part begins at Esperanza, and from thence to 
Orizaba — famous for its domes— it is perfectly lovely. 
There are endless tunnels and high bridges, and so 
sharply does the route curve that the coaches have to 
lie right over to get round at all. The succeeding curve 
is often in the opposite direction, in which event 
over sways the car again on the other side, see-saw 
fashion, until one gets quite giddy looking over the sides 
of precipices sheer down seven hundred to a thousand 
feet. This line, although the first built in Mexico, 
remains the finest bit of engineering to-day, and the 
honour of construction belongs to Englishmen. 

^Vhcat is grown along the route, particularly near 
the famous pyramids of the. Sun and Moon. The stacks 
of straw are somewhat peculiar, and one can easily guess 
the prevailing wind of the district by their shape. This 
resembles a china cheese-dish of wedge-like form ; where 
the wind is strongest it is finest, getting bigger and tidier 
every foot, until it ends in an abrupt wall, and view'od 
from that point might be an ordinary English hay-rick. 
By this ingenious arrangement the straw is not blown 
away, the force of the wind being broken l^y its gentle 
incline. 
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The canon is not so wild as at Tomellin, it is not so 
tropical, perhaps, as at Tampico, but it is assuredly grand. 
Truly wonderful scenery is to be met with in Mexico. 

When we left the City at 7 a.m. in the beginning of 
March, there was frost on the ground, but six hours 
later we were in the heat of the tropics. 

Again one repeats, ’tis the land of extremes of every 
hind. As we descended lower we left the pines and. 
magueys and reached bananas sheltering coffee, like- 
wise cotton and sugar ; adobe houses disappeared, and 
their places were taken by bamboo huts. The children 
ran about clothed in nature’s garb ; orchids and hanging 
mosses clung to the trees, and all was tropical again. 
What a magnificent view met our admiring gaze of the 
snow-capped volcano of Orizaba, 

Surel}?" nothing in the world can be grander than 
some of those Mexican scenes ; the Himalayas are 
higher, it is true, than those extinct volcanoes — the 
Alps are more numerous, the Andes perhaps more 
rugged ; but where else does one get such marvellous 
pictures ? Below, a river with alligators and teirrapins 
in the water ; parrots and monkej^s overhead ; wild 
tropical tangled jungle on the banks ; bamboo, cocoanut 
or plantain, then the more rugged rocky peaks, and 
towering away into that wonderful sky those great, 
snow-clad volcanoes. 

I spent one night in Vera Crnz~a town of some size, 
but without a single cab— and was off next morning at 
5 a.m., ere break of day, Somehow one always seems 
to be starting off somewhere before daybreak in Mexico. 
To I'je up with the stars, and away in the dark, is qui k^ 
a usual mode of procedure ; but one learns by experi- 
ence that it is worth while to avoid the great licuf of 
the day whenever possible. 

There is a small branch line to Alvarado further south 
on the Gulf, and — another of the strange an(.)inaHcs of 
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Mcxicx) — the engine has an electric head-light. It seems 
incongruous to find the latest modern improvements 
in such an ancient, far-away land. 

Fate ordained, that I should see the Republic almost 
entirely under the guidance and escort of men. I had 
numberless companions, but they were always men. The 
reader may ask why, and the question is not hard to 
answer. It is simply due to the fact that no Mexican 
woman has the slightest idea how to “ rough it.” There 
are coni] laratively few English or American women in 
Mexico, and those there have often to leave their 
husbands for other climes in summer ; added to which 
the officials everywhere are of course men, and it was 
practically the officials who showed me Mexico. They 
were delightful ; anything more considerate, more cour- 
teous, more kindly than the behaviour of those men of all 
nationalities to me, a stranger, could not possibly be 
imagined, and from the bottom of my heart I thank them 
one and all f( >r their kindly aid, and unfailing and thought- 
ful help during my 185 days’ sojourn in the Republic. 

We left Vera Cmz in a special train, everj?' mile of 
the line to Alvarado becoming niore ancl more tropical. 
The glorious fan-like bamboos were missing, but the palms 
and cocoa-nuts, the bananas and mangoes were there. 
Strange round objects on trees, resemlding ships’ buffers 
attracted my attention. 

“ What are they ? ” I asked. 

Hornets’ nests,” was the cheerful reply. 

There were hunclreds of them. What charming things 
to disturb. Egrets flew overhead, and when we reached 
tlie lagoon, we saw thousands of buzzards along the 
water’s edge, tall, black, and forbidding, waiting for their 
carrion prey. 

My coruj'ianions on this occasion were three men, J. 
Fletcher Toomer, General Manager of the Vera Cruz 
(Mexico) Railway, Limited ; Arthur Colls, vSecretary, 
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and Arthur J. Philbrick, Traffic Manager, Navigation 
Department. 

It is a pretty line, and I was amused to see the simple 
native folk making starch from yucca root, which grows 
freely in sand dunes. The root is soaked in large tubs 
or troughs, under bamboo shelters, and subsequently 
ground by hand, generally by the aid of rollers. By 
this means a thick white fluid is extracted, which is 
spread in troughs, and exposed to the sun in order to 
let the water evaporate. A glutinous residue is left, 
yellow-brown in colour, and as thick as molasses ; this 
is afterwards exposed on the rush mats of the country 
to bleach ; it turns into flakes, and is then fit to sell. 
There is a large industry in starch among the Indians. 

Perhaps those sand dunes may in the future develop 
into golf links where the Indians of Alvarado will play ! 
Meantime the quaint little town is famous for tarpon 
and oysters. 

Our original plans having been slightly changed, we 
1‘eached our destination a clay sooner than expected. 
It is terrible to arrive a day too soon anywhere, because 
things are not always ready. The river San Juan is 
navigal)le to the town of that name from Alvarado, 
nearly two hunched miles, and a l)ig steamer runs as far 
as San Nicolas, nearly half the distance. This steamer 
had becui painted for the. occasion ; but as we arrivecl 
a clay loo early, the black paint of the floor and the 
white pjiint of the walls were not quite dry, consecpiently 
wc stuck above and below, and round the corners, 
(.juito an ocean boat with cabins and comforts ; but she 
c.oukl only go as far as San Nicolas, where we were to 
change into a smaller craft. This little steamer, with 
its flat bottom mid hind wheel, was still being carpen- 
tered. We, a party of four, were to meet Sir Weetman 
Pearson and eleven companions at San Juan on their 
way back from Tehuantepec, and as we were all, more- 
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over, to live eighteen hours on board the smaller vessel, 
on the return trip, a top roof had been added, and 
further kitchen arrangements made, so she was not 
quite ready. We took her in tow, with fourteen car- 
penters on board, who finished their work by the way. 
Rather amusing to build one’s house as one goes along, 
and that on the water, too, but such was actually the 
case. 

What a transfer of goods ! Our special train from 
Vera Cruz was composed of an engine, a luggage van, 
and the directors’ car, with cooks, butlers, and food for 
ten da5?'s. The things came on board ; sixteen trestle 
beds and bedding, wine and spirits, chairs and tables, 
food and cutlery, pots and pans, everything and any- 
thing likely to be needed by our small army of fifteen 
men and one woman ! 

But the greatest trouble of all was the ice-chest, a 
thing weighing a ton, full of chickens, fish and eatables 
generally. A dozen men were required to get it on to 
the boat, and being natives, they insisted on doing it 
their own way. Such a funny way, too. They had 
rollers, but instead of running and putting the roller 
down again in front of the chest to keep the thing going, 
they would wait and think about it, let the box drop 
down on its front edge, and then have all the toil of 
lifting the end up again. So thoroughly Mexican, We 
had a lovely twenty-four hours on that large steamer, 
and I a four-berthed cabin to myself, which gives some 
idea of the size of these five navigable rivers of Southern 
Mexico. 

In about three hours we reached Tlalcotalpam, quite a 
flourishing town, where, with ordinary boats, a number 
of passengers generally land or come on board. Tliose 
great rivers running up from the Isthmus, convey im- 
ported goods to the haciendas, and bring l;>ack coffee 
tobacco, beans, log-wood, cedar, fustic (for dye), cotton. 
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rubber, cattle, and all manner of tropical fnrits. Small 
villages are springing up along the banks, since the 
steamship line was inaugurated. 

The rivers are at their lowest in March, just before 
the rains begin, so we had chosen a bad time ; there is 
sometimes a difficulty in getting up the two hundred 
miles. They are splendidly wide, but three feet is 
considered a good depth of water in the higher reaches. 
We arrived at the end of our big boat journey at night, 
and the carpenters manfully straggled on with candles 
(round which thousands of moths hovered), and suc- 
ceeded in finishing the little steamer ready for morning. 
There was a terrible mist at San Nicolas ; all was hazy 
obscurity as we left our large Vessel at six a.m. and 
walked along a plank into the smaller craft. An ex- 
cellent hot breakfast, however, put us in good humour, 
and by nine o’clock the sun came out to further cheer 
our hearts. 

As the mist rose and the warmth increased, we saw 
turtle swimming in the water, and alligators basking in 
the sun. There are many less of the latter than formerly, 
as an American company is doing its best to exterminate, 
them for the sake of their skins. What a picturesque 
trip it was 1 Indians were plying hither and thither in 
the streams in their dug-out canoes. Boys and men 
were coming down to the water’s edge to fill their large 
jugs. Each piece of pottery must haVe been three times 
the size of an ordinary pail, and, when .filled, really 
heary, yet the natives carry them on their shoulders 
supported by one or both hands. After rolling up tlu;ir 
white trousers they would wallc into the stream, fill 
their bu\\i, and then dragging it to the water’s edge, 
hy some clever trick bend one Icnee, lift the weight on 
to that limb, and, after but a moment’s pause, twist it 
up on to the shoulder, where a piece of sacking or coarse 
stuff was already reposing to receive it. Such a lazy, 
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contented, happy, animal sort of existence was all very 
Intlian, tropical and interesting. As the day crept on 
the heat increased, and then we sought refreshment by 
drinking the fresh milk of the unripened cocoa-nut. 
Wlio iuis not read the stirring tales of Marryat and 
Ballantyne, in youth, and learned the joys that fresh 
milk affortls the thirsty traveller ? We were not working- 
hard, as did the heroes of those thrilling romances ; 
we were mta'ely basking in tropical sunshine, on a river 
steamer, with a flat bottom and a funny little paddle 
behind, like the famous Mississippi boats, and yet we all 
thorouglily appreciated that fresh milk. The cocoa-nut 
was green. Cutting off the top as one would an egg, 
one discovered a white woolly lining one-and-a-half 
inches thick. This would later have been fibrous and 
useful for mat-making. After cutting off the end, the 
milk was revealed — three tumblers of perfectly clear 
water, with a deliciously refreshing taste, though in no 
way flavoured with cocoa-nut. A thin brown coating 
was beginning to adhere to the shell, and shortly, if 
it had been left, the actual part which we call cocoa-nut 
would have fastened to these edges as it formed itself 
out of the liquid. The cocoa-nut rind was not yet set, 
and therefore the entire shell was full of fluid. It was 
an ideal drink, improved — ^tlie men declared — ^by a 
spoonful of gin, not enough to disguise the milk, but 
to bring out its flavour. A cocoa-nut bears at seven 
years of age,- and its life is about ten times that length. 

The turtles — or more properly speaking terrapins, for 
we were on fresh water — amused me. I had never seen 
live tnrtlcs before, except at the famous " Ship and 
Tiirtle,” in the City of London, where they swim about 
in tanks ; although I had eaten them in soup at the 
idansion House, sitting next to a Lord Mayor ! Here 
they were on their native heath — as an Irishman might 
say — and very happy they looked. The Indians catch 
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them in nets or creels, something like lobster-pots ; stew 
and eat them in lumps, for the alderman’s soup is un- 
known to Mexico. ^ 

Then there were the alligators— -dozens, one might 
almost say hundreds, of them. As we approached they 
were lying on the banks, basking in the sun — grey- 
looking objects that might have been the trunks of 
trees, they were so muddy. Six or ten feet long seemed 
to be the average size, and one distinguished them from 
a.Jar because their heads were always pointed upwards. 

I will photograph one,'’ said I, and accordingly the 
camera was unearthed and I made my preparations. 
Up till then we had seen them every few minutes ; 
now that all was ready for the fray not one appeared 
for more than an hour, and even when they did eventually 
emerge, it was impossible to take them properly. They 
are shy, and as they lay half asleep they heard the 
rattle of our engines in the water, and with a start of 
surprise and fear, promptly walked off and were lost to 
view._ Alligators “ at home” do not crawl, as I always 
imagined they did ; they get right up on their little 
legs, and, head in air, march along quite briskly. Their 
legs are like those of a dachshuncl, bent and bowed, 
but they can almost run I Alas, out of half-a-dozen 
.snap-shots none were really distinct. The northern 
half of Mexico afforded splendid photographs, the air 
was so clear, dry and sunny ; the shadows deep, the 
lights brilliant — ^but in the tropics there is a moisture 
in the air which gives a hazy look to the plates. 

PaiTots flew overhead, green as usual, and always in 
couples. One never sees a solitary parrot ; they are 
birds that seem to like company, and prefer to screech 
in pairs. Perhaps paiTots gossip, and therefore meet 
in twos to wreck their neighbours’ reputations. 

Navigation in, a low state of the river, and going 
against the stream, becomes exciting at times. Our 
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second flat-bottomed steamer was like a Thames lionse- 
boat, and when the water grew shallow a man at each 
side stood in front, pole in hand. Rings were painted 
in various colours a foot apart on these poles, and when 
the captain or pilot called out to take soundings, these 
men dipped their poles, and cried :• — 

Dos y medio .... two-and-a-half feet. 

Dos escasos .... two short. 

Dos largos .... two and a bit. 

Fondo blando . . , . soft bottom. 

Fondo duro . . . . hard bottom. 

They almost sing these soundings, which so quickly 
follow suit ; they only turn the big pole over in the 
hand and dip it in again. In the silence of a tropical 
evening, that song was charming. We got along quite 
happily in a couple of feet of water* in parts the 
river was deep, but when it became shallower than 
twenty-four inches, or we I'an on to a sand-bank, as we 
often did, trouble ensued. . _ 

Sand-banks in places were common, despite the width 
of the river, and several times we were firmly caught. 
When this occurred, down got the captain, out came 
the pilot, and into the water both stepped, pole in 
hand, to find the best way off or over. The}; wore no 
shoes, and apparently wet trousers did not signify, for 
they waded about cheerfully in the stream until they 
found what they wanted. At other times, at some 
sharp bend where the current was strong, we were 
swung round on to a bank and got hooked up among 
the over-hanging trees. Then our two “ sounding ” 
men produced long poles with forks at the end, and 
with all their might and main shoved us off. W'e had 
no real mishaps, because our only troubles were the 
shallows, and there if things went very wrong one could 
always get off and walk ashore ! So long as daylight 
lasted we steamed, but in spite of a glorious moon we 
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could not do so at night owing to the constantly shifting 
hidden sand-banks, and trunks of hidden trees called 
“ snags ” in our course, to say nothing of the strength 
of the current. 

We once drew up near a small native village about 
seven p.m., to await the dawn of morning. Of course, all 
the inhabitants came down to view us, and squatted on 
llieir heels on the bank to watch us enjoying our dinnex. 
What amused them most ? Why, our knives and forks. 
Tliey had never seen anything so remarkable. They 
shovel in their food — if they are rich enough to liavc 
ariy—with bits of tortillas, and that people should use 
a fork instead of a piece of corn-cake, or that each person 
should have a knife to himself, was, they thought, 
extraordinary. 

Dinner over, the excitement of the camp began. Our 
upper deck was exactly like the top of a Thames house- 
boat (there were no cabins anywhere), excepting that 
we had two or three plies of canvas roof to keep out 
the sun. Canvas walls were let down at the sides, as 
far as the bulwarks, and one end was partitioned off 
by a canvas screen for me. 

This was my chamber ; a trestle bed, some blankets, 
pillows, chair, and a tin tripod wash-handstand — which 
I handed out for the use of others when done with — 
completed my furniture, but the little room was quite 
comfortable. On the other side of the canvcis sheet 
my three companions slept, while beyond, the captain 
and pilot tvisted themselves into balls in the very 
small wheel-house, and below, the chef and butlers 
sought repose amid wine cases and cutlery. The Indian 
crew and underlings took petate (grass mats), and, 
spreading them on the bank, rolled their heads up in 
their blankets and went to sleep, leaving the lower 
part of their bodies perfectly bare. There were no 
mosquitoes, nothing to disturb our peace. “ Lights 
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out ” rang forth about ten o’clock ; but it was Just 
as bright without them, for the moon shone vividly and 
the stars twinkled merrily. 

Twinkle, twinkle, little star,” dear old rhyme of our 
youth, came back to me, as clearly and distinctly as 
though it had been learnt but yesterday. All, those 
bab}^ versc:s were memorised when the slate of the mind 
wj-as fresh and clean ; its impression — like many im- 
pressions of one’s yoiith—seems indelible. As years 
roll by the slate becomes crowded with manifold subjects, 
until some memories have to be sponged off to make 
room for newer impressions, and the last inscriptions 
become hazy and blurred. If only we could keep our 
slates clean through life, the tangled threads of memory 
would not get so confused. 

The night was calm and still ; the heat of a tropical 
day had passed, and hour by hour it grew colder and 
colder until the miasma of early morning rose from the 
river and hung over the banks. By four a,m. we were 
enveloped in a thick fog. Three blankets were not 
enough then, even a fourth could not keep out the 
insidious damp, for the bed-clothes became quite sodden. 
T put up my hand to my hair — it was as wet as though 
I had just washed it ; but then I was practically sleeping 
in the open — roof of canvas over my head and a screen 
of canvas around were of no avail against mist which 
penetrated everywhere ; I was wet through. It was 
not for long, however ; a couple of hours later, with 
its first lifting, -we started off again, and then the warmth 
of the sun soon cleared it away. By nine o’clock we were 
back in all the heat of another tropical day, which was 
not overpowering by any means, for we were moving 
and making a breeze as we svmng round the banks of 
the winding river. 

Dressing was rather a funny entertainment, for the 
fog still hung around, clothes felt cold and clammy ; 
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but when one is happy, dreams of malaria do not trouble 
the mind, and yellow fever germs had been left behind 
on the coast. 

It seemed strange to see shoeless sailors all wearing 
lieautifully coloured scarves, smoking cigars — good 
c.igars, too, with a delicious aroma ; but then we were 
in the land of tobacco, where cigars could be purchased 
at the modest cost of three or four a penny. They 
smoke a great deal, those dark-skinned Indians, some 
of whom are splendid-looldng men. The type was 
often Jewish, but they w'ere all big and brawmy with 
curly hair — ^not wmolly or frizzy, on the contrary, wavy 
and silky — and such glorious eyes. They W’^ere just 
the folk to sit as artists' models, and the touch of colour 
at their throats added a charm to the picture. They 
were of the Zapotec tribe, descendants of the people 
\vho built Mitla. 

M'y companions — my three chaperons, as I called 
them — dressed in white (shoes, coat, trousers and hat), 
looked like Indian officers in their tropical cleanliness. 
Why is it, I wonder, that this sort of attire is so be- 
coming ? Flannels, ducks, or neglige of any kind 
invariably suit a man, though perhaps he never looks 
such a “ gentleman ” as in that most hideous but refining 
of costumes, dress clothes. 

Three days we spent on the river — ^three happy, 
indolent days, basking in the sunshine, and. letting the 
tropical Vegetation, flowers, foliage and animal life, 
sink into our very souls. It was all so restful, so inter- 
esting, so reminiscent of Robinson Crusoe. Here w^ere 
the jungled forests, with the creepers and parasites 
hanging from the boughs of the trees and re-planting 
themselves in the earth. Seek where one wuuld, one 
c( 5 uld find no admittance from the banks ; it wus all 
thick, impenetrable jungle. But behind it tigers roamed, 
and a taper peered upon us from a bough ; beneath 
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heavy undergrowth snakes, three yards long, were 
quietly crawling. 

The real primeval forest is a very different thing from 
the pictures we see in story-books, I remember once 
sitting next to H. M, Stanley (later Sir Henry), of “ Dark- 
est Africa ” fame, at a Society of Authors' dinner, when 
the conversation turned on the subject of primeval 
forests. Mr. Stanley, usually a silent personage, on tin's 
occasion — ^irerhaps the result of a little anxiety c.on- 
cerning the speech he was expected to make later in the 
evening, and which he, did admirably — proved talkative. 
One of his remaks I well remember, 

"A primeval forest," said he, "is an impenetrable 
wall, which man’s skill and pluck are sorely tried to 
enter.” 

These words came back to me on the Isthmus. Verily 
an impenetrable wall. The undergrowth — ^six, eight, 
or perhaps ten feet high— -was so close, so jumbled, so 
interwoven that no human being could find Space to 
stand. A lofty palm here, a bamboo there, an orchid 
or a mistletoe clinging to that cedar or mahogany tree, 
while graceful tendrils descended from the boughs and 
took root in the ground below. All things grew so 
thickly together that it seemed impossible they could 
find room even to take root ; but they did, and every 
variety of vegetation appeared to thrive. This under- 
wood is not so difficult to clear as might be imagined ; 
it is simply ignited and burnt. In the hot season every- 
thing is dry, and whole spaces are easily cleared. No 
one could go into that jungle and cut it down. In the 
first place they could not get in, in the second it is tlio 
home of snakes and lizards, scorpions and reptiles of all 
sorts, to say nothing of larger animals and venomous 
mosquitoes ; liowever, firing is comparatively easy, 
and can to a great extent be guided and controlled. 
The ash forms a manure, and a year later crops may 
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be raised on what but a few months previonsty wus 
primeval forest. 

There were lovely green lizards (Iguana) about eighteen 
inches to two feet long crawling up the banks, and later 
I tasted one of them and found it excellent. The natives 
will not eat ducks ; they consider they are filthy-living 
animals, while these lizards, on the contrary, arc clean 
and thought a great luxury, as, indeed, is correct, for 
they taste like chicken. 

Towards sunset on the third day of our trip we neared 
San Juan, the little native town which was our goal ; 
but there is “ many a slip,” as we all know, and about a 
mile away we stuck ignominiously on a sand-bank ! 
Yes, we stuck, and stuck hard and fast, too, and for an 
hour or more it seemed as if we were unlikely ever to 
move again. Signals of distress went up ; we whistled 
and whistled again, till finally one of those large pictui- 
esque barges or " dug-out ” canoes, which do so much 
of the carrying trade of the rivers, came to our rescue. 
It was saief to be one hundred and fifty years old, and 
was cut out of three long tree trunks joined together, 
pointing upwards at each end. A part of the deck 
w^as covered in with bamboo matting ; but the heat of 
travelling slowly, and low down towards the w'’ater, 
must have been terrible for passengers before steamers 
were introduced. This canoe relieved us of our ice-cliest 
and wine-ca.^cs, of all the heavy things, in fact. Tlien 
some thirty Indians, in nature’s garb, descended 
into the water and pulled with their hands or pushed 
with tlieir legs, making a prise or lever with poles, l.)y 
means of w-hich they endeavoured to move tlie sand 
beneath our craft, some of them woi'king chains Ixick- 
wurcls and forwards also with a view to accomplishing 
that object. For three hours, in the gloam of evening, 
they worleed, I'lersjiiring at every pore, and eventnally 
got' us olf. I had enjoyed it all, for the moon wais 
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raciiant, a beautiful tropical moon, the evening warm, the 
scene quite lovely, and the dark figures most picturesque. 

The men worked to a sort of tune which reminded 
me strangely of other scenes, thousands of miles away 3 
for when 1 christened the “ P. and O.” steamer “ Assaye ” 
on tlie Clyde a few months previously the men dug her 
out of her candle to much the same time and music. 
Poor Indians, theirs was the longer and tougher job, 
for they had no modern improvements, no greased 

permanent ways,” and the tide was rolling the sand 
more and more against our flat-bottomed craft every 
moment. 

Suddenly a yell of triumph pierced the air, a joyful 
“ She’s off ” rang forth in many Indian dialects, and 
away we steamed, about nine p.m., to the little town, 
the lights of which we had seen dimly flickering for 
hours. 

A “ special,” composed of an engine and the private 
car, had been sent up for us, and five minutes after 
landing we were steaming away through the stillness 
of the night, along the newly oj^ened Juile Line to join 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec Railway, where we were to 
meet a party of “ men, men, nothing but men.” 

Was it not the famous Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, 
who, when asked by someone whether she liked books, 
replied : “ Books ! Prithee do not talk to me of books ! 
The only books I know are men and cards.” 

She would indeed have been in her element in Mexico ! 

We travelled all night, reaching Coatzacoalcos the 
following morning, where we joined Sii- Weetman Peai-- 
son’s party, which consisted of General Mena, Minister 
of Communications, and formerly Mexican Minister in 
London and Paris ; Julio M. Limantour, brother of the 
IMinister of Finance; Carlos de Lancia y Escandon ; 
Augustine Schulze, nephew of the famous General 
Rincorn ; J. B. Body, Managing Director of the Teliu- 
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antepec Railway ; Harold Pearson (my Post’s soil) 5 H. 
11. Crabtree ; W. E. Sayer; Miguel Palacios, and others. 

What a beautiful spot Coatzacoalcos is ! Unfortu- 
nately, I was not able to see much of it, for a “ norther ” 
had sprung up, and a norther invariably absorbs one’s 
whole attention, and does not leave room for much else. 

Mrs. Mellor, a lady from Jamaica, invited me to 
luncheon, which was quite a remarkable meal. I was 
helped to something of a fishy nature, and the moment 
1 tasted it exclaimed : 

“ Surel}^ this is Norwegian fish-pudding ! ” 

" Yes,” replied my hostess, “ but how do you know 
that ? ” 

" Because I have eaten it sitting beside Dr. Nansen 
and Bjornstjerne Bjornson in Norway ; but how on 
earth did you get it in the tropics ? ” 

“ By means of tins ; everything comes here in tins.” 

How little we home folk appreciate the possibilities 
of tins. Later on we had a most excellent plum-pudding, 
my Christmas pudding served in the tropics in March ; 
tinned again. They are sent out in thousands from 
England to all parts of the world, and eaten in the 
tropics with sunlDeams and monkeys peeping in at the 
windows, a reminder of Christmas amid snow and ice. 
Canning — as our American friends call it — ^lias reached 
wonderful perfection, and in places like Mexico, where 
fjiie lives to a great extent on tinned foods, one learns 
their value and realises how good they invariably are. 
Added to which, after seeing the cleanliness of their 
])reparation, one gladly welcomes anything so sweet, 
wholesome and palatable. 

Vdrat a lot of things one learns l)y travelling ! 

Touchstone says : — 

“ When I was at home I was in a better place. 

But travellers nmst be content.” 

Surely the one makes us appreciate the other. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE ISTHMUS OF TEHUANTEPEC/'" 

P rophecy often works out its own fulfilment. 

When in 1519 Cortes arrived from Spain to 
conquer Mexico, he landed at Vera Cruz ; but that 
harbour being considered dangerous, he had the coast 
surveyed for sixty leagues further south, as far, indeed, 
as the Coatzacoalcos river, which was finally decided 
upon as affording suitable anchorage. Here a fort was 
built during tlie following year, and a colony settled 
under Velasquez de Leon. Nearly four hundred years 
later this chosen spot promises to become one of the 
most important seaports in the world. 

From a letter written to Charles V. of .Spain, it appears 
that Cortfe was most anxious to find a Strait which 
would naturally unite the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
He saw the immense importance of a direct route between 
those vast seas. In vain he sought some natural channel 
but finding none, and still realising the necessity of .a 
connection for the purposes of trade, he conceived the 
idea of a caniage road, by means of which to supply 
Spain with spices from the East Indies, and return 
exports from Europe to the Western hemisphere. Strong 
in his belief of the ultimate importance of the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepeco Cortes selected tracts of land on the 
Coatzacoalcos river, inland towards Oaxaca and Mitla, 
* Reprintc?cl, with, additions, from the Fortnightly, by permission. 
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and further west towards the town of Tehuantepec 
near the Pacific coast, which tracts were finally conferred 
on him by grants from Charles V. This far-seeing 
Spanish conqueror succeeded even in those days to work 
mines on his property at considerable profit — Oaxaca 
still being famous for its production of ore, altliougli 
not so much mining is done on the Isthmus now as 
formerly. History also asserts that the first gold to 
excite the greed of Spain was obtained by the conquerors 
at Ghinamoca near Coatzacoalcos. To-day, howevci:, 
agriculture is the great wealth of the Tehuantepec 
country. Petroleum was found there in 1901, which 
it is proposed to use in the locomotives; for a daily 
passenger train is running across the Isthmus, to say 
nothing of freight trains. 

Humboldt, three hundred years after Cortes, saw 
the enormous possibilities of the Tehuantepec Isthmus 
route between the East and the West, speaking of it 
as the "Bridge of the World’s commerce,” and to-day 
the prophecies of these two men are becoming realities ; 
for the Isthmus of Tehuantepec promises to revolutionise 
the traffic of the Eastern and Western hemispheres. 

Trade is ever increasing in the world. People 
grow more luxurious with every decade. The working 
classes now enjoy their tea from China and Ceylon, 
their sugar from the West Indies, their tobacco from 
I-Iavana, their grain from Russia or the United States, 
and their spices from the East Indies. What does this 
mean ? Simply, every year more and more export 
and import, more and more interchange of goods. Over 
the whole world, in fact, traffic is increasing, and the 
shortest and cheapest routes naturally attract most 
custom. 

No trade caravans could face the vast deseiis or the 
wild Indians in the far north-west, therefore a shorter 
and more southern route for commerce became a neccs- 
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sity. A cart road, as suggested by Cortes, was accord- 
ingly made across the Isthmus, and coaches ran from. 
T\Einatitlan to Salina Cruz on the Pacific, carrying the 
miners and settlers who flocked to California over fifty 
years ago when gold was first discovered there. Later 
arose the idea of constructing a railway for ships to be 
dragged across ; a canal was also proposed. No ship 
railway has as yet been constructed anywhere ; but 
some years back the idea of conveying vessels across 
narrow necks of land, by means of innumerable trucks 
running on several parallel lines of rail, was much dis- 
cussed by engineers. The project took definite shape 
about 1890, when one was partly made between Canada 
and Nova Scotia with the object of saving the detour 
round the latter. Financial troubles overtook the com- 
pany, and the scheme was abandoned. 

The Government of Mexico finally conceived the plan 
of making a railway across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
and in 1895 finished the line. Unfortunately they did 
not then realise that it was of little use running a railway 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific coast unless tliey 
also provided suitable harbours where large ships could 
enter at all times. This railway, however, proved the 
first step towards success. General Diaz, assisted by his 
ministers, found that important harbours at both ends 
were necessary ; ) but Government required co-operation 
in so great an enterprise. They realised the necessity 
of spending money on the ports ; but they also felt the 
working of the entire scheme would have a better chance 
in private hands than if undertaken solely by Govern- 
ment. 

At that time Sir Weetman Pearson (now Lord Cow- 
dray) — ^liead of the firm of S. Pearson and Son — was 
already l^uilding the harbour at Vera Cruz, which won- 
derful piece of engineering I saw almost completed in 
March, 1901. He had also made the Drainage Canal in 
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the valley of Mexico City for the Government, and saw 
great possibilities in the Tehuantepec scheme. As the 
result of many conferences, the Government of Mexico 
and Sir Weetman Pearson agreed to become partners 
for a term of fifty years, in the gigantic project of working 
tlie Isthmus of Tehuantepec Railway and building 
liarbours at Coatzacoalcos on the Mexican Gulf and 
Salina Cruz on the Pacific, 

It was arranged that fine deep-water ports should be 
constructed at both ends of the ocean-to-ocean railway. 
These ports- — ^which will probably cost three millions 
sterling — are to be paid for by the Government and 
built by Pearson and Son. The Government, which 
has already spent nearly four millions sterling on the 
railway, agreed to spend half a million more, and there 
the Mexican obligations end. Pearson and Sou become 
their partners, and are allowed a free hand, so that this 
huge undertaking may be run upon business lines. The 
Government is to be congratulated upon its prescience 
in having arranged that a commercial enterprise of 
international importance sliould not be weighted by 
departmental control in its every-day working. Below 
is a resume of the agi-eement.. 

The maximum rates for traffic are to be ; Passori!>o,r, first -class, four 
routs ; socond-dass, three cents ; third-class, two cents ; nierchandise 
per metric tun, from three cents for sixth-class to eidit cents for first- 
class. Rates on domestic merchandise shall be difierential .mid on a 
decreasing; scale. The distribution of tiie in<‘rchaiiclise among the 
.six classes shall be effected, in concert witli the 1 >(‘p:irtmeiu uf Cmu- 
numicatiiiiis and Public Works, every tJiree years. Cen-als shall he 
always counted in the third-class, rails and sucii like shall enjoy a 
icibate of thirty per cent, from the third-class r.de; llio cliarge. for coal 
Vv'ill be one-ancl-a-half cents per ton per kilometre if in carload lots 
and destined for consumption in Mexico. The (io\-erjirnenl shall have 
a rebate for the transportation of coal, troops, immigrants, etc. Mails 
mp to he carded free. 

Rates for telegrams shall be, for every ten words sent loo kilometres, 
fi-fteen cemts. 

At the ports of Coatzacoalcos and Salina Cruz, the Government 
charge will be for pilotage and sanitary dues one-half of the lowest 
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rate at Vera Cruz or Tampico ; for wharfage tweaty-five cents a ton ; 
and also a transit due of forty cents jjer ton of merchandise, or jjer 
passenger. 

The compauj', within the maximum tariff given, have the right to 
fix the rate on all through traffic. 

No consular invoices are required for merchandise transported over 
the railway to be re-shipped. Merchandise will not he subject to 
Custom House examination unless it he destined for consumption in 
Mexico. No jiassports will be required of persons in transit. 

The company may organise a Navigation Com]>auy to wnrlc in 
conjunction, with the railway, in the Pacific, and also in the. Atlantic. 

Vessels belonging to the maritime Service shall cnj<.iy a twenty -five 
per cent, reduction in sanitary and pilotage du(;s and fifty per 'cent, 
in (.ither dues in other ports of the Republic, 

The Government may avail itself of the ships of the company, in 
case of war, on payment of a monthly remuneration. 

If it is necessary to extend the railway or jiorts, the company can 
borrow money, offering as security the proceeds of the railway and 
ports. 

When the contract is ended, any bonds that may have been so 
issued shall be redeemed by the Government, unless the Government 
decides to take upon itself the obligations connected with said bonds 
and debt. From the other securities belonging to the company, the 
Government and the company shall be i^aid for the capital invested, 
and the surplus divided. 

The Goveimraent binds itself not to grant during the period of this 
contract any concession for the operation of otlier x'ailways or ports 
within fifty kilometres of these works, and it will not authorise railway 
lines, which now have the right to connect with the Tehuantepec 
Railway, to make special trairsit or through rates from the Gulf to the 
Pacific. 

There is not much doubt that sooner or later the 
Nicaragua or Panama Canal will be made, not so much 
on account of necessity from a mercantile point of view 
as from its being a political necessity for the United 
States Navy.'*' The cost of any canal prohibits its 
completion as a private enterprise. It must be a Govern- 
ment work. Governments move slowly. 

As said previously, this new Tehuantepec route is 
likely to revolutionise the carrying trade between the 
East and West, most of which hitherto has been carried 

* Five years after these words were written the Panama Canal was 
begun, and should be completed about 1915. 
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in tlie North by the Southern Pacific Railway, but even 
apart from taking any of that, commerce is increasing 
so ra,pi(lly, the new route is sure to get its full share of 
freigJit. Meantime, the Panama Railway has long had 
a monopoly in the South, Its earnings must have been 
about ;{i8o,ooo a year net, in spite of lack of port facili- 
ties and its often prohibitive rates. Speaking roughljg 
1,500,000 tons annually is at present the. average trans- 
continental trade carried by the Panama and United 
States .Railwaj^s, a,nd this trade is steadily increasing. 
The bulk of this trade is between the Eastern States 
and California ; but tea and silk from the Orient, with 
cotton as the return freight, is no inconsiderable traffic. 

The Tehuantepec Isthmus has several advantages : 
primarily it is the shorter route. This shortening of 
mileage is one of the dominating factors that ensures 
success. It may be well to mention here that Tehuaii- ^ 
tepee is 1,300 miles north of Panama and 800 miles 
north of Nicaragua, and has therefore reduced on the 
Pacific Ocean alone the distance between all Atlantic 
and Northern Pacific ports by those considerable figures, 
while on the Atlantic side the saving, though not so 
great, is also considerable. 

The folloiving table shows the gain in mileage between 
certain points by the Tehuantepec Railway over the 
Panama route 

Via Via Gjiiiiof 

PatiJima. Tehuantepec. A)i](!ago. 

riymmitli to San Francisco 9,013 7,767 

New York „ „ 6,370 5,005 1,265 

Now Orleans „ ,, .5,596 3,586 2,010 

I ,iverpool to Yokohama , 14,540 I3>455 '^,085 

Now York „ 11,356 10,006 1,250 

New Orleans „ 10,611 8,637 i,074 

Now York arul Manila . 13,602 11,563 1,030 

To realise the distances it is well to remember ihai. it 
is only about 3,000 miles from England to New York. 
Ih'om. New Orleans 5 e;m Tehuantepec to San. Francisco 
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is 2,000 miles less than by Panama, which is a saving 
of two-thirds of the distance from England to New 
York. Coatzacoalcos, which is the Atlantic terminus 
of the Tehuantepec route and 800 miles south of New 
Orleans, is, strange as it may seem, nearer to San Fra,n- 
cisco by the new route than is New Orleans vicl the 
Southern Pacific Railway, which is the usual mode of 
travel. 

We had a special train for the Tehuantepec inspection 
trip, and travelling under such circumstances is a luxury. 
First of all was an engine with its cow-catcher in front, 
and all the latest improvements. Then the servants' ac- 
commodation, followed by the Idtchen, where the cooking 
had to be done for sixteen people requiring three meals 
a day, with a few extra guests thrown in, as generally 
two or three district engineers joined our family party. 
Then came the dining-room. This was not so luxurious 
as a Pullman, as it was only improvised for the occasion. 
What is called a box-car, that is to say, a shut-in van 
for freight, had been painted and done up, extra canvas 
roofs added, and windows knocked in at the sides. 
The result was excellent, for it allowed a long narrow 
table at which we could all sit with comfort, a rude 
sideboard at the end where cold viands for hungry 
men stood in rows, and plenty of room for the darkie 
porters to move about. Beyond this was another 
box-car, fitted up with bed-rooms, just like little, cabins. 
It must be understood that the Tehuantepec line is 
from ocean to ocean, and it is therefore not joined b\' 
any other branch whatsoever, consequently every car 
or engine has to be brought by sea, or made on the 
Isthmus, In other places it would be quite easy to 
procure ordinary carriages and just run them along 
the already existing lines ; however, more resource anti 
enterprise is required where such means of transport 
do not exist. 
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In these ingenious cabins the engineers of - the party 
slept, BeYond was the drawing-room of the train, 
namely, Sir Weetman Pearson’s own car. This had 
been brought by sea from Vera Cruz to Coatzacoalcos, 
andH understand great difficulty was experienced in 
getting such an enormous structure on to the deck of 
the ship. 

Verily it was a charming abode. At the far end was 
the observation drawing-room with its glass windows 
and balcony, over which fell a striped awning. The 
drawing-room at night was metamorphosised into a 
chamber with four beds, partitioned by curtains, in 
which Sir Weetman, General Mena and others slept, as 
they kindly gave me the state bedroom, quite a palatial 
little place with a brass bedstead and a bath. 

: The Mexicans of the party usually played cards every 
evening, for apparently the Mexican cannot live without 
this excitement, while our host, surrounded by maps 
and charts, figures and facts, discussed millions of 
pounds or centavos of copper with his Staff. 

Our train pulled up when necessary, that vve might 
examine some culvert or bridge, or, when requisite, 
inspect a pit of ballast. At interesting places we stayed 
for hours, and over the less picturesque tracts sped on 
our way by night. This was the perfection of comfort 
while travelling, and I am afraid that If was spoilt in 
“ Mexico as I saw it.” 

'jrelmantepcc is in the tropics. It lies in the most 
southern corner of Mexico, bordering on Yucatan, and 
is the narrowest point of land between the two great 
oceans. The Tehuantepec Railway, which is but one 
Inindrcd and ninety miles long and the highest point of 
which only reaches seven hundred and fifty feet, runs 
due north' and south ; at one end is, Coatzacoalcos, at 
the other .Salina Cruz, near the town of Tehuantepec. 
Coatzacoalcos, until lately, was little more than a village. 
... 15 
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It is beautifully situated at the mouth of a. line river 
of the same name, which runs into the Gulf of Mexico. 
This river is navigable for seventy miles, and at the 
town itself is a quarter of a mile broad, wliere it forms 
a fine natural harbour ; but, unfortunately, the bar 
has until now been a great obstacle, as only ships of 
limited draught — fifteen feet — could cross it. 

All this is being changed. Jetties, nine hundred feet 
apart, on much the same principles as at Tampico, and 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, are no^v in coin:se of 
construction ; which, by confining the water into a 
narrow space, will scour away the bar, and eventually 
allow large ocean vessels to enter at any season. These 
jetties will always maintain between thirty and forty 
feet of water in the channel. The new quays along the 
river banks are to be two-thirds of a mile Tong, so that 
eight large ships can discharge at the same time. Parts 
of these quays are already finished, and look most 
substantial and business-like. Fine offices are being 
erected at the back, and quite an important town seems 
likely to develop rapidly. 

But, in the meantime, although it has doulded itself 
during the last two years—the population to-day being 
over five thousand — it is still a funny, primitive little 
place. Formerly, anyone who bought a piece of land 
built a house after his own idea, and the result of this 
want of sj^stem was naturally of an “anyhow" description. 
The streets were of sand without any attempt at paving 
or draining, and the little wooden houses most insanitary. 
The Government of Mexico, however, is rapidly altering 
all this, and also the port of Salina Cruz on the Pacific 
Slope. They have acquired houses and land in botli 
places, and are building entirely new towns, properl}?’ 
planned and thoroiighly drained. They are also institut- 
mg_ splendid v/ater supplies, so that Coatzacoalcos and 
Salina Cruz will, it is expected, shortly be exempt from 
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5'ellow fever, and other tropical ills. Indeed, the Govern- 
ment is sparing neither pains nor money in making 
h'otli towns thoroughly healthy^ and, by starting on 
such scientific and sanitary lines, they are almost sure 
of success ; at all ev^ents they deserve it. I was on the 
Isthmus at the beginning of the hot season when yellow 
fever is at its worst, but I only heard of three victims 
to that tcrril fie scourge. 

If once yellow fever were eradicated, hundreds of 
seaports in tropical lands would be oj)ened to the 
world as desirable residential homes. 

I was greatly struck with the country between the 
two coasts. Eight or ten feet of soil is common, and 
an3dliing and everything seems to grow. On the Pacific 
Slope the climate is dry, but on the Gulf side it is wet. 
The Isthmus, for a tropical land, is considered healthy 
by reason of the fresh current of air always blowing front 
one ocean to the other. Entering the town of Tehuante- 
pec the railway runs through the chief street, This 
town, to which the Isthmus owes its name, is extremely 
picturesque. Strangers are almost unknown, and many 
quaint habits, customs, and costumes still remain. 
Strange to say, however, in this very un-up-to-date, 
far-away spot, “ women’s rights ” are undisputed. 
Ninety per cent, of the trade is done by women, and a 
wife has to vouch for her husband before he can even get 
credit. Indeed, woman reigns supterne. The market- 
place presents a curious spectacle ; hardly a man is 
to lie seen ; in fact, cutlery seems to be the only trade 
lie is allowed to ply. Not only do the women pre- 
dominate in business, hut they prove beyond all doubt, 
tliat because a woman can earn a livelihood, it is not 
necessary for her to be either ugly or mis-shapen- On 
the contrary, the women of Tehuantepec are remarkable 
for tlieir beauty of face and form. Dark-skinned with 
glorious soft eyes and masses of wavy black hair, they 
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possess exquisite features and lovely teeth. They are 
the most beautiful women in Mexico, and their carriage 
at once attracts attention. Small in stature, they are 
fine in limb j in fact, the girls of Tehuantepec seem 
born models for an artist. 

A ball in the market-place at Tehuantepec town is a 
wonderful sight. The women wear a quaint head- 
dress, called huepil, which is composed of coarse white 
lace, and can be utilised in three different ways. At a 
dance it is wound about the neck and stands out all 
round like a huge Elizabethan ruff. In church it is 
put on the head, something like a Boulogne fishwife’s 
cap, only that it is larger, while for ordinary wear the 
huepil is simply laid on the hair, and folds of lace hang 
down the back. It seems a curious form of head-dress 
to a stranger, but is nevertheless becoming, although 
it affords little or no protection from the sun. 

The feet of the richest Tehuanatepecana are in- 
variably bare, even at a 'ball ; but she makes up in 
jewellery for what she omits in foot covering, and her 
chains, rich gems, gold and silver ornaments are mar- 
vellous to behold. On such occasions the wealthy 
ladies wear the huepil made of gold lace. 

These olive-skinned queens of the tropics are indeed 
beautiful. They are full of grace, and dance exceedingly 
well. 

A short distance from Tehuantepec is the sea-port of 
Salina Cruz. So curious is the position of this tropitail 
bay, running as it does exactly east and west, that tlie 
sun rises in the sea and sets in the sea each day during 
the greater part of the year. It is here that the most 
important harbour works are in progress. An English 
inland dock, fifty acres in extent, is being built, planned 
in sucli a way that its size can be doubled should neces- 
sity arise. Even at low tide there will be thirty-three 
feet of M'ater, thereby providing for the increased draught 
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of vessels that may bQ expected in the future. Salina 
Cruz harbour will easily accommodate a million tons 
of shipping annually, and is shielded by the hills from 
the prevailing storms known as “ northers.” A pro- 
tecting breakwater is being built of stone, covered with 
blocks of concrete weighing forty tons. This break- 
water will be nearly three-quarters of a mile in length, 
and is being formed by a monster crane called a ” Titan,” 
which lifts with ease blocks of fifty tons weight and 
deposits them in the sea. The dock, like the quays at 
Coatzacoalcos, is being fitted with the most up-to-date 
machinery for the discharge of vessels, so that in mini- 
mum number of hours cargo may be dispatched to the 
opposite coast. The present little village stands on the 
site of the former dock, and is being swept away to be 
replaced by a modern town now l3eing built on the 
rising ground near the harbour. 

The train passes for miles and miles through a vast 
acreage of primeval forest, a sort of jungle of every 
kind of tropical ti*ee and shrub, intermixed with palms 
of various kinds. 

At certain seasons of the year Mexican Indians live 
entirely on the wild produce of the forest. Natives 
find bananas, pine-apples, cocoa-nuts, and dozens of 
tropical fruits, such as Manila mango, anona, aguacate, 
sapote grande, and a variety of plums unknown in Eng- 
land. They can shoot with their blow-guns game 
enough to supply their larder, and being lazy, prefer 
to live by the chase rather than on the results of their 
work. 

The Isthmus is the native home of maize, which 
under cultivation yields two crops annually, each aver- 
aging sixty bushels to the acre. It sometimes happens 
that a sower and a reaper may be seen working in the 
same field at the same time. 

There are sixty different kinds of humming-birds, 
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most of whom can be fomid on the Isthmus, hut al- 
though beautiful of plumage, they do not really 
sing. 

Everyone drinks coffee, therefore | the probable pro- 
duction is something like 10,000,000 cwt. per annum. 
Mexican coflee is about the finest in the world. Report 
says the German Emperor drinks notliing ^ else. It 
grows to perfection on the Isthmus, where it is also 
found wild. 

The cacao bean is likewise indigenous, and from that, 
of course, chocolate is made. Even in the old Aztec 
days chocolate was a favourite beverage. The Isthmus 
is claimed as the natural home of rubber, and large 
areas are now under cultivation. Mexican rubber is 
worth about eighty cents (gold) per lb., and a good tree 
yields from two to four pounds annually when from 
eight to twelve years old. It is computed that a rubber 
forest of 1,000 acres, containing 250 trees to the acre, 
ought to yield 250,000 dollars profit, or a dollar a tree 
annually. Large tracts of country are already under 
cultivation ; but the greater portion remains to be 
cleared. Although there is still a wild primitive charm 
about the place, there are something like a hundred 
thousand inhabitants scattered along the sea-ports, 
rivers, and railroads. 

As far as agricultural production goes, Tehuantei.)ec 
is a veritable Paradise, and were it not for the dangers 
to health which always accompany life in a troj^ical 
climate, it would be a veritable Garden of Eden ; and 
as before mentioned, Mr. Le Plonchon declares the true 
Garden of Eden was in Yucatan, close by. The climate 
is equable ; there are winter and summer months, the 
rains falling during the latter season, but spring and 
autumn are unknown. My, visit was in the. beginning 
of the hot weather ; the thermometer was about 100 F. 
degrees in the shade ; but the heat did not seem over- 
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powering, the moniiugs and evenings were so lovely. 
One of the greatest products is sugar. Like coffee, it 
grows wild, but when under cultivation the cane fre- 
quently has twenty-eight joints, and reaches a diameter 
of two or three inches. Rice often yields two crops 
without any re-sowing or attention. Cotton does well 
in parts, and pine-apples flourish. I was told the lattej: 
sometimes weigh as much as 15 lbs. each, Wo saw 
acres and acres of them growing wild along the side of 
the track. 

On our return trip, before we rejoined our large 
steamer, I had rather an interesting experience. In 
consequence of the lowness of the water — for the antici- 
pated summer rains had not yet arrived— we did not 
accomplish the journey back to San Nicolas in one day, 
and as we were unable to travel at night, and our whole 
party of sixteen could not possibly sleep on that small 
deck, we managed to anchor near an hacienda. This 
grand farm had five beds to offer, and accordingly 
five of us went off to sleep on shore. It was a real 
Southern Mexican farm, and therefore merits descrijjtion. 

We had dined on board, to the accompaniment of a village 
band on the bank, and enjoyed our meal before an 
audience composed of the inhabitants of the entii 
village. About nine p.m., escorted by ship’s lantern 
we scrambled up the bank to our shore house,_ Arailin 
surrounded the garden, on, which were roosting dozer 
of black birds with white tips to their wing.s ; thct 
were zopilotes or buzzards. They are the. scavenge; 
of Mexico, and are protected by law. It is believe 
they have no sense of smell, and as they cannot see prt 
at night, they merely sit and wait till dawn. What a si; 
they' are. Almost as big as. turkeys; a,nd how the 
pounce down on a dead animal and tear it to shred 
Horrible stories are told. It is said that if a man I 
dying, these buzzards will hover round the house /; 
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hours. Instinct tells them death is at hand ; so that 
when they flock near a dwelling where there is illness, 
the natives do not try to do any more for their sick 
h'iend, and will even go so far as to prepare for his 
funeral before life departs if the buzzards persistently 
remain. 

The " death signals ” did not move as we approached, 
they barely lifted their heads. We crossed the garden, 
in which, strange to say, many beautiful flowers were 
growing — the chatelaine of the house prided herself on 
her garden ; the beds had been enclosed with brick or 
stone for purposes of irrigation, and she watered and 
tended the plants herself. The result was Iiighly satis- 
factory, and before I left the following morning she 
kindly presented me with some lovely roses. As a 
rule no care is taken of gardens in Mexico, for so many 
orchids, palms and flowers grow wild outside, people 
do not care to water plants inside their fence ; therefore 
artificial flowers are more often found in houses than 
real ones, simply because the real die so quickly in those 
vSultry lands, and the others give less trouble. 

A wide balcony ran right round that big rambling 
house, and on to it opened large green-shuttered doors 
from the rooms. They had no windows, not a single 
pane of glass was there in that large building ; one 
door opened on to the courtyard or patio, the other on 
to the balcony, and all through the day ])oth doors stood 
wide, while light and air were admitted through the.se 
apertures, but at night everything was closed. 

At the front entrance, drawn up in two lines along 
the balcony, w^ere rows of chairs. On one side sat the 
lady of the house and all her women-folk, hand-maidens 
and cliildrcn ; on the other side was the Ranchcro wit ji 
his followers. All rose to greet us as we entered, but 
everyone, including the lady, continued to smoke a 
long cigar. A couple of trestle beds had been put up 
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for some of our party in the brick-floored hall ; in the 
room beyond two neat little cots had been prepared, 
with clean white mosquito curtains, and I was allotted 
an adjacent room to myself. It had three doors, not 
one of which boasted a bolt. 

We all bowed, we all shook hands, the proficient 
Spanish scholars or Mexicans of the party chatted 
pleasantly, and finally, with the aid of a lamp, I retired 
to bed. The room was large, and my bed was enveloped 
in a mosquito net although there were no mosquitos. 
Mattress there was none, but a plaited grass mat was 
swung on the wooden trestles from side to side, somewhat 
resembling a stretched-out hammock. These grass 
mats are common in hot lands ; they are cool, pliable 
and clean, and although a little hard for unaccustomed 
elbows, they are really quite nice and sensible. Sheets 
there were none, only a couple of red blankets in case 
the night grew chilly and a pillow in a fine linen case. 
At the other end of the room was a large old-fashioned 
four-post bed ; but it had no bottom, and its frame 
was used to support sacks of potatoes, one of which 
having burst, its contents w'ere lying on the brick floor. 
The owners of the house were well-to-do people, yet 
the enamelled tin basin stood on an old box, and even 
at the bedside there was no carpet. I opened a door 
leading on to the patio before going to bed, for the 
potatoes made their presence known by their odour, 
but I had been warned not to open that on the Verandah 
in case a wild-cat, lion, jaguar, or leopard should take a 
fancy to walk into my room, for these beasts still wander 
at large. I looked carefully for a scorpion, for it seemed 
just the place to find one, but as nothing more Venomous 
than a spider the size of a dollar-piece appeared, I dived 
behind my curtains and slept. 

Before daylight we were up. Three whistles from our 
steamer was the signal to get ready, and wEen I emerged 
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trom my spacious chamber I found the entire housoliold 
had rcaunie<l their seats in rows upon the bal<X)ny to 
formally bid us good-bye. The ladj^ was smoking again, 
and some were engaged in busily rolling the green tol:):,icco 
(ui their knees into cigars. 'But — and this was really 
amazing — a little boy not quite three years old was 
busily puffing away at a large cigar ! Yes, such small 
children are allowed to smoke. This infantile person, 
two years and ten months old, seemed to thoroughly 
enjoy his weed, which was at least eight inches long. 

It was extraordinary to see a full-sized cigar in his 
baby mouth, yet he puffed at it most professioiialty, 
while in his left hand he held a banana from which he 
took bites between the puffs, occasionally stopping to 
play with a small mongrel puppy ! 

'' Does he often smoke ? I asked the mother, in 
amazement. 

" Si, Senora, he smokes three or four cigars a clay ; 
all our cliildren have done so at tha.t age.” 

" Does he ever let it out ? ” I asked. 

“ No, never,” replied his fond mamma, " he woixkl 
consider that a disgrace. He lights it himself, and 
smokes it tliroiigh.” 

Adaptability of temperament to climate 1 

The child looked p)erfectly well and chubby ; as . bo 
ate bananas in the intervals of smoking, it appamntly 
did not interfere with his appetite. It was a tobacco 
hacienda, and much of the produce went by river to 
Alvarado, and thence to England by sea, where it is 
probably sold as the best Havana ! 

The estimated production of tobacco in Mexico was ; — 
In 189S, ^j^'17,054,828 ; but later much increased. 

The revolution in the island of Cuba has served as an 
impulse to the tobacco industry on the Isthmus, and 
the growers have extended their plantations, especially 
in the southern part of the Republic, with the result 
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that the exports in iSg8 were nearly double those of 
1897, and were destined for the markets of Germany, 
France, Belgium and New York. 

On the Isthmus as everywhere else in Mexico, the 
bcjttor class people are of Spanish origin, and Spanish is 
their language. The natives are of Indian descent, 
mostly of the Zapotec tribe, the same people who are 
supposed to have built the magnificent ancient temples 
of Mitla, which lie only one hundred miles north of 
Tehuantepec. Plow glad I was I had not atteraj^ted 
to ride that hundred miles, for niy illness would have 
overtaken me on the way, and “ a hundred miles from 
everywhere " would have proved more disastrous even 
than those bites actually did — and they were bad 
enough, in all conscience. What a pity tropical lands 
have such drawbacks ! 

The Indians are a fine people as a rule, lazy and 
indolent like all Southern peoples, and yet on occasions 
they will travel fifty miles per diem on loot through the 
mountains, and keep that pace up for days together. 
They can carry great weights on their heads — a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty pounds being quite a usual load. 
In some parts of the Isthmus they have a curious fashion 
of tying weights to the horses’ tails, which the animals drag 
without any apparent trouble along the mountain tracks. 

Labour, as we have seen, is a great difficulty in Mexico. 
The Indian in the south seems to have even less ambition 
than his brother in the north ; he lives on little or 
nothing, he does not want to save, so he only works 
when iie actually wants money, and never on a fiesUi 
or saint’s day, of which there seems an endless number 
in the country. 

The Indian peon’s soul has never expanded ; dwarfed 
at birth, he is narrowed by habit until his mind has 
become so vacant that he does not own one thought to 
rub against another. Hugging superstition, and the 
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art of idleness, which he understands full well, are his 
only joys. He must have intuitive knowledge of Robei't 
Louis Stevenson’s “Apology for Idlers.” Stevenson 
gave a smiling boy a coin for his cheerfulness and happy 
expression ! He would not have required to disburse 
many such coins among the Mexican Indians, but they 
know how to love passionately. 

It is a daily occurrence for a man or woman to go 
to a drug store and ask for a “ love jiotion/’ just as was 
done in the days of Juliet ; they drink the draught, and 
pay their centavos, happy in the belief that their sweet- 
heart will return their affection. 

There is another beautiful many-coloured bird in 
Mexico called Chupa-mirto, the first word meaning 
suction, the second a flower. One day on a country 
road we saw a man fondling a little dead bird, but when 
he found we were watching him, he opened his cotton 
shirt and placed it inside, next his heart. 

“ Ah, that is a common superstition,” said a friend. 
“ The Indians think so long as they carry a Chupa-mirto 
next their skin, the man or woman they love cannot 
play them false. If they are enamoured with someone 
who does not care for them, they think they will win 
the love by keeping the bird next their heart.”’ 

It is a pretty bird, and a pretty superstition. 

AU Indians are afraid of the evif eye ; but they do 
not paint a hand upon their houses, as do the pcoj:)le 
in Morocco, to imotect them against misfortunes. 

They also fear the cry of the owl. A popular saying 
is that “the owl is the Indian’s enemy,” and wlien he 
cries a Mexican dies. 

7.'he deer is no longer respected, he is killed for his 
skin ; but in the tinie of the Spanish invasion the deer 
was as sacred an animal in Mexico as the bull is in India 
to-day, and no one ever shot one of the pretty creatures. 
That superstition has died out.' 
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Of course there are witches, as already noticed; 
but one very common practice is to get them to make 
a love effigy. For example, if a girl is in love, and the 
object of her affection jilts her and mandes another girl, 
the first love goes off to the nearest witch. T ogether they 
make an effigy in rags — ^not clay or wax, but rags when 
it is a love case — and having painted his face and dressed 
him up as near to life as they can (although the one I 
saw resembled nothing in heaven or earth), they put 
pins into his vital parts, his heart, his lungs, his stomach, . 
or his head, singing a weird incantation the while. If 
the Fates are kind the unfaithful lover soon afterwards 
sickens at one of these points, pines away and dies. 

Such then are the people. The possibilities of the 
Isthmus itself may be gathered from this sketchy account 
of the land and its yield. It must be remembered that 
there have been greater battles than Waterloo, yet none , 
have perhaps so affected human destiny. There are 
greater railroads than Tehuantepec, but none more 
likely to change the course of the world's commerce 
than this short route. 

Up till now it remains practically virgin country, so 
little has been done for its development ; but with the 
openiiig-up of this great Isthmus route matters must 
rapidly change. Capital will flow into the country, 
enterprise will arise, and in a few years all will be differ- 
ent. With the march of civilisation, hospitals and ice- 
making machines are already being put up in the towns, 
so really the Isthmus is becoming quite up-to-date ! 

We were a very jolly party on that Tehuantepec trip. 

I htid learned that champagne was more easily procured 
than milk, and foie gras than bread. It was a journey 
full of interest, a journey into an almost unknown land 
as far as civilised visitors go, and yet we had a chef and 
a butler 3 but, like all the good things of life, it drew only 
too quickly to a close. 
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Wc luid seen the Isthmus, and after bidding a farev/e]] 
to C()atzacoalcos turned north again. What a. ioiirn<\y 
iay bt'.fnre me. Something like nine dnys and nights on 
the cars intervened between me and New York. From 
whence that marvellous ship .the Oceanic (18,000 i<m and 
then the largest afloat) was destined to bear me home 
to England, 

Vera Crim was en fete when we arrived. March, igor, 
was the three hundredth anniversary of the founding «)f 
that sea-port. 

Mihtaiy and civic parades wei'e held, sports, serenades, 
balls, fireworks and banquets. Perhaps the prettiest of 
all was the children’s ball, or for fine spectacular effect 
the Venetian festival in the Plarbour, when every ship 
was lighted. Vera Crujs was traly en fiite, We were 
smothered with confetti ; poles, flags, streamers and 
decorations ornamented every dwelling, and the three 
hundredth anniversary will long be remembered by the 
inhabitants of that famous sea-port. / 

It was very hot— punkahs and electric fa, ns did not 
keep the houses cool — ^but then the .summer had set in. 

Unfortunately I was obliged to leave Mexico without 
personally .saying good-bye to my kind friends, General 
and Madame Diaz, The President had been ill, and 
subsequently paid a lengthy visit to Colonel Alarcon, 
the Governor of Morelos, from which he had not returncfl 
when I left the country, to return five years later and 
be privileged to write that great man’s life. . 

Their Idndncss and courtesy, the extraordina.ry 
thoughtfulness and consideration with which I wa's 
treated will ever remain in my mind. Witliout I lie 
personal aid of General Diaz I could not have written 

Mexico as I saw it,” and perhaps this peep into the life 
of the people, over whom he ruled so powerfully, may 
help to make that wonderful country a little better 
understood. 
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Mexico is a great country, and Mexico has a grand 
future. In agriculture and inining lie her strength, and 
she is forging ahead in both, ably steered over billows 
and shoals by that great man at her helm ; but she must 
not try to grow young too quickly or, like an over- 
grown child, she will outstrip her strength and totter 
and fall in the attempt. Her present remarkable 
position is entirely due to the wise rule of General Diaz. 
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DIAZ, THE MAKER OF MODERN MEXICO. 

D iaz has been hurled from power in his eighty-first 
year ! 

When I left Mexico in December, 1904, all was peace. 
General Diaz had just completed his sixth term of 
office. The country was in a most flourishing condition. 
Money was pouring in from England, Germany, and more 
especially the United States. The streets of Mexico 
City were well paved, electric trams and electric light 
had taken the place of older methods. A splendid 
residential quarter had sprung up on the road to Chapul- 
tepec. All was serene. 

On the 1st of December of that year. General Diaz 
was elected for the seventh time. Instead of the term 
being the usual four years, it had then been extended to 
six, by an amendment to the Constitution. This meant 
that he remained President until December, igio. 

The rising, then, against him in Mexico had the char- 
acter of a national revolutionary movement, the aims of 
which perhaps Madero himself has not clearly understood. 
One thing the nation wanted apparently was the stamping 
out of what the party considered political innnoraiity, 
fostered and abetted by the acts of what they called the 
“ grupo cientifico,” or grafters, and b5r the policy of 
the Minister of Finance in particuhir. ' Therefore when 
Madero stood up as the chieftain of the revolution, in- 
scribing on his banner the redress of this grievance, with 
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some utopias, the people followed him withoiit stopping 
to measure his capabilities. His promises were enough. 

It is one of the saddest episodes in the history of great 
rulers — one of the greatest rulers the world has known 
— and at the same time one of the most important in the 
history of a country. Mexico, which has pushed so 
brilliantly ahead in finance, industry, and agriculture, 
has still lagged behind in political development. The 
man wdio made a great nation of safety and wealth out 
of chaos was so sure of his own position, his own strength, 
and, I may say, his owm motives, that he did not encour- 
age antagonism at the polls, and “ free voting,” remained 
a name only. 

A German author has said that all rulers • become 
obsessed with the passion of rule. They lose their balance, 
clearness of sight, judgment, and only desire to rule, 
rule, RULE ! lie was able to quote many examples. I 
thought of him and his theory when following, as closely 
as one is able to do six thousand miles away, the recent 
course of events in Mexico. Would he in a new edition 
add General Diaz to his list ? 

Diaz lias reached a great age. On the 15th September 
1910, he celebrated his eightieth birthday. He ruled 
Mexico, with one brief interval of four years, since 1876. 
For thirty-five years, therefore, with one short break, the 
country has known no other President ; and Madero, 
v'lio lias laid him Iowl was a man more or less put_ into 
oiTicc b}'- Diaz himsell A new generation of Mexicans 
lias grown up under the rule of Diaz. Time after tinie 
he has b('cn re-elected with unanimity, no other candi- 
date being nominated — ^nor even suggested. Is it to be 
wondered at that, by the time his seventh term expired 
in iqio, he should have at last come to regard himself as 
indispensable ? 

That he was so persuaded permits of no doubt. _ “ tie 
would remain in office so long as he thought Mexico re- 
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qiiircd Iiis services/’ he said, in the course of the first 
abortive negotiations for peace' — before the capture, of tlie 
to^yn of Juarez by the insun-ectionists and the surrender 
of the Republican troops under General Navarre) look 
the actual settlement out of his hands. 

it w'as a fatal mistake, and it has shrouded in deep 
glof)m the close of a career of unexampled brilliance'', 
l)oth in war and statesmanship. The Spanish-Atru'rican 
Republics have produced no man who will compare wifh 
Porhrio Diaz. Simon Bolivar for jrears fouglit the 
d(>ca3dng power of Spain, and to him what arc jiow tlie 
Republics of Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
and Peru owe their liberation. But Diaz has been more 
than a soldier ; and his great achievement in the redemp- 
tion of modern Mexico from bankruptcy and general 
decay completely overshadows his successes iir the field 
during the ceaseless struggles of his earlier years. 

Had he retired in 1910, he would have clone so with 
honour, and every hostile voice in Mexico would have 
been stilled. All would have been forgotten in remem- 
brance of the immense debt that his country owed him. 
He would have stood out as the great historic figure of 
a glorious era in the national annals. It was the first 
time he had broken his word with the people. Staying 
too long, he has been driven from office by a movement 
of ideas, the strength of which it is evident that he never 
realised nntil too late, and by a rebellion f;hat in the days 
of his vigorous autocracy he would have stamped out 
with his heel. 

It is a sad picture to look on, especially when I turn to 
that other one of the simple palace-home in Mexico City, 
with the fine old warrior, with dilating nostrils like a liorsc 
at the covert side, Iris face aglow, his eyes flashing, as he 
told me of bygone battles, escapes from imprisonment 
a,nd death., and deeds of ^^ild adventure and romance. 
These inspiriting recollections he freely gave for the 
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” a\inu-',ntic 1)iograpIiy " which he had given me permissiun 
to v'l’itc. Lip to that time he had refused that t'avoin: 
to (.‘.veryone ; and in spite of his grateful recognition of 
the “ iioiiesty and veracity” of the volume I had written 
about Ills country live years before, he Avas long in giving 
]iis conseut. " I have only done what I thought right,” 
lie said, “ ami it is my country and my ministers Who 
have really moxle Mexico what she is.” In the clays of 
Jus str<e;igth corruption was unknown in his country, 
a.nd even now no linger can point at him. He retires'a 
poor man, to live on his wife's little fortune. Dia,z had 
the right to be egotistical, but: he was modesty itself. 

Yet he ha,d risen from a bare-footed lad of humble 
birth and little education to the dictatorship of one of 
the most turbulent states in the world, and this by 
power, s of state.smanship for which, owing to want of 
opportunity, he had showm no aptitude before he reached 
middle life. Before that, he seemed but a good soldier, 
true as steel, brave, hardy, resourceful in the field, aiid 
nothing more. It ws,s not until he was actually Presi- 
deut, when nearing fifty, that his gifts for goveritment 
assorted themselves. Such late developments are rare, 
a, 1 though to take our own country, Cromwell was forty 
before lie made any mark. Chatham, again, was fifty 
before he was heard of outside his own circle, and yet a 
few years, barely months, later the world was at his feet. 

It is rather the ciy nowadaj^s that men’s best work is 
clone before forty, and, even then, good work no later 
1han sixty, bui. among endless exceptions General Diaz 
must take high rank. 

His n'n.l career began at forty-six. Up to that time 
ho had been an officer in a somewhat disorganised arnn/, 
and Jus ambition, at the outset, never soared liieyond a 
ciiloru'lcy. 

He \vas nearly fifty when he entered Mexico Cit^?' a.t 
the head of a Revolutionary force. Romance and ad- 
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venture were behind him, although personal peril still 
dogged his steps. He had to forget that he was a soldier, 
and to be born again as leader, and politician — a maker, 
and not a destroyer. In that capacity he had absolutely 
no experience of public affairs but such as he liad gained 
in a smaller way in early years spent in Oaxaca. Yet 
Diaz became a ruler aiicl a diplomat, and assumed the 
courtly manners of a prince. 

Even at sixty he was only on the high road to his liest, 
and he reached it about ten years later. At seventy-live 
he lacked nothing, either in energy or variety of power, 
that ^oes to the equipment of a ruler of men. This is 
especially remarkable for one of his race, born in a semi- 
tropical land. 

In appearance he is a short man, as we should judge, 
though his height of five feet eight inches is exceptionally 
good for a Mexican. He is solidly built, with soldierly 
bearing and courtly manners. He has deep-set dark eyes, 
with heavy brows, close-cut hair, a bushy white mous- 
tache, and bright complexion, for his skin is hardly even 
swarthy. His voice is deep and melodious ; and, al- 
though somewhat silent by nature and serious by habit, 
he possesses a keen sense of humour, and thoroughly 
enjoys a joke. He is simple in his ways, and yet at 
times assumes a stately air, and expects great deference 
on ceremonial occasions. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, his overthrow is the I'csult 
of a revolution mainly pacific in its nature, and in sub- 
stance a revolt of public feeling against almscs that have 
become stereotyped in the system, of government l)y tlic 
too long domination of one masterful will. The militiiry 
rising was but its head, spitting fire. It was a civil 
revolution. Beliind was an immense body of opinion, 
in favour of effecting the retirement of the. President by 
peaceful means, and with all honour to one who had 
served his country well. 
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In, 1908 General Diaz had stated frankly in, an iiiter^new 
£;T;uU('d to an, American journalist, that he was enjoying 
J li s 1 ast term of office, and at its expiration would spend his 
rcuruiining years in private life. There is no reason to 
doubt fhat this assurance represented his settled inten- 
tion. 'riie announcement w'as extensively published in 
the Me.xican press, and was never contradicted by the 
Ihrisident himself. Then rumours gained currency that 
Diaz was not unprepared to accept nomination for the 
Presidency for a,n eighth term. The statement was at 
first discredited, then repeated without contradiction in 
a m,anner that could hardly have failed to excite alarm. 
.At length came the fatal announcement that the Presi- 
dent would stand again. It was a fatal mistake, the 
first time Diaz had broken his word wuth his subjects, pj 

Hardly had the bell of Independence ceased ringing 
out in joyous clang on September 15th, 1910, in celebra- 
tion of free Mexico’s centenary, hardly had the gorgeous 
fetes for the President’s birthday, or the homage paid 
liim by the whole world run their course, when the spark 
of discontent became a blaze. He had mistaken the re- 
spect and homage of his people for an invitation to remain 
in office. 

By the lime the Presidential election approached signs 
of agitation had increased. A political party rose in direct 
hostility, not so much to General Diaz himself or Liman- 
tour as to the Vice-President, who, as next in the succes- 
sion, in the event of the demise of the President, would 
have l^een able to rivet the autocracy on the country. 

Cknral was the Vice-President. What little I saw of 
him I liked ; but then he had hardly taken up the reins of 
pow'cr. He did not make himself popular ; in fact a large 
part of the country hated and distrusted him. But for 
that, probably nothing wmild have been heard of the 
ti'onlfies which ensued. As the party anxious for the 
in,trod.uction of new blood into the Government increased 
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in vig'oiir, the people showed themselves inoix! and m*nre 
dctennincd to get rid of Corral. They wanted a y(,)unger 
man tJian Diaz in the President’s chair : th(.;y wu] 4 ;ed, 
a.bovc all, the prospect of a better successor. 

But the official group whose interests dcpomhul on tlui 
maintenance of the Diaz regime was for the momeuL too 
jsowerful, and it succeeded in inducing the President to 
accept re-election. 

To the general hatred of this group on the ])art of tlic 
nation Madero owed his success. He was ;i.lmost un- 
known, but the malcontents were determined to act, 
and to act at once, and they could not afford to pick and 
choose for a leader. As a proof that the country tlnmglit 
less of the democratic principles invoked than of the 
destruction of the official " cieiitificos,” may be cited the 
fact that it at first placed all its trust and confidence 
in General Reyes, who is just as despotic and autocratic 
as General Diaz, but has at the same time, to them, a 
redeeming quality — his avowed opposition to the gang. 
Reyes refused to head the insurrection, and it was then 
Madero or nobody. 

The attempt to perpetuate the Presidency in the hands 
of one man, and especially of one party, has l^een the 
main cause of the rising. Originally the term of office 
was only four years without power of re-election. After 
the first four years of power Diaz altered this and made 
re-election possible. NATien I was last in. Mexict) in 1904 
he went even further and instituted a six years’ term and 
a Vice-President ; consequently the very man who had 
fought against the re-election of Lerdo be Tejada him- 
self gradually assumed the continuous power he had 
once decried. He thought that liis doing so was for his 
country’s good, which it most undoubtedly was at the 
time, judging by the stupendous results. But tilings 
move rapidly in these days, and Mexico caught the fever 
of unrest, and the longing for change. The President 
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I \v<nil(l have Ijeen all right without his following. The 
jK'o]>]o liad tired of repetitions of the same abuses b}? 

- tlmst! ill power, abuses which became more and more 

1 a,] j 1 aunnt wi th the President's advancing years, A change 

was necessary ; and they demanded that at least they 
; sliould be allowed to have a Vice-President of their own 
choice. All concession was refused; and the disappoint- 
i incnt enibi ttcred them not only against Corral, but against 
Din.?: liiinse],!'. 

1.'licre was a large party that wished to support General 
Reyes as a possible opponent to the President. Reyes 
hacl bc'en Secretar}?' for War ; he was most popular w'ith 

■ the Mexican army ; and as Governor of one of the 

; Northern States had made himself much loved. For 

I years many regarded him as the successor of Diaz. 

■ In fact at one time his popularity became awkward to the 

\ authorities in Mexico. Rather than ri.sk disturbances, 

I Diaz chose him to be Governor of the State of Nueve 

I Leon. 

Ever loyal to his chief, Reyes finally resigned this 
. Governorship in 1910, before the Presidential election, and 

: was sent to Europe to study methods of military con- 

; scrlplion in clilferent countries — ^probably to get him 

* out of the way. At the outbreak of the insurrection he 

was in Paris. His partisans, deceived in their hope of 
his co-operation and discouraged by his absence from the 
country in Government service, had no resource but to 
look for an{)ther leader. 

In tlie spring of 1910 Francis I. Madero came to the 
front. He was a man of education, of fortune, of courage, 
and a lawyer by profession. He had written a book 
entitled the Presidential Succession," and althoiigh 
without experience in the management of State affairs, 
he had shown that he had the courage of his convictions. 
He consented to stand against Diaz in a contest for the 
, Presidency of the Republic. 
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The malcontents had found their leader. Madero not 
only accepted nomination, but began an active campaign, 
making speeches against the Diaz administration, de~ 
, nouncing abuses, more especially the retention of office 

by the Vice-President, and the tactics of the FinaJice 
Minister, and showing the people that as General Diaz 
* i; was then eighty years of age, and his new term won Id 
not expire until 1916, Corral would almost certainly 
succeed to the inheritance of the Diaz regime. 

Energetic, courageous, and outspoken, Madero had 
, full command of the phraseology of the demagogue, 
i His only shortcoming in the eyes of his own party was 
1 that he had not been persecuted by the Government. 

I The officials, alas, soon supplied this deficiency. A 

5 few days before the Presidential election in July 1910, 

i when making a speech in Monterey, Madero was arrested 

> as a disturber of the peace, and thrown into prison, 

where he was kept until the close of the poll. 

The election resulted, as usual, in a triumphant major- 
ity for General Diaz, though votes were recorded, even 
in the capital itself, for the anti-re-electionist leader. 

As soon as opportunity offered, Madero escaped to 
the United .States, and from that vantage-ground kept 
up a corresjxmdence with his friends and partisans. 

I Though the election had been held in July the in- 

; auguration of the President did not take place until 

I, December 1910. A fortnight before that date a con- 

spirac3% at which Madero probably connived, was dis- 
covered in Puebla, The first victim was the Chief of 
the Police at Puebla . He was shot dead by a woman 
who at his knock had opened the door f)f a house wherein 
the revolutionists were holding a meeting. The rev- 
olution had begun. Risings took place in different 
]mrts of the Republic, but were quickly quelled, with 
the exception of one in the State of Chihuahua, where 
the rebels had a special grievance against the all-powerful 
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family of the great landowner, General Terrazas. These 
large landed proprietors are a subject of hatred to the 
new Socialist party. Mexico is but the newest repeti- 
tion of the spirit of unrest permeating half the countries 
of the world to-day— doubtless the result of superficial 
education. 

Trouble followed trouble in the north, which, be it re- 
mcinbered, runs to a distance of over a thousand miles 
fr(nn Mexico City itself. But nothing very serious 
oc'.curred, until suddenly, in the early weeks of the present 
year, President Taft mobilised a force of 20,000 American 
troops to watch the Mexican frontier for mobilisation 
purposes, so it was announced. This action brought a 
quick response by the Mexican Minister of Finance, 
Sen or Lirnantour, who said : — : 

“When an armed force crosses the border of a neighbouring Power 
without either invitation or permission, it means invasion and occu- 
pation. What do invasion and occupation mean but war ? ” 

No armed force crossed the border ; there was no in- 
vasion, no occupation, no war. The 20,000 American 
troops drawn along the frontier hardly fired a single shot. 
But their hurried despatch concentrated the attention of 
the world upon a rising in Mexico, in which up to that 
time it had taken a very listless interest. Suddenly the 
insurrection became important in the theatre of inter- 
national affairs. The Chancellories were disturbed by 
fears of what might happen after Diaz. The bourses 
were keenly concerned; The amount of foreign money 
iu\'e.sted in Mexico is enormous. It is computed the 
British capital represents £100,000,000. 

Events rapidly developed. At times such headlines in 
the newspapers as “ Desperate three days’ battle,” 
“ Rebels storm a town,” and the like, gave to European 
onlookers an idea of the magnitude of warlike operations 
which these particular insurrections never possessed. In 
the days of his unquestioned power Diaz would have 
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•1 put down the rising and scattered the force actually 

1 , opposed to him in the field with little fuss. The veteran 
■! of endless battle-fields had confronted sterner tasks than 

this. But what gave strength to the nioveiiient was tlui 
fact that behind it was a large body of ojiiniou in Ihe 
; ! , country. Thousands of Mexicans who took no active 
part were in open sympathy with the principles for whicli 
the insurrectors fought - 

In one minor respect the Mexican rising of 1911 marks 
a new era in war : for the first time the aeroplane was 
brought into use (by the Americans) for reconnoitring. 
A United States Army biplane flew at a height from two 
to four thousand feet above the Eagle Pass. One 
hundred and sixteen miles were accomplished in two 
hours. The machine followed the border line, and kept 
continually in touch with the wireless stations en route. 
The aviator carried a map-making outfit, and was armed 
with a rifle. 

From that time events developed rapidly till the end 
of the Diaz rSgime in May. 

Juarez, the town near the United States frontier called 
after the Indian President for whom Diaz had fought in 
his young days, was captured by the insurrectors a few 
days later. General Juan Navarro, the commandant of 
the Government foi'ces, surrendered unconditionally on 
May iGtlt, with the remainder of the garrison, after 
the hottest fight of the campaign. That was the end. 

Outside the Custom House at Juarez in which 3?resi- 
dent Taft and President Diaz had met two years before, 
the preliminary articles of peace were signed on the 
2ist of May, 1911, by Sehor Madero and the supporters 
of the Mexican government. The document recorded 
the concession by the latter of all the chief demands of 
the revolutionists, prominent among them being a pledge 
for the immediate retirement of the President and the 
Vice-President, and for new elections. 
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i Sianrluig under a burning sun beneath the plaster 
staiue of .justice of which the uplifted hand had been 
sliot away, Madcro told the soldiers in his farewell address 
tiuit the war had been conducted against tyranny, and 
tha I; its fruit would be liberty. He wisely added, “ Many 
things innst yet be done before the principles for which 
wc fought are within our grasp.” The soldiers hailed 
him Jis the liberator of Mexico, He had undoubtedly 
J ])roved himself more than a picturesque dreamer, biit 
the test of statesmanship was yet to come. 

" The downfall of Sehor Diaz," said the Washington 
correspondent of The Times on the day peace was con- 
cluded, “ has not evoked a single expression of regret in 
the Press of the Capital. Senor Limantour will also 
have to leave the capital. To both Mexicans <mt a debt 
which is bound to command a better recognition as time 
, reveals the difficulties of carrying out those ideas of 
liberty which have inspired the insurrectors. If democ- 
racy now advances to control the destinies of the nation 
wdtli as firm a hand as that of the old dictator, it is felt 
here that this will be due largely to the dictator’s own 
work on behalf of the peaceful development of the 
country.” But the " if " is a large one. 

These are such recent events that there is no need 
to recapitulate them. It was said that a treaty which 
ha,d been made between Mexico and Japan allowed 
the latter the use of Mexican waters for manneuvres 
and constituted a menace against the United States. 
Tf was MI moonshine, but it was good enough to pu’int 
for the jMirpose of the moment and that was enough. 
So it; wont on wdth fanciful accounts of the fighting until 
one thing became clear — that the revolution was rapidly 
making its way to victory, and that Diaz, prostrate 
witJi agonising pain, an abscess of the jaw, was in no 
condition to rally his disheartened followers in person. 
He saved his honour, as the phrase goes, by a declaration 
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that he would not retire from office until peace was 
declared, and he kept his word. He was too ill to leave 
his simple home in one of the chief streets of the city, 
where he lived less ostentatiously than many of his fellfAv 
citizens, but this did not prevent the mob from firing' 
upon his home. On the afternoon of May 25th, 1911, 
he resigned, and vSenor de la Barra, formerly Minister 
at Washington, became provisional President until the; 
next election, fixed for October, 19I1. Madero was the 
hero of the hour. 

The Cabinet Council at which President Diaz’ re- 
signation was announced was most pathetic. The aged 
President lay in bed in an ante-room, with swollen face, 
suffering great pain from an ulcerated jaw. Only one 
member of the Cabinet entered the sick-room. President 
Diaz spoke the fewest possible words. He declared he 
would not leave the countiy. He had no reason to fear 
his countrymen ; but as later he learned peace would be. 
more quickly restored if he went away, he put personal 
feelings aside and left Mexico. 

Mexico has recovered with amazing rapidity from up- 
heavals far more exhausting than this has been. It is 
a pitiful end to a great career. If Diaz lives, I believe 
that in a few years all classes of Mexicans will unite in 
honouring him as the Liberator of his country. His 
services to Idexico are imperishable. He has proved 
himself the greatest statesman-soldier tlia,t the Spanish- 
American Republics have produced. Tlui last j^ear or 
two of stress will be forgotten in contemifiation of the 
amazing accom])lishments of the man who made Mexico, 
and after half a century of insurrections and anarchy 
ga.vc it lasting peace for thirty-five years. 

Three days after signing his abdication, Ccm'.ral Dia,z 
was well enough to leave Mexico City. In the early 
hours of the morning three trains drew up, filled v'ith 
his own soldiers and friends, iii the middle one of which 
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the ex-President, his wife (the elever and beautiful 
Carmelita), Colonel PorfirioDiaz (his son), with his young 
wife, several children, and their ten da37s old baby v'cre 
seated. Along the route the train came upon a force 
of seven hundred rebels. A sharp encounter ensued. 
The revolutionists left thirty dead upon the field ; the 
escort, which numbered but three hundred, lost only 
three men. The old fighting spirit returned to the old 
lion, and unarmed, the ex-President descended from 
his car and took part in the engagement. He entered 
Mexico City fighting, and he has left her shores with 
bullets ringing in the air. This was only the second 
time Diaz had left the land of his birth. 

De la Barra is provisional President, but there are, 
however, other possible candidates. Dehasa, the Gover- 
nor of the State of Vera Cruz, has come much to the 
fore of late, and of all the Governors of the twenty- 
seven States of Mexico this one is perhaps the strongest. 
Many of the others are extremely unpopular. Their 
unpopularity, and the fact that many of them represent 
an oligarchy of ruling families, are all elements of the 
present unrest. 

Jos6 Limaiitour, one of the ablest financial ministers 
of the day, and a man who did much to put Mexican 
credit on the excellent footing it has long held, has the 
ill luck to have no Mexican blood in his veins, and to 
have won the distrust of the Mexican people. 

General Diaz, junior, the head of the Police, and a 
nephew of the ex-President, is an able man, and mure 
than likely to follow in the steps of his uncle. 

Madero has never ruled, and has a good deal to learn, 
but no one can accuse him of want of initiative, and in 
such circumstances as the present that quality counts for 
a good deal. 

it is a peculiar circumstance, from which the future 
Iiistcrian of Mexico and its famous President will draw 
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a moral, tliat Diaz had himself foreseen the evil vliicli 
after li\''e-and-thirty years has been liis own undoing. 
No one more staunchly than he had upheld the law whicJi 
souglit to make impossible the re-eleclioii for a setajiu.l 
terns of the President of the Republic and the Covei nors 
of the States, In forty years of anarcliy between the 
aitainmcnt of Mexican independence in 1821 and the 
arrival of the hajjless Emperor Maximilian, this had 
been the issue at stake in a hundred batt.hjs. Nothing' 
was ea,sier tlian for a dictator, once he had securr'd 
election to the President’s chair, constitutionally so to 
manipulate the. voting that, save by an armed rising, he 
could never be displaced. 

That became the system. In the welter of Mexican 
history in the first half of the last century hardly erne 
President succeeded another by the peaceful means of 
votes cast at the polls. 

Political elections have been “ managed ” in many 
countries in the most scandalous way. In Mexico be- 
fore the time of Diaz there had been fifty-two dictators, 
Presidents, or other rulers in less than sixty years. The 
method was brought to full perfection bj'^ the unscrupulous 
Santa-Anna. The other South Americtm Republics htive 
given countless examples. The gravity of the danger 
was recognized by the founders of the Mexican constitu- 
tion in 1857, and they made the President ineligible for 
re-election. But this provision, though desii'alde, had 
in the divided state of the country never been en forced. 

For this Diaz fought campaign after campaign at 

fn-st for President Juarez in the long struggle against 
Maximilian and his henchman Bazaine, wliich ended 
with the Emperor’s execution. . But when Juarez came 
forward in 1871 for a further term of the Presidency, Diaz 
turned against him and placed himself at the head of a 
military revolt, which only collapsed on the President’s 
death. The single-term presidency had the foremost 
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place in the Pvommciamento on which Diaz fonght his 
waj-' to the supreme power in 1876. That campaign, 
so momentous as it proved for the future interests of 
Mexico, had been brought about almost entirely by the 
attempt of Lerdo De Tejada, President £it the time, to 
niani])ulate the voting in order to secure his own re- 
election to office, in violation of the Constitutional Law. 

Diaz, therefore, could not himself be elected for a 
second term in 18S0; and as a consequence of the 
principle he had himself laid down, he had the misfortune 
to be forced to stand helplessly aside and see much of 
his own good work undone, under the unscnipulous 
Gonzales, who succeeded him. 

Therefore Diaz returned to the Pi'esidential chair 
on the ist December 1884, and never vacated it until 
compelled. When his four years had expired, the 
country was under changed conditions j the immense 
reforms and works for the development of Mexico that 
he had set on foot were uncompleted : it was felt that any 
change in the head of the State would at that time be 
disastrous; and so, with substantially the universal 
assent of his countrymen, the Constitution was again 
altered, that Diaz might continue President and carry 
on his labours. This was not his doing, he did not 
initiate it ; but he accepted the charge laici upon him 
by the nation. His work is imperishable. Me.xicans, 
I am sure, will I'egret the pitiful circumstances tinder 
which his fall has come about, and he will live kmg in 
the hearts of his countrymen. 

Nothing can alter the fact that he made modern 
Mexico, ft was no easy task. The Mexicans arc a cross 
breed of Spaniards and countless Indian tribe.'^; there 
arc still half a million Aztecs. Diaz has given this strange, 
mixed race education and a high order of educa.tion 
for such a people ; he has brought his countrj?^ to a financial 
position in which the Government could borrow all the 
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money it wanted at four per cent. Railways in terscctj 
the land in every direction. The largest financial in-; 
terests are American, the next in importance arc British,' 

Sehor Madero will probably be elected President.! 
Of course the President will be elected under fair voting. 
His “triumphal entry” into Mexico City on June yili, 
1911, was foreshadowed by the greatest earthquake the 
capital has known for many, many years. Buildings 
and churches were wrecked, darkness reigned, and some 
hundreds of the inhabitants were killed. Naturally the 
superstitious population thought the curse of God was 
upon them as a judgment of their expulsion of their 
ex-president. They fell in the streets and prayed. P'or 
a time panic swayed, especially when a wall of the 
National Palace cracked and an arch through which 
Diaz had daily passed to his work tottered and fell. : 

Madero entered the city a few hours later to a luke- 
warm welcome, with the whole of Mexico behind him in a 
state of revolution. : 

Generally, the pi-obabilities are that the country will 
quieten down more rapidly than was at first expected. 

Thus closes one of the most wild and I'omantic episodes 
of the world’s history — a peasant boy who l^ecamea soldier, 
a general who became a President — a, President who 
became a great autocrat, who raised a country from 
obscurity to greatness, and was finally driven from power 
by the very people he had educated and to whom he 
had brought vast blessings. 

Verily a sad spectacle to look upon, and yet one that 
can never blot out the personality or the woi'k of tiui 
greatest ruler of modern times: Diaz, ciglit times Presi- 
dent of MexicO' — ^Diaz, the man who inacie a country by 
wise government and his own personal sli'cngtii. 


THE END. 



